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BiaORAPHICAL SKETCH 



OF 



HETIODOTUS. 



Hbrodotus, the oldest of the Greek histońans, 
and called by Cioero the * Father of Hbtory/ was 
boru at Halieamassus in Caria, an eztensiTe town 
of Aaia Minor, 484 yeara before Christ. His fa- 
ther's name was hfxeB, and that of his mother 
Dryo : he was of an iUnstrions family, originally 
DoriaUi and both his parents were of high estate^ 
according to Strabo, who also mentions that he had 
an only brother named Theodoms. 

The celebrated historians Hellanicos and Thu* 
eydides florished nearly at the same time^ which 
was aboat four years before X6fftes invaded 
Greece. 

Hettfdotm, wben grown up, waa dtri^u itoiA. V\% 
aatiFB city, aad ńxed his abode tak ^waw, oTk v:^^ 
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count of ihe tyranny and oppression of Łygdamis, 
who had -camed his uncle Panyasis to be put to 
death ; but it does not appear whether he -was ex- 
pelled OT Yoluntarily retired from Halicamassus. 
During his exile he trayelled through Greece, 
£gypt, Asia, Scythia, Thrace and Macedonia; 
and during his sojourn at Samos he found leisure 
to arrange his materials and te form the plan for 
writing his history. Halicarnassus was not at this 
time wanting in citizens discontented with the ty- 
ranny of Łygdamisi and Herodotus haying receiyed 
intelligence of a patriotic design to expel the tyrant, 
left $amos and hastened to join the conspiracy. 
On his arriyal he dedicated his talents and esperi- 
ence to thę cause ; and succeeded, at the head of a 
formidable party, in dethroning the tyrant. Ha- 
licamassus was again free, and the people restored 
to that liberty which, independently of reyenging his 
iincle's deathy was the chief object of our histo- 
rian's constant wishes. Faction and cabal howeyer 
soon disgraced the cause he had espoused^ and he 
was obliged to leaye his country a second time, 
and to seek-i>rotection in Greece, which soon be- 
came the noble theatre of his glory. 
Saring attained his thirty^ninth year, a generous 
deaire of famę led him publicly to i^cWfe «t ^x>awv 
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of his histoiy to the people, then assembled at the 
Olympic games, and which was receiyed with such 
uniyersal applause, that the namesof the nine Muses 
were unanimously giyen to the nioe books into 
which it is diyided. 

The history, according to Dionysius Halicaraas- 
sensis, contains the most remarkable occurrences 
within a period of 240 years, from the reign of 
Cynis, the first king of Persia, to that of Xerxes, 
when the historian was liying. The work, as we 
haye intimated, is diyided into nine books, named 
$iier the nine Muses. The first book, Clio, treats 
of the transfer of the kingdom of Łydia from Gyges 
into the hands of Grasus ; the minority of Gynis, 
and his subseąuent oyerthrow of the unwieldy Ly- 
dian empire : it also notices the rising greatness of 
the powerful republics of Athens and Łacedsemon, 
The second book, the Euterpe, giyes a copious and 
judicious account of £g3rpt ; of Egyptian customs 
and.mannersy and a long dissertation on the suc- 
cession of their kings. The tłurd» the Thalia, eon*- 
tains an account of the ezploits and achieyements 
of Cambyses, and particularly of the subjugation 
of the whole of Egypt by that capricious and t^t^^* 
nical momrcb; and finally, records thfó c\eOi\otL oi 
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Dariiis HyslMpet to the Persian throne, which 
WM yaoaat hj the death of Smerdis the impostor. 
The fourthy the Melpomenę, giTes a detailed Darra* 
tive of Uie unfortunate and calamitous espeditions 
of the Persiansy during the reign of DariuB Hystas* 
pes, against the Scythians. The fifth, the Terpsi- 
chcnre, mentions the lepublics of Athens, Lacedae- 
iDon and Corinth^ in their {nrogress to stability and 
faue ; gives a ccNicise yiew of their resources and 
itrength, as they existed in the time of the Persian 
emperoF Darius, and conelndes with the eipuision 
of the tyrant Hippias from Athens. The sixthy 
the Erato, records the origin of the Lacedsemonian 
kings ; the eaoses which indnced Darius to declare 
war against the Oreeks ; the first inyasion of Greece 
hy the Persians ; and finishes with the memorable 
battte of Marathon. The seyenth, the Polyhymnia, 
oontains a fuli narration of the formidable expedi- 
lion of XerxeB, the son of Darius Hystaspes, into 
Oreeoe, and ooncludes with an animated account 
of the battle which took place between the Greeks 
and Persians at the Straits of Thermopylae. The 
eighthy the Urania, narrates the farther progtess of 
the arms of Xerxes; the taking and burning of 
Adieoś by ite Persians; together with the eyents 
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wfaich took place at the aea-fight of Salamis, a 
baltle idiich eyentually led to the uttar oyerthrow 
of the Peniaii power in Greece. The niothy the 
CaUiope, treata of the battle of Platea* the figfat 
ot the PromoDtory of Mycale, and the aubieąuent 
retreat of the Periiana in oonaeąuence of theae 
engagementa. 

Herodotus doubtleia aelected particular portiona 
which were peculiarly intereating« and ahowed aome . 
well connected aeriea of hiatory combined with a 
atriking character of geaiua. On thia occaaion the 
intereating anecdote of Thucydidea took ita riae* 
This youthy about fifteen years of age, while litten^ 
ing with the moat compoaed and aerioua attention to 
the Father of Hiatory, bunt into teaia. Heiodotua, 
obaemng hia emotion, ezdaimed to Olorna, * Yonr 
BOD boiUa with an ardor for acience«' T welre yeaia 
afterwarda he read a continuation of hia work to 
the Atheniana at the feaat of the Panathensa ; and 
ao delighted were the people with him, that not 
aatiafied with heaping praises on him» they presented 
him with ten talents ; which gift waa aolemnly Ira* 
tified by a decree of the people* 

Xt waa considered remarkable that Herodotua^ 
by birtb a Dcrm, ahould haye wulteii\i\a \A9ii»»:^ 
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in ihe łonie dialect. He is considered among his- 
torianswhat Homer is among poets, and Demo- 
sthenes among orators. His style, says one of his 
biographers, has always been.admired for its fiow- 
log ease and sweetness. Cicero compared its course 
to that of the waters of a still riyer* It excels 
cliiefly in narration, and wants force and concise* 
Hess for sentiment and remark; but the greatest 
iilconyenience attending the perosal of his history 
results from his method, which is the most irregular 
and discursiye that can be conceiyed. Notwith- 
standing all his faults he is the most pleasing wri* 
ter of antiąuity. 

{ Quintilian says that / many haye written well, 
but eyery body owns that there are two historians 
prefer&ble to the rest, though extremely different from 
each other^ Thucydides b close, concisey and eyen 
flometimes crowded in his sentences : Herodotus is 
Bweety oopious> and exuberant. Thucydides is morę 
proper for men of warm passions ; Herodotus for 
those of a sedater turn. The former is morę forci- 
ble ; the latter morę agreeable.' 

The reputation of our historian was now in its 
2enith ; but unable to remain at Athens, he con- 
ffected himselt Tpith a band of adyenturers^ whó 
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founded a colony at Thurium, in the aouth of Italy. 
Among these was Lysias, who afterwaids became , 
80 renowned an orator. 

Herodotus was at this time about forty years o£ 
age; and in this colony^ from all accounts, he 
passed the remainder of his days, which he speni 
in making improyements in his history. There are, 
howeyer, some authorities who assert that he died 
at Pella in Macedonia. There is an argument 
which is at yariance with the account of his death 
at Thurium, resting on a passage which occurs in 
the life of Thucydides, by Marcellinus, who aflbrms 
that the tomb of Herodotus was to be seen at 
Athens among the monuments of Cimon. The 
President Bouhier has from this concluded that 
he died at Athens. On the other hand^ Stephen 
of Byzantium giyes an mscription, said to be found 
at Thurium, which positiyely asserts, * This earth 
contains Herodotus, son of Lyies, a Dorian by 
birthy but the most illustrious of the lonian histo- 
rians.' It perhaps ought not to be omitted, that 
many eminent writers, both ancient and modem » 
accuse Herodotus of not haying paid a sufficient 
regard to the sacred obligation of historie trutka 
Plutarch^ in particular, has op^poaed m%si^ cA\^& 
aasertioDs; but the unjust tract oi ■pYaYasdDLOTl ^^ofc 
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Malignity of Herodotus has been carefułly exaiD- 
inedy and satiifoctorily refuted, by the Abbć Gei- 
nozy in the Memoirs of the Academy of Inscńp- 
tioim and Belles Łettres. 

He has not ^anted defenders in A. Manutius, 
J. Camerańna, and H. Stephena, who haye very 
jiistly obsenred, that he seldom relates any thing of 
doubtfiil credit, without producing his authońty, or 
naing terma of caation ; and some event8 narrated 
by him haye been confirmed by modern yoyagers 
and discoyeries. Independent of this, the personal 
ćharacter of Herodotns yrould saccessfully repel 
avery insinuation thrown out against him. 

It most howeyer be eyident to the admirers of 
Herodotna that yery few accounts of the life of 
this great and ezcellent man are to be found 
amongst the writinga of the ancients up to the pre- 
sent period. We mention this circumstance, inaś- 
much as it ought to be known by what system of 
educatimi, together ynth the occurreuces in human 
łife, this historian was indaced to combine the 
sacred obligations of raligion with the exteQsiye 
faculty which he poaseaaed of penetrating into the 
depths of human afPairs. Herodotus had written 
anoiher hmkory ot Assyria and Arabia, which is 
^fot estajot The lite of Homer bas been %acrv\ii^ 
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to him ; but it is eyident, that in perusing the style 
of the poety that the pecuUar suayity of the łonie 
dialecty so remarkable in his history, is altogether 
omitted. There is another circumstance which tends 
to showy that of all the ancient wńters who have 
recited the fortunes or the poemsof Homer, not one 
has madę the slightest allusion to the work bearing 
the name of Herodotus. 
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Chap. i.* To rescue from oblivion the memory of former 
incidents, and to tender a just tribute of renown to the 
many great and wonderful actions, both of Grceks and 
barbarians,^ Herodotus^ of Halicarnassus produces 
this historical essay. 

1 The simplicity with which Herodotus commenceB his 
history, and enters immediately on his subject, has been 
much and desery edly admired, and exhibits a striking coii- 
trast to the elaborate introductions of modem writers. It in 
not, however, pecaliar to Herodotus ; it' was the beautifui 
distinction of alinpst all the morę ancient authors.— Translator, 
*3 As this word so freąuently occurs in the progress of our 
work, it may be necessary, once for all, to adv«rtise thn 
English reader, t^at the ancients used it in a much mil der 
sense than we do. Much as has been said of the pride of tlie 
old Romans, the word in question may tend to prove that 
they were in some instances less tenacious of their national 
dignity than the Greeks. The appellation of barbarians was 
given by the Greeks to all the world but themselves j the 
Romans gave it to all the world but the Greeks.— T. 

3 It has been suggested as a doubt by many of the learned 
whether it ought not to be written Erodotus. For my own 
part, as I am able to remember no proper name terminating 
in dorus and dotus, as Diodorus, Diodotus, Heliodorus, tac. 
which ie not derived from the name of a divinity, I UiA.vCi wck 
scruple in asserting my belief that it muat \^ft W.wo^o\>3a, . 
compounded ofdotaa and the Greek name of 3\mo. — T. 

Tbere is hardly sny author, ancient ot mo^OTU, viVvc\ \v^'* 
been morę warmly commended, or morę ^e\iemeTQX\^ cew«vxTfe^ 
HER. VQj^^ j^ X 
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Amonie other things, it will be necessary to inyesti- 
gate the sources of the hostilities which subsisted be- 
tween these people. The morę leamed of the Persiana 
assert the Phoenicians to haye been the original exciters 
of contention. This nation migrated from the borders 
of the Red Sea ^ to the place of their present settle- 
menty and soon distinguished themselyes by their long 
and enterprising yoyages.* They exported to Argos, 
amongst other places, the prodnce of Egypt and As- 
syria. Argos, at that period, was the most famous oi 
all those states which are now comprehended undei 

than this eminent historian ; but eyen the S6vere Dionysius 
declares he is one of those enchanting writers wbom you 
perase to the last syllable with pleasure, and still wish for 
morę. Plutarch himself, who has madę the most yiolent 
attack on his yeracity, allows him all the merit of beautifal 
composition. — Hay ley . 

1 When Hero(fotas speaks, for the - first time, of any 
people, he always goes to their original source. Some 
autnors make the Phoenicians to haye originated from the 
Persian Gulf; which opinion, though reported, is not 
belieyed by Strabo/ Yoltaire, taking. it for granted that they 
migrated by sea, ridicules the idea of their coming from the 
Red Sea to Phcenicia ; as well he might. Larcher proyes, in 
the most satisfactory manner, that his misconception arose 
]&om his ignorance of Greek. It is eyident from anothei 
passage in Herodotus (book yii. chap. 89.) that the Phceni- 
cians, when they changed their place of residence, passed 
oyer by land. — Larcher (principally). 

.2 The first among the Greeks who undertook long yoyages 
were the lonians. On this people Mr. Wood, in his Essay 
on Homer, has the foUowing remaiic : ' From the generał 
character by which Homer constantly distinguishes the 
PhoBnicians, as a commercial and seafaring people, it hae 
been naturally supposed that he was indebted to that 
nation for much of his information with regard to distant 
yoyages. •! think we cannot be at a loss to account for the 
poet's acquiriug, at homey all the knowlege of this kind 
which we meet with in his works. We know the lonians 
were among the earliest nayigators, particularly the Phoca&ans 
aad MiJesians. The former are expte%a\'^ c«lled the dis- 
corerers ofAdńa, IberiSi Tu8cany,«iidT«i\.^9>^^ak».'— Y^ood v 
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the generał appellation of Greece.' On tbeir arriyal 
berę, the Phoenicians esposed their merchandise to 
sale : after remaining about 8ix daya, and when they 
had almost disposed of their different articles of com- 
merce, the king^s daughter, whom both nations agree 
in calUng lo, came, among a great number of other 
women, to yiait them at their station. Whilat these 
females, standing near the stem of the yesael, amused 
themaelres with bargaining for such things as attracted 
their curiosity, the Phoenicians, in coąjunction, niade 
an attempt to seize their persona. The greater part of 
them escaped ; bnt lo remained a captiye with many . 
others. They carried them on board, and directed 
their coorse for Egypt. 

II. The relation of the Greeks differs essentially : 
but this, according to the Persians, was the canse of 
Io'8 arriyal in Egypt, and the first act of yiolence 
which was committed. In process of time, certain 
Grecians, conceming whose country writers disagree, 
bnt who were really of Crete, are reported to have 
tonched at Tyre, and to haye carried away Europa, 
the daughter of the prince. Thus far the Greeks had 
only retaliated ;' but they were certainly guilty of the 

1 The region known by the name of Hellas or Greece, in 
the time of Herodotas, was, preyious to the Trojan war, and 
indeed long afterwards, only discriminated by the names of 
ita different inhabitants. Homer speaks of the Danaans, 
Argiyes, Achaians, &c. but never gives these people the 
generał name of Greeks. — Larcher, 

t The editor is in possession of a translation of the two 
first books of Herodotus, published in London so early as the 
year 1584. It is in black letter, and may be considered as a 
great curiosity. The aboye passage is thus rendered : ' It 
chaunced afterward, that certaine Greekes, whose names the^ 
knew not, ^ing shore and landing at TvT\ia)\tv\i^^ xsv^xv- 
ner carried off the kinges daughter, named "Luto^^. "W^^^ 
frere tbe people of Crete, otherwiae cai\ed t\v© CTfe\.«wŁ^^* 
Ify wbicb meaaea yt was car des and cwdeik \je\Yf^*^^ \}Ji<bm. 
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second proYOcation, They madę a Yoyage in a yeasel 
■of war * to iEa, a city of Colchos, near the river Pha*- 
sis ; and, after baying accomplished the morę imme- 
<liate object of their expedition, they forcibly carried 
-off the kin^s daughter Medea. The king of Colebos 
despatched a herald to demand satisfaction for the 
affronty and the restitution of the princess ; but the 
Greeks replied, that they should make no reparatioi^ 
in the present instance, as the violence formerly offered 
to lo remained still ^ unexpiated. 

III. In the age which foUowed, Alexander, the son 
of Priam, encjBiiraged by the memory of these eyents, 
determined on obtaining a wife from Greece by means 
of similar yiolence ; fuUy persuaded that this, like 
former wrongs, would neyer be avenged. 

On the loss of Helen, the Greeks at first employed 
messengers to demand her person, as well as a com- 
pensation for the affront, AU the satisfaction they re- 
ceiyed was reproach for the injury which had been 
offered to Medea ; and they were farther asked, how, 
iinder circumstances intirely alike, they could reason- 
ably reąuire what they themselves had denied. 

IV. Hitherto the animosity betwixt the two nations 
extended no farther than to acts of personal and pri- 



the one beyng fuli meete and quit with the other.' — Tlie firsi 
Booke of Clioy Londim, 1584. 

1 Literally , in a long yessel. — The long vessels were ressels 
of war, the round yessels, merchantmen and transports. — r. 

2 It may be urged that the king of Colchos had nothing to 
do with the yiolence offered to lo ; she was carried off by 
the Fhoenicians. But, according to the Persians, all the 
nations of Asia composed but one body, of wliich they were 
the head. An injury therefore offered to one of the mem- 
bers was considered as an hostility against the whole. Thus, 
as we see in a succeeding paragraph, the Persians considered 

. die Greeks as their enemies Ciom the time of the destruction 
of 2roy, — Larcher, 
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Tatę yiolence. But, at this period, continue tbe Per- 
sians, the Greeks ccrtainly laid the foundation of sub- 
sequent contention ; who, before the Persians ever in- 
vaded Europę, doubtless madę military incursions into 
Asia. The Persians appear to be of opinion that 
they wbo offer yiolence to women must be insensible 
to the impressions of humanity and justice, but that 
such proYocations are as much beneath revenge, as 
the women themselves are undeserving of regard : it 
being obvious that all the females thus circumstanced 
must have been morę or less accessary to tbe fact.* 
They asserted also, that although women had beeu 
forcibly carried away from Asia, they had never re- 
sented the affront. The Greeks, on the contrary, to 
avenge the abduction of a Łacedaemonian woman, had 
assembled a mighty fleet, entered Asia in a hostile man- 
ner, and had totally overthrown the empire of Priam. 
Since which eyent they had esteemed themselyes jnsti- 
fied in considering the Greeks as the public enemies 
of their nation. It is to be obsenred, that the Per- 
sians esteem Asia, with all its Tarious and barbarous 
inhabitants, as their own peculiar possession, consider- 

1 Plutarch, who has written an essay ezpressly to conrict 
Herodotus of malignity, introduces this as the first argument 
of the trnth of his accusation. Tbe Greeks, says he, unani- 
mously affirm that lo had diyine^onors paid her by the bar- 
barians ; tkat many seas and capacious harbors were called 
after her name ; that to her many illastrious families owe 
their original : yet this celebrated writer does not hesitate to 
say of her, that she yielded herself to a Phccnician mariuer, 
with whom she fled, from the fear of -being disgraced by the 
publication of her crime. He afterwards endea^ors to throw 
an odium on the most illustrious actions of his countrymen, 
by intimating that the Trojan war was undertaken ow «.c,c.Q\«v\. 
of a profligate woman. * For it is evident,* %^^^\i<d, ^ >jQaX. 
tbese women would have been nevex cartvfe^ «7iv3 «i;.c.«^^ 
^th their owa consen t. '—P/utar eh (m the MaUgmt\j oj Y\.eY<>r 
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ing Europę and Greece as totally distinctand nncon- 
nected. 

V. The abore is the Persian tradition; who datę 
the caase and origin of their enmity to Greece from 
the destruction of Troy. What relates to lo is denied 
by the Phoenicians ; who affirm that she was neyer 
forcibly carried into Egypt. They assert, that during 
their continuance at Argos she yielded to the pilot of 
their vessel,* and proving pregnant, she voliintarily ac- 
companied them to Egypt, to ayoid the detection of her 
crime and the indig^ation of her parents. Haring now 
stated the different representations of the Persians and 
PJioenicians, I shall not detain the reader by an inyesti- 
gation of the truth of either narratire. I shall com- 
mence with an account of that personage, of whose 
first attacks on Greece there exists the most un- 
questionable testimony. I shall, as I proceed, de- 
soribe with some minuteness the smaller cities and 
larger communities : for many of these, at present pos- 
sessed neither of opulence nor power, were formerły 
splendid and illustrions ; others haye, eyen within my 
remembrance, risen from hnmility tp grandeur. From 
my conyiction therefore of the precarious naturę of 
hnman felicity,' these shall all be respectiyely de- 
scribed. 

1 1 make na apology for inserting the foUowing singular 
. translation of the aboye passage : ' With whose assertions 
the Phoenices asree not aboute the lady lo ; whom they flatly 
denye to haye oeene caryed hj them into JEgipt in manner 
of a rape : shewinge howe that in their abode at Argos, shee 
fortuned to close with the mayster of a shippe, and fearynge 
and doubtinge greatlye the seyeritye and cruell tyrannie of 
her parentes, and the detection of her owne follye, shee wil- 
linglye toke shippe and fledde strayght awaye.' — Firste Booke 
ąfCiio. 
^ This morał re/Iection of Herodotua cttonol i«aV oi\nm^'^ 
^ mind the consolatory letter writlen itom GTc^t^, Yi^ ^^-cy- 
c/aa to Cicero, qęx the aeatJi of TuUi» the Qt«Xox'« ^«aEv^x«t« 
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VI. CrodSU3y by descent a Łydian, was the son of 
Alyattes, and soTereign of those countries wbich lie 
on this side tbe rirer Halys. Tbis stream, in its 
passage from tbe soutb * tówards tbe nortb, passes 
tbrougb Syna' and Papblagonia,' and finally empties 
itself into tbe £uxine. Croesus, we baye reason to 
beliere, was tbe first of fbe barbarian princes wbo 
exacted tribute from some nations of Greece, and en- 
tered into leagues of amity witb otbers. Before bis 
time tbe Greeks were unirersally free : be, boweyer, 
subdued tbe iEolians, and tbe lonians, witb sucb of tbe 
Dorians as are situate in Asia, wbilst be formed a 
friendly alliance witb tbe Łacedemonians. It appears 



At tbe distancd of morę than foor bundred years from the 
timę of Herodotos, Sulpicius thus ezpresses bimself on a 
similar occasion : ' On my return from Asia, as I was sailiog 
from iEcina towards Megara, I could not help looking round 
on tbe circumiacent country. Behind me was ^gina, before 
me Megara, Piraeus on my right band, Corinth on my left ; 
all which places, formerly florishing and happy, now lay 
before my eyes prostrate and in ruins/ &c. The whole letter 
is eminently heautiful, and I lament that it is heyond onr 
limits to transcribe it. — T» 

1 There are different opinions concerning the course of 
this riyer. Atrian says that it does not flow from the south, 
but from the east. This author, haying in his mind the place 
of the sun*s rising in tbe winter, accuses Herodotus of a mis- 
take in the passage before us. Wesseling had the same idea, 
wbo neyertneless bas not solved the difficulty. The truth is, 
there were two riyers of this name, the one rising from the 
soutb, the other from the east. Herodotus speaks of the first, 
Arrian of the last. D'Anyille is of the same opinion^— 
Lareher, 

2 Syria was at that time the name of Cappadocia. See 
chap. lxxvi. — T, 

S It may appear matter of surprise to some that Herodotus 
ihould make the Syrians border on the Paphlagouiana, But 
by tbe Syrians, Herodotus here means ui« C«i\rj>^<^<c^^VKGA^ 
ealled by tbe Greeka Leuoo-or Wbite-&yT\«n«. TYi^^ vik ^- 
nouM łnm Strabo, aa well as from HeTOaot»ft\«iiA^\^»'^^^^ 
$ecOBd book.^-JPalmeriui* 
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that the incursion of the Cimmeńans ^ into lonia was 
before the time of Croesus ; but their sole object was 
plunder, and nonę of the cities were molested. 

VII. The family of Croesus were nahied the M«nii- 
nadae ; and it may be proper to relate by what means 
the empire descended to them from the Heraclidae. 
Candaules, whom the Greeks cali Myrsilus, was king 
of Sardis, and of the family of Alcseus the son of Her- 
cules.* The first of the Heraclidae was Agron,® who 
reigned also at Sardis : he was the son of Ninus, the 
grandson of Belus, the great-grandson óf Alcaeus. 
Candaules, the son of Myrsus, was the last of this 
tace. The people of this district were in ancien t times 
called Maeonians ; they were afterwards named Ly- 
dians, from Łydus, the son of Atys. From him,- be- 
fore the time of Agron, the princes of the country de- 

1 Strabo dates this incursion of the Cimmerians aboat the 
time of Homer, or somewbat before. Wesseling thinks, and 
witb reason, the authority of the geographer of less weight 
than that of our historian, who supposes it to have been in 
the reign of Ardyis. See chap. xv, of this book ; and 
chap. xii. of book iv. For my own part, I am of opinion 
that the two authors speak of two distinct incursions. Hero- 
dotus refers to the last. At the time of the first there were 
no Greek cities in Asia Minor ; and it was hi^ intention to 
intimate that the last had no operation injurious to the 
liberties of Greece. — Larcher. 

2 Conceming the name of the son of Hercules by the 
female slaire of Jardanus, Diodorus Siculus and our historian 
sre at yariance. Herodotus calls him Alcseus, Diodorus says 
his name was Cleolaus. But it is by no means surprising 
that in matters of such remote antiquity writers should dis- 
agree. Apollodorus contradicts both Herodotus and Diodo- 
rus, and makes Croesus not one of the Mermnadse, but one of 
the Heraclidaj, bom of Agelaus, son of Hercules by Omphale. 
Diodorus calls the son of Hercules by Omphale Lacon. I 
presume not to decide in this controversy, but with me the 
authority of Herodotus has the greatest weight. — Palmerius, 

3 Thu8 the best manuscripts spell thia name. Julius Pollux 
sajrs tbat Ninus, son o£ Belus, ca\\ed\iia sou X^xaiv\i^c«ia&« 
*fe w-as born in the country. — iMTch^r,, 
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ńted their origin. The Heraclid«, descended from 
Hercules and a female slaye of Jardanus,' enjoyed a 
delegated authority from these princes, and afterwardt 
obtained the supremę dignity from the declaration of 
an oracie. They retained their power in regular and 
nuinterrupted succession, from father to son, to the 
time of Candaules, a period equal to twenty-two ages 
of man,' being no less than five huudred and five 
years. 

VIII. Candaules ' was attached to his wife beyond 
the common limits of affection, and conceived, in the 
ardor of his passion, that her beauty was beyond all 

1 In contradiction both to Herodotus and Diodorus Siculos, 
Palaephatus de Incredibilibus writes Jordanus. — T, 

2 For twenty-two, LArcber reads fifteen ages. — ^That it 
ought to be so we are ready enough to believe, and his argu- 
ments on the subject are elear, incenious, and conyincing ; 
bat haying no aathority for this reading in any edition whicb 
we have had the opportunity of consulting, it was thought 
proper literally to translate the text. — T. 

3 The story of Rosamond, queen of the Lombards, as 
recited by Mr. Gibbon, bears so ezact a resemblance to thia 
of Candaules, that we are unable to forego the pleasure of 
transcribing it. — ' The queen of Italy stooped from her throne 
to the arms of a subject ; and Helmicbis, the king's armor- 
bearer, was the secret minister of ber pleasure and revenge. 
Against the proposal of the murder he could no longer uri^e 
the scruples of fidelity or gratitude : but Helmichis trembled 
when he rerolyed the danger, aswellasthe guilt. Hepressed, 
and obtained, that one of the bravest champions of the Lom- 
bards should be associated to the enterprise ; but no morę 
than a promise of secrecy could be drawn from the gallant 
Perideus. The modę of seduction employed by Rosamond 
betrays her shameless insensibility both to honor and to lorę. 
She supplied the place of one of her female attendants who 
was beloYed by Perideus, and contriyed some excuse for 
darkness and silence, till she could inform her companion 
that he had liyed with the queen of the Lombards, and that his 
own death, or the death of the king must be lYi^ co\i'&%^>i^Tv«^i& 
of such treaaonahle adultery. In this a\teTTi«A.Vvft >ł^ c\\<a^^ 
latber to be the accompUoe than the victimo€\\,oa«mioxi^ ,'w\vci^^ 
aadauDted apińt was incapable of fear oi reiaoTae. — G*\\)\)tftv. 
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competition. Among those who attended near liis 
person, Gyges, the son of Dascylus, had rendered him 
essential serrice, and was honored by his particular 
confidence. To him he frequently extolled the beauty 
of his wife in exaggerated termą. Under the influence 
of a most fatal delusion, he took an opportunity of 
thus addressing him : ' Gyges, I am satisfied that we 
receiye less conyiction from what we hear than from 
what we see,' and as you do not seem to credit all I 
tell you of my wife's personal accomplishments, I am 
determined that you shall see her naked/ ' Suffer 

1 Dionysius Halicamassensis remarks on this pascage, that 
Herodotus here introducing a barbarian to notice, ma^es use 
of a figaratiye expression peculiarly appropriate to bar- 
barians ; substituting the ears and the eyes for the discourse 
and the sight of objects, 

SegniuB irritant animos demissa per aurem 
Oiwm quaB sunt ocolis subjecta fidelibus. 

Hor. An ToeU 180. 
PolybiuB coincides in part with out historian, when he ad- 
Tances, that naturę having proyided us with two instruments, 
if they may be so termed, of the senses, hearing and sight, 
the latter, accordinc to Heraclitus, is the most certain, the 
eyes being morę decisiye eyidences than the ears. This is in 
many respects true ; but Theophrastus bas sagaciously re- 
marked, according to Plutarch, that of all the senses the ear 
is that by which tne passions may be the most easily excited. 
-^Liarcher, 

Our yeneration for the ancients, howeyer, must not preyent 
us from perceiving Ihat both the aboye remarks want solidity. 
The truth is, that we do not morę implicitly belieye our eyes 
than our ears, or the contrary, except in those cases which 
respectiyely demand the testimony of either organs. It should 
be remembered that when any thinc is related to us our ears 
giv^e no kind of testimony conceming the fact ; they inform 
us only that such words are spoken to us : after which, if 
what is related be an object of sight, we wish to appeid to 
our eyes for proof; if an object of hearing, to our ears; if of 
taste, smell, or touch, to the organs formed for such decision : 
and this ia the BÓie ground ot preference in any case. The 
remark of Horace reata oa a different {o\iiid«^iou, «xAS& "t^rt 
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me,' replied GygeB, ' to remonitrate against the im- 
prodence of your proposal. Remember, sir, that with 
her clothes a woman puts off her modestyJ Many are 
the precepts recorded by the sag^s for our instruction, 
but there is nonę morę intiiled to our reg^d than that 
*it becomes a man to look into those things only 
which concem himself/ I giye implicit confidence to 
yoor assertions ; I am willing to belieye my mistress 
the most beautifiil of her sex ; but I beg you not to 
repeat a reąuest with which it will be criminal to 
comply.' 

IX. Gyges, from apprehension of the eyent, wonld 
hare perseyered in his refusal ; but the king could not 
be dissuaded from his pnrpose. ' Gyges/ he re- 
sumed, * you haye nothing to fear. from me or from 
your mistress ; I do not want to make experiment of 
your fidelity, and I shall render it impossible for the 
qaeen to detect you. I myself will place you behind 
an open door of the apartment in which we sleep. As 
soon as I enter my wife will make her appearance : 
it is her custom to undress herself at leisure, and to 
place her garments one by one in a chair near the 
eqtrance. You will haye the fairest opportunity of 
contemplating her person. As soon as she approaches 
the bedy and her face is tumed from you, you must be 
careful to leaye the room without being discoyered.' 

1 Wd ctm by no means, says Plutarch, in his Conjugal 
Precepts, allow this saying of Herodotus to be trae : for 
snrely, at this time, a modest woman is most effectaally 
yeiled by bashfolness, when the purest but most diffident 
affection proyes, in the priyacy of matrimonial retirement, 
the surest testimony of reciprocal loye. — T, 

Timcens in Athensus affirms that the Tyrrbenians accus- 
tomed themselyes to be waited on by naYe^ 'wotCL^eu*. v(A 
Theopanpaa, in, tbe same aathor, adda, \]ia.\ Va \\ie ^w«« 
mentioned nation it was by no means disnac^i\\ l^^)! ^^iłrs^ 
to appearaaked amongut men,— Larcher • 
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^' Gyg^s had no alternatiye but compliance. At 
the time of retiring to rest he accompanied Candanles 
to his chamber, and the qneen soon afterwards ap-> 
peared. He saw her enter, and gradnally disrobe 
herself. She approached the bed ; and Gyges endea- 
Yored to retire, but the queen saw and knew him. 
She instantly conceiyed her husband to be the canse 
of her disgrace, and determined on rerenge. She had 
the presence of mind to restrain the emotions of her 
wounded delicacy, and to seem intirely ignorant of 
what had happened ; althongh, among all the barba- 
rian nations/ and among the Lydians in particular, 
for a man to be seen naked eren is deemed a matter of 
the greatest turpitude. 

XI. The queen perseyered in the strictest silence ; 
and, haying instructed some confidential seryants for 
the occasion, she sent in the moming for Gyges. He, 
not at all suspicious of the eyent, complied instantly 
with the message, as he was accustomed to do at other 
times, and appeared before his mistress.^ As soon as 

1 Plato informs us that the Greeks had not long considered 
it as a thing eaually disgraceful and ridiculous for a man to 
be seen naked; an opinion, says he, which still exists 
amongst the greater part of the bcurbarians. — Larcher. 

To the above remark of Larcber may be added, that ac- 
cording to Plutarch, it was amongst the institutes of Ly- 
curgus, that the young women of Sparta should dance naked' 
at their solemn feasts and sacrifices ; at which time also they 
were accustomed to sing certain songs, whilst the young men 
stood in a circle about tnem to see and hear them. — T. 

2 The wife of Candanles, whose name Herodotus forbears 
to mention, was, according to Hephsstion, called Nyssia. 
Authors are divided in their account of this Gyges, and of 
the manner in which he siew Candaules. Plato makes him a 
shepherd in the ser vice of the Lydian king, who was pos- 
sessed of a ring which he found on the finger of a dead man 

iacJosed witbin a horse of bronze. The aa^^herd^ leaming 

the property which this ring had to Tea^w \iSxa. yktwsW^^ 

wAen tbe seal was tu^ned to the inaide oi \i\^V«3cA., ^QX\»a5a- 
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he came into her preseace, she thus addressed him : 
' Oyges, I submit two proposals to yonr choice ; yoii 
must either destroy Candaules, and take possession ot 
me and of the kingdom, or expect immediate death. 
Your unqualified obedience to your master may prompt 
you to be once again a spectator of what modesty for- 
bids : the king bas been the author of my disgrace ; you 
also, in seeing me naked, haye Tiolated decorum ; and 
it is necessary that one of you should die/ Gyges, after 
he had somewhat recovered from his astonishment, im- 
plored her not to compel him to so delicate and diffi- 
cult an altematiye. But when he found that all ex- 
postulations were in yain, and that he must either put 
Candaules to death or die himself, he chose rather to 
be the suryiyor. ' Since my master must perish,' he 
replied, ^ and, notwithstanding my reluciance, by my 
hands, by what means can your purpose be accom- 
plished V * The deed,' she answered, * shall be per- 
petrated in that very place which was the scenę of my 
disgrace. You shćdl kill my husband in his sleep/ 

XII.* Their measures were accordingly concerted : 
Gyges had no opportunity of escape, nor of evading 
the altematiye before proposed. At the appróach of 
night the queen conducted him to her chamber, and 
placed him behind the same door, with a dagger in his 

• 

self deputed to the court by his fellows, where he seduced 
tbe queen, and assassinated Candaules. Xenophon says he 
was a slave ; but this is not inconsistent with the account of 
Plato, were it in other respeots admissible. Plutai*ch pre- 
cends that Gyges took up arms against Candaules, assisted 
by the Milesians. The opinion of Herodotus seems pre- 
ferable to the rest : bom m a city contiguous to Lydia, no 
person could be better ąualified to represent what relates to 
that kingdom. — Larcher, 

1 On the erent recorded in thig chapter the ftT«.\. \>c>c?«l o\ 
CJjo bas this cuńoua reznark in the m^aigm*. * iiYie WyntWo. 
oJd tyme a dispoaer of kingdomes, and sine© \\ie Yoy^C — "^ • 
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haud. Candaules was murdered in his sleep^ and 
Gyges took immediate possession of his wife and of 
the empire. Of the aboye erent, ArcMlochiis ^ of 
Paros, who li^ed about the same period, has madę 
mentioD in some lambic rerses. 

XIII. A declaration of the Delphic oracie confirmed 
Gyges in his possession of the soyereignty. The Ły- 
dians resented the fate of Candaules, and had recourse 
to arms. A stipulation was at length madę betwixt 
the different parties, that if the oracie decided in faror 
of Gyges he shouldcontinue on the throne ; if other- 
wise, it should rerert to the Heraclidse. Althongh 
Gyges retained the supremę authority the words of 
the oracie espressly intimated that the Heraclide 
should be ayenged in the person of the fifth de- 
scendant of Gyges. To this prediction, until it was 
ultimately accomplished, neither princes nor people 
paid the smallest attention. Thus did the M ermnadae 



1 As without these concluding lines the sense wonld be 
complete, many haye saspected them to haye been inserted 
by some copyist. Scaliger has reasoned on them, as if Hero- 
dotus meant to intimate, that because Archilochus makes men- 
tion of Gyges in his yerses, he must haye lived at the same 
period ; but this by no means follows. 

Of Archilochus, Quintilian remarks that he was one of the 
first writers of lambics ; that his veTses were remarkable for 
their ingenuity, their elegant style, and neryous sentiment. 
Book X. chap. i. — He is also honorably mentioned by Horace, 
who confesses that he imitates him. See 19th Epistle, 
book I. Ovidy if the Ibis be his, speaks too of the Jrarian 
poet. Cicero, in his Tusculan Questions, says that he liyed 
m the time of Romulus. His compositions were so extremely 
licentious, that the Lacedaemonians ordered them to be re> 
moved from their city, and Archilochus himself to be ba- 
nished. He was afterwards killed in some military ez- 
cursion, by a person of the name of Coracus. Whoeyer 
wisbea to bave a morę particulai account of Archilochus 
majr coDBult LdUus Gyraldua de Poetwc, 1^v^xqx» ^\^^%»'vł. 
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ottain the empire, to the injurions excliiiion of the 
fieraclide. 

XIV. Gyges, as soon as he was established in his 
authority, sent yarious presents to Delphi,' a con- 
siderable quantity of which were of siWer. Among 
other marks of his liberality, 8ix golden goblets,^ 
which weighed no less than thirty talents, desenre 
piurticular attention. These now stand in the treasury 
of Corinth ; thongh, in strict truth, that treasure was 
not giyen by the people of Corinth, bnt by Cypselus 
the son of Eetion.' This Gyges was the first of the 
harbarians whose history we know, who madę votive 

1 Amongst the suhjects of literary controrersy hetwizt 
Boyle and Bentle^, this was one: Boyle defended Delphos, 
pńncipdly from its .bein^ the common usage ; Bentley 
rejects Delphos as a barbansm, it heing merely ue accusatiFe 
case of Delphi. He tells a story of a popish priest, who for 
thirty years had read mumpsimus in his oreyiary, instead of 
sumpsimus ; and when a learned man told him of his blunder, 
replied, ' I will not change my old mumpsimus for your new 
sumpsimus.' From a similar mistake in the old editions of 
the 6ible in Henry the £ighth's time, it was printed Asson 
and Mileton: under Queen Elizabeth, it was changed into 
Asson and Miletum ; but in the reign of James the First it 
was rectified to Assos and Miletus. — T. — See Bentley on Pha- 
laris, 

3 In the time of Herodotus, the proportion of sil^er to 
gold was as one to thirteen : tbese six goblets therefore were 
equivalent to 2,106,000 liyres. The calculations of Hero- 
dotus differ in some respects from those of Diodorus Siculus. 
-^Yoyage de Jeune Anacharsis. 

Alyattes and Croesus obtained their wealth from some 
mines in Lydia situated between A tama and Pergambs. 
The riches of Gyges were proverbial, and were mentioned in 
the rerses of Archilochus : those of Croesus effectually sur- 
passed them. 

Divitis audita est cni non opulentia Crocsi. — Ovid, 

Larcher„ 

S In the tempie at Delphi were ceTtaim dóS«i€ti\. wc^\\.- 
ments or cbapels, helonging to different cilie^, ^W-c^^, ot 
opaleni individuBlB» The offerings which t\ieaft t^%^^c-\1vs <^n 
aade to the deity were here deposited.— LarcHer, 
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x)fferings to the oracie, after Midas the son of 6or* 
dius/ king of Phrygia. Midas consecrated to thtt 
purpose his own royal throne, a most beautifdl Bpeci- 
jnen of art, from which he himself was accustomed to 
administer justice. This was deposited in the same 
place with the goblets of Gyges, to whose offerings of 
gold and silver the Delphians assigned the name of 
the donor. Gyges, as soon as he succeeded to the 
throne, carried his arms against Miletus and Smarna, 
and took the city Colophon. Although he reigned 
thirty-eight years, he performed no other remarkable 
exploit : we shall proceed therefore to speak of his 
son and successor, Ardys. 

XV. This prince vanquished the Prienians, and 
attacked Miletus. During his reigli the Cimmerians, 
being expelled their country by the Komades of Scy- 
thia, passed oyer into Asia, and possessed themselres 
of all Sardis, except the citadel. 

XVI, After reigning forty-nine years, he was suc- 
ceedied by his son Sadyattes, who reigned twelve 
years. After him, his son Alyattes possessed the 
throne. He carried on war against Cyaxares,' the 
grandson of Dęioces, drove the Cimmerians out of 
Asia, took Smyma, which Colophon ® had built, and 

1 There were in Phrygia, a number of princes called after 
these names, as is sufficiently proved by Bouhier. — Larcher, 

2 This is perfectly consistent. Phraortes, the father of Cy- 
axares, reigned in Media at tlie same time that Ardys, grand- 
fatlier of Alyattes, sat on the throne of Sardis. — Larcher, 

3 Gyges liad taken Colophon, about which time doubtless 
a colony deserted it, and settled at Smyrna. KTłflw, as Wes- 
seling properly observes, is continually used for, to send out 
a colony. In chap. xl. it is said that some Colophonians, 
banished for sedition, had settled at Smyrna. If he alludes 
to the same emigrants, their sedition was probably against 
Gyges, after his conquest; but these could hardly be nu- 

merous or respectable enougb to deaeiN^ \.\ife \»3SkJ^ ^1 ^ 
colony,— T. 
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iBTaded Clazomenae. In liis designa oA this place he 
was diaappointed ; but he performed in the courae of 
faia' reign many very memorable actiona. 

Xyil. He resumed againat the Biileaiana the war 
wfaich his father had commenced ; and he conducted 
it in thia manner: — Aa the time of hanreat approachedy 
he marched an army into their country, to the sound 
of the pastorał pipę, harp, and flutes mascoline and 
feminineJ On his arriyal in their territories he nei- 
ther burned, nor in any respect injured their edificea 
which stood in the fields ; but he totally destroyed the 
prodnce of their lands, and then retumed. As the 
Milesians were securely situated near the sea, all 
attack on their city would probably haye proyed in- 
effectual. His motive for not destroying their build- 
ings was, that they might be induced again to cultiyate 
their lands, and that on eyery repetition of his. incur- 
sions he might be secure of plunder. 

XyiII. In. this manner was the war protracted 
during a period of eleyen years ; in which time the 
Milesians receired two remarkable defeats ; one in a 
pitched battle at Limeneium, within their own terri- 
tories, another on the plains of Meander. Six of these 
eleyen years Sadyattes, the son of Ardys, reigned 
eyer the Łydians: he commenced the Milesian war, 
which his son Alyattes afterwards continued with in- 
crease of ardor. The Milesians in this contest re- 
ceiyed no assistance from any of their neighbors, 
except from Chios. The inbabitants of Chios offered 
their support, in return for the aid which they had 

1 Anlus Gellias says that Alyattes had in his army female 

pUiyers on the flute. Larcher is of opinion tha.! łlQtod.o\.\x& 

aUudes only to tlie different kinds of ftutea meiilioii^^ Sxl 

Iwmce, or perbapa to the Lydian and Chi^fciMi ^uX.e%,\kA 

goand ofone of which wm graye, of the othei «kCU\.©.— T% 

HEB, VOL. I. 11 
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ibrmerly rećeiTed fh>in the Milesians in a wlir witi 
the £r3rthrfeans. 

XIX. In the twelfth year of the war the followiiif 
event happened, in conseąuence of the com being se 
on fire by the enemy^s army. A sudden wind directei 
the progress of the flames against the tempie of HM 
Assesian Minerya>' and intirely consumed it. It wa 
not at first considered as a matter of any importance 
but after the return of the army to Sardis Alyattei 
was seized with a seyere and lingering disease. Froi 
the impulse of his own mind, or from the penuasioi 
of his friends, he sent to make inąuiries of the orad< 
concerning his recoyery. On the arriyal of his met' 
seńgers they were informed that till the tempie of tlH 
Assesian Minerya, which they had consumed by ir< 
should be restored, no answer would be/giyen them. 

XX. Of this circumstance I myself was informec 
at Delphi : but the Milesians add morę. They infom 
us that Periander, the son of Cypselus, when he hearc 
the answer giyen to Alyattes, despatched an eraissar] 
to Thrasybulus, king of Miletus, with whom he wgi 
intimately connected, desiring him to pay suitaf)i< 
attention to the present emergehce. This is the Mile- 
sian narratiye. 

XXI. Alyattes, on the return of his messengers 
despatched an herald to Miletusj whose commissioi 



1 Assesos was a smali town dependent on Miletns. Mi 
nerva here had a tempie, and hence took the name of th< 
Assesian Minerra. This delty was then called the Minenn 
of Assesos, as we say, at the present day, the Ylrgin of Lo 
retto. — Larcher, -. 

The Yirgin in the Komish chnrch certainly resemblea ii 

ftll respects a heathen tulelary dirinity, and affords one o 

tboBB instances of similarity between one worship and tht 

^ther BO well illustrated la 'N&idd\QU>ii'^ c^^rk\AA. l^tte 

ńrom Romę. — T, 



•VM to make a tnice with Tkraiybnlus for (mch time 
u might be reąoired to repair ihe tempie. Thraiy- 
baliiBy ta conseąuence of the intimatioii he had re- 
eńFed, waa aware of the intentiona of Alyattes, and 
conducted himself in this manner : all the com which 
waa fonnd, or could be procured at Miletus, was, by 
his directioB, coUected in the moat public place of the 
dty ; he then ordered the MileaianSy at an appointed 
period, to commence a scenę of feasting and convivial 
nirtb.' 

XXII. Thrasybulos intended the Sardian ambassa- 
dor shonld ioform his master of the scenę of festirity, 
and of the abnndance of provisions he had beheld. He 
was not disappointed : the herald witnessed the above- 
nentioned spectacle, delivered his message, and re- 
tacned to Sardis. This, as I haye been informed, was 
the sole occasion of the peace which ensued. 

Alyattes had imagined that the Milesians suffered 
•leeedingly from the scarcity of com, and were re- 
dnced to extreme distress. The return of his mes- 
sengner conyinced him he had been nistaken. A strict 
aOiiuiee was immediately formed betwixt the two na- 
tioiM : instead of one, Alyattes erected two templęs to 
Minenra, and was soon afterwards restored to health. 
The aboye is a faithful account of the war betwixt 
Alyattes and the Milesians. 

XXIII. Periander, the son of Cypselus, who com- 
municated to Thrasybulus the reply of tbe oracie, was 
king of Corinth. A most wonderful incident is said 
by the Corinthians to hare happened in his time, and 
the story is confirmed by the Łesbians. It is asserted 
that Arion the Methymnaean was carried to Taenanis 

1 Many Btntagems ofa similar naturę wit\i tYiia oi'Y\vTO&^- 
httkia may be found in the Stratagemeta oi Po\N«Tixxa \ ^>ttwX 
aoe so tFell known aa it meńta. T 
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on the back óf a dolphin. ' He excelled' all his con- 
temporaries in his exqaisite performance on the harp^ 
and we haye reaison to suppose he was the first wbp 
inrented, named, and taught at Corinth the dithyram- 
bic measure.^ 

,XXIY. After residing for a considerable time at 
the court of Periander he was desirous of ybiting 
Italy and Sicily. Acąuiring there considerable wealth, 
he wished to return with it to Corinth : with this yiew 
he embarked at Tarentom in a Corinthian yessel, pre- 
ferring the mariners of that nation. As soon as ^ey 
stood ont to sea the sailors determined todestroy 
Arion for the sake of his riches. He discerned their 
intentions, and offered them his money to preserye his 
life. The men were obdurate, and insisted thaf he 
should either kill himself, that they might bury him 
on shore, or leap instantly into the sea. Reduced to 
this extremity, he entreated, that if they would not 
spare his life, they would at least suffer him tó decorate 
himself in his most yaluable clothes, and to giye them 
a specimęn of his art in singing; promising that as 
soon as he had finished he would destroy himself. 
They were anxious to hear a man reputed the greatest 
performer in the world, and, in compliance with bis 
request, retired from him to the centrę of their yessel. 
He accordingly dressed himself sumptuously^ and, 

1 Arion it seems was a citharaedus, which differed from 
the citharistes' in this : the former accompauied his instru- 
ment with his yoice, the latter did not. 

2 This was a kind of yerse or hymnin honor of Bacchos, dr 
in praise of drinking : it was a rude and perplexed composition, 
replete with tiguratiye and obscure expressions. — Bellanrer, 

Clemens of Alezandria affirms that the inyentor of the 

dithyrambic was Lassus or Lasus of Hermione. It should 

seem howerer from Pindar and his scholiast that this species 

ofpoetry is so yery ancient that iXa oń^vn»\. m^«rQXAt cnsoist 

Ife aacerUdaed* — Larcher* 
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[tanding on the side of the ship with his harp in his 
land, he sang to them a species of song termed Or- 
hian.' As soon as he had finished he threw himself 
Iressed as he was into the sea. The mariners pursued 
heir course to Corinth ; but he, it is affirmed,' was 
aken up by a dolphin and carried to Tcenams. As 
oon as he got on shore he went, without changing his 
Iress, to Corinth, and on his arriTal told what had 
lefallen him. Periander disbelieyed his story ; and, 
:eeping him in close custody, endeayored to find out 
he crew. As soon as he had met with them he in- 
[uired if they could gire him any intelligence of 
bion ; they replied, that his excursion to Italy had 
>een successful, and that they had left him well at 
Tarentum. Arion then appeared, dressed as they had 
een him leap into the sea: OTercome with terror at 
he circumstance, they confessed their crime. This 
ivent is related both by the Corinthians and the Łes- 
ńatis ; and there remains at Tcenams a smali figurę in 
irass of a man seated on a dolphin's back, the Yotiye 
iSering of Arion himself. 

1 The Orthian hymn was an air performed either (in a flute 
r citbsora, in an elevated key and qaiok time. It was there- 
bre peculiarly adapted to animate combatants. See Aulus 
jellins. By this species of song Timotheus so inflamed the 
idor of Alezander that he instantly leaped up and called for 
lis arms. See Eustathius. See also I)ryden's Ode on St. 
/Oeilia^s Day. Maximas Tyrius says that to ezcite military 
xdor the Orthian song was peculiarly adapted, as that called 
'arsnion was for social and conyiyial occasions. See ^so 
iomer, book xi. 

Thence the black fury through the Grecian throng 
With horror sounds the loud Orthian song. — T, 

i Yoltaire abuses Herodotus for telling this story, aa eon- 
adering it tme; but sarely without reaaon, «a ^^^^1 xiji) 
aeans rouehea for ita truth, 

Oihhon bowever caUs the story-tellina toue oi "ftet^^^N^^ 
IfgeepticBJandlmlfsupeTatitiow.-^T. 
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. XXy. When he had put an end to tbe Milei 
war, and after a teign of fifty-seyen years, Alft 
died. He was the second of his family who k 
an offeńng at Delphi, whicb he did in conseąuenc 
his recoYery from illness. He presented a large si 
goblet, with a saucer of iron,^ curiously inlaid : it wa 
flurpńsing workmanship, and as worthy of obserya 
as any of the things presenred at Delphi. The n 
of the maker was Glaucns, an inhabitant of Cbios, 
the inrenter of this art of inlaying iron. 

XXyi. On {he death of his father, Croesns i 
ceeded to the throne : he began to reign at the ag 
thirty-fiye, and he immediately commenced hostii 
with the Ephesians. Whilst he besieged Ephe 
with an army, the inhabitants madę a solemn ded 
tion of their city to Minerra, connecting by some 1 
tare^ their wali to the tempie of the goddess. ' 
tempie is at a distance of about seren stadia from 
old town. Soon afterwards he attacked ev,ery Bi 
both of the lonians and the iEolians : the mol 
which he assigned were yarious, important in s 
instances, but, when such could not be found, friyo 
pretexts sufficed. 

XXVII. Not satisfied with compelling the As: 
Greeks to render him tribute, he determined on bi 

. 1 This basin is mentioned in Pausanias, book x. ; w 
also Glaucus is spoken of as the original inventor of the 
A fartber account of Glaucus may be found in Junia 
Pictura Yeterum. — T. 

2 The pńnce of Ephesus, at tbis time, was Pi&dar 
nepbew of Crcesus : tbe story is told at length by M 
book iii. cbap. 26. — T, 

5 Tbe object of tbe ancients, by tbus consecratiiig ' 

towos, was to detain tbe deities by a kind of force, and 

rent their departure. Itwaa be\\e^ed\ix'a.l'wb«na city 

«/2 the point of being taken the de\\\e& «\ł«xi^^\i«^'\\.w 
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ing a fleet to attack those who lived in the islands. 
From this purpose, although he had madę great pre- 
parations, he was deterred by the memorable reply of 
Bias' of Priene, who was at that time in Sardis ; or, 
as others say, of Pittacus' of Mitylene. Of this person 
the king was inąuuring whether there was any intelli- 
gence from Greece : * The ialanders, sir/ he replied, 
' are about to form a body of ten thousand horse, with 
the intention of attacking you at Sardis/ The king, 
supposing him serious, said, that nothing would be 
morę agreeable to him than to see thc islanders inrad- 
ing the continent of Łydia with cayalry. The other 
thns interrapted him : * Your wish to see the inha- 
bitants of the islands pursae such measures is cer- 
tainly reasonable ; but do you not imagine that the 
eircumstance of your builcUng a fleet to attack the 
i^anders must gire them equal satisfaction ? They 
can wish for no better opportunity of rerenging the 
cauae of these Greeks on the continent, reduced by 
you to seryitude, than by meeting the Łydians on the 
ocean/ The wisdom of the remark was acceptable to 

1 Diogenes Laertius, Plutarch, and Yalerius MaximuB, 
seyerally giye an account of Bias. He was one of the 8even 
wise men of Greece. Some fishermen found a gplden tripod, 
on which was inscribed, ' To the wisest :' it was giyen to 
Bias, who sent it to Delphi. W hen his yanquished country- 
men fled before the enemy each took with him the most 
yaluabje part of his property. Bias took nothing : on being 
asked why, ' I always carry/ he replied, * my most yaluable 
things with me/ meaning his leafning and abilities. — T. 

2 Pittacus of Mitylene was another of the seyen wise men. 
His life is ¥nritten by Diogenes Laertius. In a war betwixt 
the Athenians and the people of Mitylene he challenged 
the enemy 's generał to single combat, and with a net which 
he secretly brought he entangled and easily conquered his 
adyersary. From this eircumstance the conteat of the 
retiarii and mirmillones are said first to httye %,t\%ftii. ^vk 
most memorable sayiną wta — ' £ndeavoT to ptQyeiiX ^^VCfiiV^ \ 

ifitbęppen, bear it witb equanimity/ T. 
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Craeras: be not only declined all tlionghis of coor 
stmcting a fieet, bnt entered into an amicable allianc« 
witb the lonians of tbe islands. ^ 

XXVIII. He afterwards progipessively snbdited 
almost all tbe nations wbicb are sitnate on tbis fiide 
tbe ńrer Halys. Tbe Cilicians and tbe Łycians alone 
were not brougbt under bis yoke ; but be totally ran- 
ąnisbed tbe Łydians, Pbrygians, Mysians, Marian- 
dynians, Cbalybians, Papblagonians, Tbracians, Tby- 
nians, Bithynians, Carians, lonians, Dorians, ifiolians, 
and Pampbylians. 

XXIX. After Croesus bad obtained all tbese Tic- 
tońes, and extended tbe power of tbe Łydians, Sardis 
became tbe resort of tbe great and tbe affluent, as well 
as of sucb as were celebrated in Oreece for tbeir 
talents and tbeir wisdom. Among tbese was Solon :' 
at tbe reąuest of tbe Atbenians be bad formed a codę 
of laws for tbeir use. He bad tben engaged in a 
course of trarels, wbicb was to be of ten years' con- 
tinuance : bis ar o wed parpose was of a philosopbical 
naturę ; but bis real object was to avoid tbe necessity 
of abrogating the laws be bad enacted. The Atbenians 
were of tbemselyes unable to do tbis, haying bound 
tbemselyes by tbe most solemn oatbs to preserye in- 
Tiolate for ten years tbe institutions of Solon. 

XXX. During his absence Solon had yisited Amasis 
in iEgypt, and came now to Croesus ^ at Sardis. He 

1 To giye a particular accoant of Solon would ezceed our 
limits. He was one of the seyen wise men of Greece, bom 
at Salamis ; and according to Aulus Gellius flońshed at 
Athens when Tarquinius Priscus reigned at Romę. He was a 
wise, but seyere legislator, rescuing bis countrymen from 
saperstition, ignorance, and yice. His life is giyen at lengtlf 
bjr P2utarch.-'T, 

$ It ia doubted by some autboia "wYi^tket ^ii^ \ii\.«tV\««. 
wńich ia berę described evex V)ok. p\«.ce. T\i^ ^^^^K^crai^ 
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was receiyed on. his airiyal with the kindest hospi- 
Iftlity, and entertained in the palące of Croesus. In a 
few days the king directed his serrants to attend 
So\on to the different repositories of his wealth, and 
to show him their splendid and valuahle contents. 
Wheu he had ohserred them ąll, Croesus thus ad- 
dressed him : — * My Athenian g^^est, the voice of famę 
speaks loudly of yonr wisdom. I haye heard much 
of yonr trayels ; that .you have heen led, hy a truły 
philosophic spirit, to yisit a considerahle portion of 
the glohe. I am hence induced to inąuire of you 
what man, of all you haye heheld, has seemed to you 
most tnily happy V The expectation of being himself 
esteemed the happiest of mankind prompted his in- 
quiry. Solon proyed hy his reply his attachment to 
truth and ahhorrence of fiattery. ^ I think/ said he, 
* O king ! that Tellus the Athenian best deseryed 
the appellation of happy/ Croesus was astonished. 
' On what/ he asked, ' were the claims of Tellus to 
this distinction founded V ' Because/ answered Solon, 
' nnder the protection of a most excellent form of 
goyemment, Tellus had many yirtuous and amiable 
children ; he saw their offspring, and they all suryiyed 



reply of Solon to Croesus has been introdnced in a yariety of 
oompositions ancient and modern. See Jayenal, Sat. z. 
yerse 273. See Ausonius also, and Oyid. The dying speech 
of Julian, as given by Mr. Gibbon, from Libanius, (vol. iy, 
p. 200, octayo edition) contains many sentiments similar to 
these of Solon. ' I have leamed/ says Julian, * from reli- 
gion, that an early death bas often been the reward of piety.' 




blood the death of Sarpedon his son, had «k y^T^ 'ycdc^«i:1^^\. 
notion of happineaa ot ąlory beyond the gTOve.' "C^\i»«i»»s^ 
reJates tbatjbe biatory la represented in a m^AA^ moTL^me^iS. 
st Argot, — jI, 
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him : at the elose of a prosperous life we celebrated 
his funeral with -crery circumstance of honor. In ^ 
oontest with some of their neighbors at Eleiuis kfi 
flew to the assistance of his countrymen : he contri- 
buted to the defeat of the enemy, and met death in ths 
field of glory. The Athenians puhlidy buried him ia 
the place where he fell ; and his funeral pomp wm 
magnificently attended/ 

XXXI. Solon was continuing to make respectfU 
mention of Tellns when Croesus anxiously intermpted 
him, and desired to know whom, next to Tellus, hc 
esteemed most happy; not donhting but the answei 
would now be favorable to himself. * Cleobis aikj 
Bito/ replied Solon : * they were Argires by birdi, 
fortunate in their circumstances, and so remarkablf 
for their bodily prowess, that they had both of theai 
been crowiied as conąuerors in their public games. It 
is farther related of them that on a certain festival ol 
Juno their mother was to have been carried to the 
tempie in a chariot drawn by oxen. The beasts wen 
not ready for the purpose ; but the young men in- 
stantly took the yokes on themselyes and drew theii 
mothet in the carriage to the tempie, through a spaoc 
of forty-five furlongs. Haying performed this in the 
presence of innumerable spectators, they terminated 
their liyes in a manner which was singularly fortunate. 
In this eyent the deity madę it appear that death is 8 
greater blessing to mankiud than life. The surronnd- 
ing multitude proclaimed their praise : the men com- 
mended their prowess : the women enyied their mo- 
ther ; who was delighted with the deed itself, and thf 
glory which attended it. Standing before the shrine. 
she implored the diyinity, in whose honor her sons 
€xertioBs had been madę, to ^aiA ^^tsi >&i« ^^atAi 
blesaing man could receWe. XiV.ex \kftT \xv8«ok^ « 
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when the flucceeding sacrifice and festiYal were ended* 
tiie young men retired to rest within the templej bnt 
they rosę no morę. The Argires have preserred at 
Delphi the fignres of Cleobis and Bito, aa of men 
desenring superior distinction/ This, according to 
Solon's estimate, was happiness in the second de- 
grec. 

XXXII. Croesus was still dissatisfied : ' Man of 
Athens !' he resumed, * think you so meanly of my 
prosperity, as to place me eren beneath men of priyate 
and obsGure condition V *• Croesns/ he replied, * you 
inquire of me my sentiments of hnman naturę : of me, 
wfao consider the diyine beings as Tiewing us men with 
inridions and malignant aspects.' In the space of a 
protracted life, how many things occur which we see 
with reluctance and support with anguish ! I will 
snppose the term of human life to extend to serenty 
years: this period, if we except the intel^calatory 
months, will amount to twenty-fiye thonsand two hun- 
dred days : to make our computation regnlar and exact, 
suppose we add this month to each alternate year, we 
shall then haye thirty-fiye additional months, or one 
thonsand two hundred and flfty days. The whole 
seyenty years will therefore consist of twenty-six 
thonsand two hundred and fifty days ; yet of this 
Dumber will eyery day be productiye of some new 
incident. Thus, Croesus, does our naturę appear a 
eontinued series of calamity. I see you as the soye- 
reign of many nations, and possessed of extraordinary 
affluence and power. But I shall not be able to giye a 
satisfactory answer to the ąuestion you propose till I 

1 This is one of the passages in which the malignity of 
tlerodotus, according to Plutarch, ia mo^t qqsv%'vvc?q>kp^&» 
Thus, sajs PJiztarch, attributing to ^o\oTiw\i%.\. V<^VY[&av^ 
tJunkB oftbe gods, he adds maUce toWap^eiai <— T« 
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know that yonr scenę of life shall baye closed with 
tran(]|uillity. The man of affluence is not, in fact, morę 
happy than the possessor of a hare snfficiency ; tmless/ 
in addition to his wealth, his end of life be fortiinate'.' 
We often discern misery in the midst of splendid 
pleuty, whilst real happiness is found in bumbler sta- 
tions. The lich man, who knows not happiness, stir- 
passes but in two things the hnmbler but mdre fortn- 
nate character with which we compare bim. Yet there 
are a yańety of incidents in which the latter excel8 the, 
former. The ńch man can gratify his passions, and 
bas little to apprehend from accidental injuries. The 
poor man's condition exempts him intirely from these 
sources of afEliction. He moreoyer possesses strength 
and health : a stranger to misfortune, be is blessed in 
bis children and amiable in himself. If at the end of 
such a life his dęath be fortunate, this, O king ! is the 
trały happy man, the object of your cnrious inąniry. 
Cali no man happy till you know the naturę of bis 
death : he is at best but fortunate. Ali these reąuisites 
for happiness it is in no man's power to obtain, for no 
one region can supply them; it affords perhaps the 
enjoyment of some, but it is remarkable for the absence 
of others. That which yields the morę numeroos 
sources of gratification is so far the best : sucb also is 
the imperfection of man, excellent in some respects, 
weak and defectiye in others. He who possesses the 
most adyantages, and afterwards leayes the world with 
composure, he alone, O Croesus ! is intitled to our ad- 
miration. It is the part of wisdom to look to the eyent 
of things ; for the Deity often oyerwhelms with misery. 



1 ThiB sentence of Solon is ęaraphrased by Sophocles in 
his (EdipuB Tyrannus. It "was indeeA ^N^et^ i'ab^QTvx^ ^^^oftk- 
meut with the Greeks in g©n©ia\,— ZjarcKer* 
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those who haye formerly been placed at the iommit of 
felicity/ 

XXXIII. To these words of Solon Croesns refdsed 
bofh his esteent and praise, and he afterwards di»- 
missed fhe philosopher with indifference.^ The senti- 
ment which prompts us not to be elated with temporary 
blissy but to look beyond the present moment, appeared 
to Croesus neither wise nor just. 

XXXiy. Solon was no sooner departed than, as if 

to punish Croesus for his arrogance, in esteeming him- 

self the happiest of mankind, a wonderful eyent befell 

him, which seemed a Tisitation from heaveii. He saw 

in his sleep a yision, menacing the calamity which 

afterwards depriyed him of his son. Croesus had two 

sons : the one marked by natural defect, being dumb : 

the other, whose name was Atys, was distinguished by 

his superior accomplishments. The intimation of the 

Tision which Croesus saw was, that this Atys should 

die by the point of an iron spear. Roused and terri- 

fied by this dream, he revolyed the matter seriously 

n his mind. His first step was to settle his son in 

aarriage : he then took from him the command of the 

lydian troops whom he before conducted in their war- 

ke expeditions: the spears and darts, with eyery 

her kind of hostile weapon, he rcmoyed in a heap to 

. At this period the celebrated ^Esop was also at the court 

Croesus, and much respected. He was afflicted with the 

pnce of Solon : and. conrersing with him as a friend — 

>a see, Solon/ said he, * that we must either not come 

I kings, or we must entertain them with things agreeable 

liam. ' That is not the point/ replied Solon ; ' you 

Id either say nothing to them, or tell them what is use- 

— < I must confess/ says Bayle, after relating the above, 

\ this caution of ^Esop argues a man well ac<\UA.vii\j^Q^ 

the court and creat men ; but Solon' a anawei \& V}ti« \xvi^ 

I ofdirines, who direct the conscieaces oi ^tulc^^J — H^* 
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the female apartments, that his 0on might not 
injury from the fali of tbem. 

XXXV. Whilst the nuptialfl of this son employad 
his attention an unfortunate homicide arriy^d at Sar- 
dia, a Phrygian by nation, and of the royal fiunily. 
He presented himself at the pałace of Croesns, firon 
whom he reąnired and receiyed expiatioi&' with tiie 
usual ceremonies. The Łydian modę of expiatioa 
nearly resembles that in use among the Greeks. When 
CrcBsns had perfonned what custom exacted he in- 
qnired who and whence he was: 'From what part/ 
said he, ' of Phrygia do yon come? why are yoii a 
snppliant to me ? what man or woman haye yon slainf 
' O king y replied the stranger, ' I am the son of Gor- 
dius, who was the son of Midas. My name is Adras- 
tns :* unwillingly I haye killed my brother, for whieh 
I am banished by my father, and rendered intirely 
destitnte/ ' Tou come/ replied Croesusy ' of a familj 

1 It was the office of the priests to ezpiate for erimes 
committed either from aocident or design, and they wece 
therefore called kathartai, curifiers : but it should appear 
from the aboye, and other similar incidents, that kings an- 
ciently ezercised the fimctions of the priesthood. — T, 

2 There is a passage in Photius relatiye to this Adrastas, 
which two learned men, Palmerins and Larcher, haye under- 
stood and applied yery differently. The passage is this : 
Photius, in nis Bibliotheca, giying an account of the histo- 
rical work of Ptolemaeus son of Hephsestion, says thus : ' He 
also relates that the name of the person who, in the first booł 
of Herodotus, is said to haye been killed by Adrastus son 
of Gordius, was Agathon, and that it was in conseąuence of 
some dispute about a quail/ 

The aboye, and as it should seem with greater probability, 
Palmerins applies to the brother of Adrastus ; Larcher un- 
derstands it of the son of Croesus. 

With respectto the quail, some of our readers may probably 
thank us for informing them that the ancients had their quaÓ 
ae the moderna haye their cock-figlotB*— T. 
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whom I esteem my friends. My protection shall, in 
return, be extended to you. You shall reside in my 
palące, and be proyided with erery necessary. Yoa 
will do well not to suffer your misfortone to distreis 
you too much/ CroMus ihen received him into his 
faraily. 

XXXyi. There appeared about this time, near 
Olympus in Mysia, a wild boar * of an extraordinary 
size, which, issuing from the mountain, did great in- 
jury to the Mysians. They had freąuently attacked 
it; but their atiempts to destroy it, so far from 
proving successful, had been attended with loss to 
themselyes. In the extremity therefore of their dis- 
tress they sent to Croesus a message of the following 
import : * There has appeared among us, O king ! a 
wild boar of a most extraordinary size, injuring us 
much ; but to destroy which all our most strenuous 
endeayors have próved ineffectual. We iatreat you 
therefore to send to us your son, at the head of a 
chosen band, with a number of dogs, to relieve us 
irosm this formidable animal/ Croesus, remembering 
his dream, answered them thus : * Of my son you must 
forbear to make mention: him I cannot send: he is 
łately married, and his time and attention sufficiently 
employed. But a chosen band of Łydians, hunters 
and dogs, shall attend you ; and I shall charge them 
to take eyery possible means of relieying you, as soon 
as possible, from the attacks of the boar/ 

XXXVII. This answer of Croesus satisfied the 



1 It fthonld seem, from the accounts of ancient autfaors, that 
the rayagefi of the wild boar were considered as morę for« 
midable than those of the otber sayage animala. T\i« ^ou. 
ąuest of the Erymanthisn boar was one of tbe f«ite^\?\iOT^ ol 
Hercules; and tbe story of the Caledonian \)oai \« on^ <ii \^«i 
JBost bettutWuJ ia Ovid, — T. 
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Hyaiaiui bnt the f^^iuig mui hearing of t 
aod łhał hU faUier b&d TefuMd the lolicitat 
HyiiutB for him to accompany them, hastę 
presence of the kiag, and apoke to him a 
' It wat formerly, sir, egteenied in our n 
excellent and honorable to seek renown in 
the hunting of wild beasts : but -you oow d 
of both these opportuDities of aignatising mj 
oat hafing reason to Hccuse me eitber of co 
■lotb. Wbenever I am now seen in public, 
and contemptible shall I appeu! How will i 
citizens or my new wife esteem me ? what < 
opinion of the man whom bKo has marriedT' 
łhen, air, eitber to proceed od Ihis expeditU 
descend to couTince me that the motivea o 
fnsal are Teaaonable and snfficieot.' 

xxxviii. ' My son,' replied Crcesus, 
in any reapeet think unfaTorahly o( your c 
yonr conducl. My behavioT lowards you ia 
by a nsion. wbich bas lately warned me tha 
will be short, and that you muat perish fram 
of au tron spear. Tbis haa first of all indi 
Rccelerate your nnptiala, and also te refuae 
sence in the proposed eipedition, wishin] 
caution, to preserve you at leaat aa long 
liye. I esteem you as my ooly son ; for you 
on aocount of his infirmity, is in a manner li 
XXXIX. ' HaviDg had auch a rision,' 
Atys to bis fatber, ' I can eaaily foigive yov 
conceming me : but as you apparently m 
the matter, auffer me to esplaio what seen 
eacaped you, TheTision, aa you affirm, intir 
my death ahould be occasioned by the point c 
hot what arms or spear haa a wild boar that y 
dread? If indeed it bad \)eenVo\4 ■3o\i'ife 
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peńsb hy a tmk, or something of a similar naturę, 
your condnct would hare been atrictly proper; but, 
u a spear^s point is the object of your alarm, and we 
are not going to contend with men, I bope for your 
permifsion to join this party/ 

' XŁ. ^ Son,' answered Croesus, * your reasoning 
conceming my dream bas induced me to alter my 
opinion, and I accede to your wishes/ 

XLI. Tbe king then sent for Adrastus tbe Pbrygian ; 
whom, on bis appearing, be tbus addressed : ' I do not 
mean to remind you of your former calamities ; but 
you muat bare in memory tbat I reliered you ia 
your distress, took you into my family, and supplied 
all your necessities. I bave now tberefore to solicit 
tbat return of kindness wbicb my conduct claims. In 
tbis proposed bunting excursion you must be tbe 
guardian of my son : preserve bim on tbe way from 
any tecret treacbery wbicb may tbreaten your common 
security. It is consistent tbat you sbould go wbere 
brayery may be disting^aisbed and reputation gained : 
Talor bas been tbe distinction of your family, and witb 
persónal yigor bas descended to yourself.' 

XLII. ' At your reąuest, O king V replied Adrastiis, 
^ I sball comply witb wbat I sbould otbenTise baye re- 
fused. It becomes not a man like myself, oppressed 
by so great a calamity, to appear among my morę 
fortunate eąuals : I baye neyer wisbed, and I baye 
(reąuently ayoided it. My gratitude in tbe present 
instance impels me to obey your commands. I will 
tberefore engage to accompany and guard your son, 
and promise, as far as my care can ayail, to restore 
bim to you safe.' 

XLIII. Immediately a band of yoTitha weie bi^<^^\j&^> 
the dogs of cbaae prepared, and tbe team ^e^^T\fc^» 
«^^' VOL. 1. c 
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Arriyed in the yicinity of Olympus, thej souglit the 
beast ; and ha,Ying found his hannty they suiroimded 
it in a body, and attacked bim with tbeir spears. It 
so happened tbat the stranger Adrastus, who hadbeen 
purified for mnrder, directing a blow at the boar, missed 
bis ainiy abd killed the son of Croesns. . Thns he was 
destroyed by the point of a spear, and the yision proyed 
to be prophetic. A messenger immediately hasteneid 
to Sardis, informing Croesus of the erent whicb oc- 
casioned the death of his son. 

XLIV. CroesuSy mnch as he was afflicted with his 
' domestic loss, borę it the less patiently becanse it was 
inflicted by him whom he had himself purified and 
protected. He broke into yiolent complaints at his 
misfortune, and invoked Jupiter, the deity of expia- 
tion, in attestation of the injury he had received« 
He iuYoked him also as the guardian of hospitality 
and friendship :* of hospitality, because, in receiying 
a stranger, he had receiyed the murderer of his son ; 
of friendship, because the man whose aid he might 
haye expected had proyed his bitterest enemy. 

XŁy. Whilst his thoughts were thus occupied the 

1 Jupiter was adored under different titles, according to 
the place and circumstance of bis different worshippera.— . 
Larcher, 

The sky was the department of Jupiter: hence he was 
deęmed the god of tempests. The foUowing titles were giy«Q 
him : Pluyius, Fluriosus, Fulgurator, Fulgurum Effeetor, 
Descensor, Tonans. Other epithets were giyen him, relatiye 
to the wants of men, for which he was thought to proyide;. 
Sęe Bos (Seager's abridged translation), and Robinson'8 
Antiquities of Greece. Ihe aboye obseryation is confined 
to the Greeks. — The epithets of the Roman Jupiter were 
ahnost without number ; and there was hardly, as Spenot 
obseryes, a town, or eyen hamlet, in Italy, that had not* 
Jopiter of its own. — T, 
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Łydians appeared with the body of his son :' behind 
followed the homicide. He adranced towards Croesus, 
and, with extended hands, implored that he might 
suffer death on the body of him whom he had slain. 
He recited hia former calamities ; to which was now 
to be added that he was the destroyer of the man who 
had expiated him : he was consequently no longer fit 
to liye. Croesus listened to him with attention ; and, 
although oppressed by his own patemal gńef, he could 
not refuse his compassion to Adrastus ; to whom he 
spake as foliows : * My friend, I am snfficiently re- 
yenged by yonr yolnntary condemnation of yourself.^ 
You are not guilty of this event,' for you did it with- 
out design. The ofiended deity, who wamed me of 
the eyil, has accomplished it/ Croesus therefore 
buried his son with the proper ceremonies: but the 
unfortunate descendant of Midas, who had killed his 
brother and his friend, retired at the dead of night to 
the place where Atys was buried, and, confessing him- 
self to be the most miserable of mankind, siew himself 
on the tomb. 

XŁyi. The two years which succeeded the death of 
his son were passed by Croesus in extreme affliction. 
His grief was at length suspended by the increasing 
greatness of the Persian empire, as well as by that of 

1 This solcimn procession of the Lydians, bearing to the 
presence of the father the dead body of his son, toUowed 
moumAiUy by the person who had killed him, would, it is 
preśumed, tiffoid no mean subject for an historical painting,^ 
— T, 

i Diodorus Sicnlus relates that it was the first intention of 
of Croesus to have bumed Adrastus aliye ; but his yoluntary 
offer to submit to death deprecated his anger.— T. 

3 See Homer's Iliad, book iii., where Friam thuft ^d^^^^^^ 
Helen : 

JVi? crńne oftbine our present sufiFeringB dtawa *, 
Nottbott, bQtHeaven'8 disposing wiW, tlx« cwiw.— P^yp*' 
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Cyrus, son of Cambyses, who had deprived Attyagety 
0on of Cyaxare8, of his dominions. To restrain the 
|K>wer of Persia, before it should become too gmi 
and too eKtensire, was the object of his solicitade. 
Łistening to these snggestions, he determined to cob« 
suit the different oracles ' of Greece, and also that of 

1 On the subject of oracles, it may not be improper, onee 
for all, to in£orm the English reader tbat the Apollo of Del- 
phi was, to ase Mr.Bayle^swords, the jndge witnont appeal; 
the greatest of the heathen gods not preser ring, in rebition 
to -oracles, his adyantage or superiority. The oracles of Tio- 
phonius. Dodona, and Ammon, had not so much credit as that 
of Delpni, nor did they equal it either in esteem or dnration. 
The oracie at Abas was an oracie of Apollo ; but, from the 
little mention that is madę of it by ancient writers, it does 
not appear to haye been held in the extremest yeneration. 
At Dodona, as we describe it from Montfaucon, there were 
•ounding kettles; from whence came the proirerb of the 
Dodonean hrass ; which, according to Menander, if a man 
toiiched but onee, would contlnue ringinę the whole day. 
Others speak of the doyes of Dodona, which spoke and de- 
liyered the oracles ; of two doyes, according to Statins, one 
ilew to Libya, to pronounoe the oracles of Jupiter ; the other 
stayed at Dodona : of which Jhe morę rational explanatioQ 
is, that two females established religious ceremonies at ike 
sama time, at Dodona, and in libya ; for, in the aneient lan- 
guage of the people of Epinis, the same word signifies a 
doye and an old woman. At the same place also was an oak, 
or, as some say, a beech-tree, hallowed by the prejudiees of 
the people from the remotest antiquity. 

The oracie of Trophonius' cave, from its singularity, de- 
seryes minuter mention. He, says Pausanias, who deaired 
to consult it, was obliged to undergo yarious preparatory 
ceremonies, which continued for seyeral days: he was to 

Surify himself by yarious methods, to offer sacrifices to many 
ifferent deities ; he was then conducted by night to a neigh- 
boring riyer, where he was anointed and wasned ; he after- 
wards drank of the water of forgetfulness, that his former 
oares might be buried ; and of the water of remembrance, 
that he might forget nothing of what he was to see. The 
eaye was surrounded by a wali ; it resembled an oyen ; was 
four cabita wide, and eight deep : it 'w^a d^^ceuded by a 
ladder; and he who went dofwn c«m*^ -^^^i \o:^i^«^ 
m$de ofbonej: when he "waa got dcnm \i* ^w^ -«»»»» ^- 
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Łibya ; and for this purpose sent messeng^n to Delphi, 
the Phocian Abas, and to Dodona : he sent also to Am- 
phiaraas, Trophonins, and the Milesian Branchidas. 
The aboYe-mentioned are the oracles which Croesui 
consulted in Greece : he sent also to the Libyan Ammon. 
His motiye in these consultations was to form an idea 
of the tnith of the oracles respectiyely , meaning after- 
wards to obtain from them a decisire opinion con- 
oeming the propriety of an ^cpedition against the 
Persians. 

XŁyiI. He took this method of proving the truth 
of their different Communications. He computed with 
his Łydian messengers that each should consult the 
different oracles on the hnndredth day of their de- 
partnre from Sardis, and respectiyely ask what Croesus, 
the son of Alyattes, was doing: they were to write 
down and communicate to Croesus the reply of each 

ąnainted with futnrity. For morę partienlan oonceming 
this oracie, consult Montfaucon, Vo>age de Jeune Anacbarsis, 
in which the different descriptions of antiquity, concerning 
this and other oracles, are collected and methodised. See 
also Yan Dale. Of Uie abore a classical and correct descrip- 
tion may also be found in Glorer^s Athenaid. 

Amphiarans was one of the seyen warriors who fought 
against Thebes : he perfonned on that occasion the functions 
of a priest, ana was sapposed on that account to communi- 
cate oracles after his death. They who consulted him were 
to abstain from winę for three days, and from all nourish- 
ment for twenty-four hours. They then sacrificed a ram 
before his statuę, on the skin of which, spread in the yesti- 
bole, they retired themselyes to sleep. Tne deity was sup- 
posed tcrappear to theminayision, and answer their ques- 
tions. 

The tempie of Branchidae was afterwards, according to 
Pliny, named the tempie of Didymean Apollo. It was bumed 
by Xerxes, but afterwards built with such extraordinary 
magnificence^ that, according to Yitruyius, \t w«,& on^ ol ^« 
four ediSeea wbich renderea the names o{ tYieit «t<:^\X^^V% 
źaoBortM/, Some aeoount may be found oi i!)[iia teni^^^ \xl 
CMsitiWa Aaiatic Antiquities. T. 
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particular oracie.' Of the oracnlar answers in geiietal 
we haye no account remaining ; but the Łydians ha^ 
no sooner entered the tempie of Delphi, and propomd 
their ąuestions, than the Pythian' answered thus, ib 
heroic rerse : 

I coant the sand, I measure out the sea ; 
The silent and the dumb are heard by me : 
£'en now the odors to my sense that rise, 
A tortoise boiling with a lamb supplies, 
Where brass below and brass aboye it lies. 

XLVIII. They wrote down the communication ol 
the Pythian, and returned to Sardis. Of the answen 
which his other messengcrs brought with them on theii 
return, Croesus found nonę which were satisfactóry. 
But a feryor of gratitude and piety was excited in him 
as soon as he was informed of the reply of the Py- 
thian ; and he exclaimed, without reserye, that there 
was no true oracie but at Delphi, for this alone had 
explained his employment at the stipulated time. ■ Ii 
seems that on the day appointed for his seryants to 

1 Lucian makes Jupiter complain of the great trouble t^e 
deities undergo on account of mankind. * As for Apollo/ 
says he, ' be has undertaken a troublesome office : be ia 
obliged to be at Delphi this minutę, at Colophon the next, 
here at Delos, there at Branchidae, just as his ministers 
choose to require bim v not to mention the tricks wbich are 
played to make trial of bis sagacity, wben people boil togę- 
tber the flesh of a lamb and a tortoise ; so that if he had not 
had a yery acute nose, Croesus would baye gone away and 
ąbused bim.* — T, 

2 The Py tbian Apollo, if we may credit the Greeks them- 
selyes, was not always on the best terms with the Muses. — 
Lowth on the poetry of the Hebrews, 

Van Dale, in bis book De Oraculis, obseryes that at Delphi 

the priestess had priests and poets to take down and ex- 

plain and mend ber gibberish ; which senred to justify 

Apollo from the imputation of making bad yęrses ; for, u 

thejr were dęfectire, the fault waa\^\^ aiQ.X\x^ vGCA.\£Ok»Q&\^v~ 

Jortin, 
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consult tbe different oracles, determining to do what 
it would be eąually difficult to discoyer or explaiii, he 
had cut in pieces a tortoise and a lamb, and boiled 
tbem togietber in a covered yessel of brass. 

XLIX. We have before related wbat was tbe an- 
swer of tbe Delpbic oracie to Croesus : what reply tbe 
Łydians receiyed from Ampbiarans after tbe usual re- 
ligious ceremonies, I am not able to affirm ; of tbis it 
is only asserted tbat its answer was satisfactory to 
Croesus. 

Ł. Croesus, after tbese tbings, determined to con- 
ciliate tbe diWnity of Delpbi by a great and magni- 
ficent sacrifice. He offered up tbree thonsand cbosen 
yictims ; be coUected a great number of coucbes de- 
corated witb gold and silrer,^ many goblets of gold, 
and yests of purple ; all tbese be consnmed together 
on one immense pile, tbinking by tbese means to render 
tbe deity morę anspicious to bis hopes : be persuaded 
bis subjects also to offer up in like manner tbe proper 
objects of sacrifice tbey respectiyely possessed. As, 
at tbe conclusion of tbe aboye ceremony, a consider- 
able quantity of gold bad run togetber, be formed of 
it a number of tiles. Tbe larger of tbese were six 
palms long, tbe smaller tbree ; but nonę of tbem were 
less tban a palm in tbickness, and tbey were one hun- 
dred and seyenteen in number : four were of tbe purest 
gold, weigbing eacb one talent and a balf ; tbe rest 
were of inferior ąuality, but of tbe weigbt of two 

' 1 Prodigal as tbe munificence of Croesus appears to haye 
been on this occasion, the funeral pile of the Emperor Seye^ 
ras, as descńbed by Herodian, was neither less splendid nor 
less costly. He tells us tbat there was not a province, city, 
or crandee throughout the wide circuit of the U.oii!A.Ti ^isi^Yt^ 
wbich did not contribute to decorate tbis sw^ei^ «^\^^«. 
Yfhea the wbole was completed, after maii^ ^V5» oi v^«v^- 
TBtory ceremoniea, the nezt successor to tYie «ra.vvtft V\VNa. ^ 
^Z **5f!V^ ^® P'^®* aod in a little tuae e^rw^ n^iył^^^'^ 
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talents* He (constracted ako a lion of pure gold,'vWłiiGli 
weighed ten talente. It was originally placed at tlM 
Delphian tempie, on the aboye gold tiles ; but when 
this edifice was bnmed it fell from ita place, 'and now 
standa in tbe Corintbian treaaury: it lost, boweTer, 
hj tbe fire three talenta and a balf of its former 
weigbt. 

LI. Croesus, moreorer, sent to Delpbi two large 
cisterns, one of gold and one of silrer : tbat of gold 
was placed on the right band in tbe yestibule of tbe 
tempie ; tbe silver one on tbe left. Tbese also were 
remoYed wben tbe tempie was consumed by fire : the 
golden goblet weighed eigbt talents and a balf and 
twelye minte, and was.afterwards placed in tbe Claao* 
menian treasury : tbat of silyer is capable of holding 
six bnndred amphorse ; it is placed at tbe entrance ci 
the tempie, and used by tbe inhabitants of Delpbi in 
their Tbeophanian festiyal : they assert it to baye been 
the work of Theodonis of Samos ;' to wbicb opinion, 
as it is eyidently tbe production of no mean artist, I 
am inclined to accede. Tbe Corintbian treasury also 
possesses fonr silyer casks, wbicb were sent by Croesns, 
in addition to the aboye, to Delpbi. His munificenoe 
did not yet ceasethe presented also two basins, one 
of gold, anotber of silyer. An inscription on tbat of 
gold asserts it to baye been tbe gift of the Łacedae- 
monians ; but it is not true, for this also was the gift 

1 Tbese tiles, this lion, and the statuę of the breadmaker of 
Croesus, were all of them at a subsequent period seized by the 
Phocians, to defray the expenses of the noly war. — Larcher, 

2 He was the first statuary on record. The following men- 
tion is madę of bim by Pilny : — ^Theodorus, who constructed 
the labyrinth at Samos, madę a cast of himself in brass, 
which, independent of its being a perfect likeness, was anex« 
łraordinary effort of genius. tle Wd. m Yi\a t\%VA Iwid a fila ; 

W2th three ńngera of his left be be\dai<i«ct\^^ ^tw^Ti^? i^^w 
horsea: tAe carriage, tbe boraes, ml^ Vh« tó.Nr«, Nłvc<8k w 
-\innte, tbat tbe wbole waa covered\>YtJiew«i%%Q!l%.^n*— a 
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of Croesns. To gratify the ŁacedemonianSy a eertain 
Delphian wrote tliis inocription : although I am able, 
I do not think proper to disclose his name.' The boy 
through whose hand the water ilows waa giveii by the 
Łacedasmonians ; the basins undoubtedly were not. 
Many other smaller presents accompanied these ; 
among which were eome silyer dishes, and the figura 
of a woman in gold, three cubits high, who, according 
to the Delphiansy waa the person who madę the bread 
fur the family of Croesus.' This prince, besides all 
that we hare enamerated, consecrated at Delphi his 
wife's necklace and girdles. 

LII. To Amphiarausy haying heard of his yalor and 
misfortunes, he sent a shield of solid gold, with a 
strong spear madę intirely of gold, both shaft and 
head. These were all, witiiin my memory, preserred 
at Thebes, in the tempie of the Ismenian Apollo. 

LIII. The Łydians who were intrusted with thd 
care of these presents were directed to inąuire whether 
CroBsus might auspiciously undertake an expedition 
against the Persians, and whether he should procure 
any confederate assistance. On their arriral at the 
destined places they deposited their presents, and 
madę the inąuiries ^f the oracles precisely in the 

1 If PtolenuBus may be oredited in Photius, his name was 
^thus.— r. 

2 Crcesus, says Plutarch, honored the woman wbo madę 
his bread with a statuę of gold, from an honest emotion of 
gratitude. Alyattes, the father óf Crcesus, married a second 
wife, by which he had other children. This woman wished 
to remore Croesus out of the way, and gaye the female baker 
a dose of poison, charging her to put it into the bread which 
she madę for Crcssus. The woman infbrmed Crccsus of this, 
and gaye the poisoned bread to the queen's children. B^ 
these means Crcesus succeeded his {atner, and. «ucVLn!Ow\^%«^ 
the ńdelity of tbe woman, by thus making Vh% %5A \aT£L<&^i 

aa eridence ofbiM gntitude, — r. 
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following terms : — * Croesus, soyereign of Łydia, <ńd 
of yarions nations, esteems these the only gennine 
oracles ; in return for the sagacity which has marked 
yonr declarations he sends these proofs of his libe- 
rality: he finally desires to know whether he may 
proceed against the Persians, and whether he shall 
reqaire the assistance of any allies/ The answers of 
the oracles tended to the same pnrpose ; both of them 
assuring Croesus that if he proseiltited a war with 
Persia he should oyerthrow a mighty empire ; and 
both recommending him to form an alliance with those 
whom he should find to be the most powerful states of 
Greece. 

ŁIV. The report of these Communications trans- 
ported Croesus with excess of joy : elated with the 
idea of becoming the cónąueror of Cyrus, he sent 
again to Delphi, inąuired the number of inhabitants 
there, and presented each with two golden staters. In 
acknowlegement for this repeated liberality the Del- 
phians assigned to Croesus and the Łydians the priyi- 
lege of first consulting the oracie, in preference to 
other nations ; a distinguished seat in their tempie ; 
together with the immutable right, to such of them as 
pleased to accept it, of being inroUed among the citi- 
zens of Delphi. 

ŁV. After the aboye-mentioned marks of his muni- 
ficence to the Delphians Croesus consulted their oracie 
a third time. His experience of its yeracity increased 
the ardor of his curiosity : he was now anxious to be 
informed whether his power would ever suffer diminu- 
tion. The following was the answer of the Pythian : 

When o'er the Medes a mule shall sit on high, 
0'er pebbly Hermus, then, soft Lydian, fly ; 
Fly with all hastę •, for aafet^ acom \\ii i-wskft, 
Noi scruple to deserve a cowai^'a uwaift. 
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LVI. When the aboye yerses were communicated to 
Croesus he was morę dolighted than eyer ; confident 
that a mule woold neyer be soyereig^ of the Medes, 
and that conseąuently he could haye nothing to fear 
for himself or his posterity. His first object was to 
discoyer which were the most powerfol of the Grecian 
States, and to obtain their alliance. The LacedsB- 
monians of Doric, and the Athenians of lonian origio, 
seemed to claim%is distinguished preference. These 
nations, always eminent, were formerly known by the 
appellation of Pelasgians and HelleniansJ The former 
had neyer changed their place of residence ; the latter 
ofUen. Under the reign of Deucalion the Hellenians 
possessed the region of Phthiotis ; but under Dorus, 
the son of Hellenus, they inhabited the country called 
Ista^tis, which borders on Ossa and Olympus. They 
were driyen from hence by the Cadmaeansy and fixed 
themselyes in Macednum, near mount Pindus: mi- 
grating from hence to Dryopis, and afterwards to the 
Peloponnesus, they were known by the name of Do- 
rians. 

LVII. What language the Pelasgians used I cannot 
positiyely affirm : some probable conclusion may per- 
haps be formed by attending to the dialect of the rem- 
nant of the Pelasgians who no w inhabit Crestona' 
beyond the Tyrrhenians,' but who formerly dwelt in 
the country now called Thessaliotis, and were neigh- 
bors to those whom we at present name Dorians. 

1 On this passage Mr. Bryant remarks tbat the whole is 
exceedingly confiised, and that by it one would imagine 
Uerodotus excluded the Athenians from being Pelasgic. See 
Bryant*s Mythol. vol. iii. 39^.-7. 

2 It appears that Count Caylus has confoTii\ded Ci^^^oii^ ^1 
Thrace wiih Crotona of Magna Grecia •, but «ka \ift V^a ^A- 
duced no argument in proof of his opinion 1 do ia.O\. CQtiSftAftX 

// ofany importance, — Larcher, 
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CoDsideriDg these with the aboye, who fonoded the 
cities of Placia and Scylace on the Helle^pont, but 
once lired near the Athenians, together with th0 
people of other Pelasgian towns who hare sińce 
ohanged their names, we are on the whole justified ia 
our opinion that they formerly spoke a barbarous lan« 
guage. The Athenians therefore, who were alsa of 
Pelasgian origin, must necessarily, when they came 
amongst the Hellenians, hare learneS their language* 
It is obserrąble that the inhabitants of Crestona and 
Placia speak in the same tongue, but are neither of 
them understood by the people about them. These 
circumstances induce me to beliere that their language 
has experienced no change. 

ŁYHI. I am also of opinion that the Hellenian 
tongne is not at all altered. When first they se-» 
parated themselres from the Pelasgians they were 
neither numerous nor powerful. They haye sińce pro- 
gressiyely increased; haying incorporated many na- 
tions, barbarians and others, with their own. The 
Pelasgians haye always ayoided this modę of increas- 
ing their importance ; which may be one reason pro- 
bably why they neyer haye emecged from their oii- 
ginal and barbarous condition. , 

ŁIX. Of these nations Croesus had receiyed infor- 
mation that Athens suffered much from the oppression 
of Pisistratus, the son of Hippocrates, who at this time 
possessed there the supremę authority. The father of 
this man, when he was formerly a priyate spectator of 
the Olympic games, beheld a wonderfol: prodigy. 
Haying sacrificed a yictim, the brazen yessels, which 
were fiUed with the flesh and with water, boiled up 
and oyerflowed without the interyention of fire. Chilon 
tbe Lacedaemonian, who was au aec,\die;Tk\.'ci^;m\sv«ML ^i 
the fact, adyised Hippocrates, fixs\ ol «XV, lisA Vi ^wr; 
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a woman likely to produce fcim cMldren : secondly, if 
he was already mamed, to repndiate bis wife ; but if 
he had then a son, by all means to expose him. He 
wbo receiyed tbis counsel was by no means disposed to 
follow it, and bad afterwards tbis son Pisistratus. A 
tumult bappened betwixt tbose wbo dwelt on the sea- 
coast and tbose wbo inbabited tbe plains : of tbe former 
Megacles, tbe son of Alcmsson, was leader; Ły- 
curgns, son of kristolaides, was at tbe bead of tbe 
latter. Pisistratas took tbis opportunity of accom- 
plisbing tbe yiews of bis ambition. Under pretence 
of defending tbose of tbe mountains be assembled 
some factions adherents, and pnt in practice tbe fol- 
lowing stratagem : be not only wounded bimself, but 
bis mules,* wbicb be droye into tbe forum, affecting 
to bare madę bis escape from tbe enemy, wbo bad 
attacked bim in a country excur8ion. He claimed 
therefore tbe protection of tbe people, in return for 
tbe senrices wbicb be bad performed in bis command 
against tbe Megareans,' by bis capture of Nisdea, and 
by otber memorable exploits. Tbe Atbenians were 
deluded by bis artifice, and assigned some of tbeir 
cbosen citizens as bis guard,' armed witb clubs in- 

1 UlyMes^ Zopyras, and others, availed themselrM of si- 
milar artifices for the adyantage of tbeir country ; but Pisifl* 
tratus practised his to depress and enslaye his fello w- citi- 
zens. Tbis occasioued Solon to say to bim, * Son of Ilippo- 
erates. you ill apply tbe stratagem of Homer's Ulysses : he 
wounded bis booy to delude.tbe public enemies ; you wound 
yours to beguile your countryioen/ — Larcher, 

2 Tbe particulars of tbis anair ąre related by Plutarcb ia 
bis life of Solon. — T, 

S Tbe people being assembled to deliberate on tbe ambns- 
eade wbicb Pisistratus pretended was concerted ag;ainst him, 
asugned bim fifty guards for tbe secuńty ot \i\% ^^^^^^ii* 
Aristoo proposed the decreś ; but when \t w^ ouo^ '^^as^^^ 
tbe people acgaiesced in his taking as iBaa^ %\x^^'& ^s^ ^^ 
tboogbt proper. Solon, in a letter to Ep\mera^©a,'CTt^^«^^'^^ 
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stead of spears. These seconded the pnrpose of Pi- 
sistratus, and-seized the citadel. He thus obtained 
the supremę power ; but he neither chan^d the magia- 
trates nor altered the laws: he sufTered eyery thing 
to be condilcted in its ordinary course ; and bis go- 
yemment was alike honorable to himself *. and nsefiil 
to the city. The factions of Megacles and Łycurgiif 
afterwards united, and expelled him from Athens. 

ŁX. By these means Pisistratus became for the 
first time master of Athens, and obtained an authority 
which was far from being secure. 

The parties howeyer which effected his expiilsion 
presently disagreea. M«gacles, being hard pressed 
by his opponent, sent proposals to Pisistratus, offering 
him the supremę power, on condition of his manrying 
his daughter. Pisistratus acceded to the terms ; and 
a method was concerted to accomplish his return^ 
which to me seems exceedingly preposterous. The 
Grecians, from the remotest times, were distinguished 
aboye the barbarians by their acuteness ; and the Athe- 
nians, on whom this trick was played, were of all the 
Greeks the most eminent for their sagacity. There 
was a Paeaniean woman, whose name was Phya ; she 
wanted but three digits of being four cubits high, 
and was moreoyer uncommonly beautiful. She was 
dressed in a suit of armor, placed in a chariot, and de- 

in Dio^enes Laertius, but which seems to be spurious, says 
that Pisistratus reąuired four himdred guards ; which, not- 
withstanding Solon s remonstrances, were granted him. Po- 
ły snus says they assigned him three hundred. — Larcher, 

1 Pisistratus, says Plutarch, was not only observant of the 
laws of Solon himself, but obliged his adherents to be so too. 
Whilst in the enjoyment of ^e supremę authority he was 
summoned before the areopagus to answer for the crime of 
zDurder. He appeared with modesty to plead his cause : his 
accuser did not think proper to «pv««£« "I^^ ^'ossLft l^^\.\« 
reJgted by Aristo tle.— Larcher, 
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corated with the greatest imaginable splendor. She 
was conducted towards the city; heralds werc sent 
before, who, as soon as they airiyed witfain the 
walls óf Athens, were instructed to exclaim aloud — 
* Athenians, receiye Pisistratus a^in, and with good- 
will ; he is the fayorite of Minenra, and the goddess 
herself comes to conduct him to ber citadel.' The 
rumor soon spread among^t the mnltitude that Mi- 
nenra was bringing back Pisistratus. Those in the 
city being told that this woman was their goddess, 
prostrated themselyes before her, and admitted Pi- 
sistratus.* y 

LiXI. By these means the son of Hippocrates re- 
coyered his authority, and fulfilled the terms of his 
agreement with Megacles, by marrying his daughter.' 
But, as he had already sons grown up, and as the 
Alcmseonides were stigmatised by some imputed con- 
tamination,^ to ayoid haying children by this marriage 
he refused to liye with his wife. This incident, which 
the woman for a certain time concealed, she aflerwards 
reyealed to her mother, in coiisequence perhaps of 
her inquiries. The father was soon informed of it, 
whoy exasperated by the affront, forgot his ancient 
resentments, and entered into a league with those 
whom he had formerly opposed. Pisistratus, seeing 
the danger which menaced him, hastily left the coun- 

1 The ambitious in all ages haye madę religion an instru- 
ment of their designs, and the people, natnrally superstitious 
and weak, haye always been the dupes. — Larcher. 

2 Her name was Cssyra, as appears from the Scholiast to 
the Nabes of Aristophanes. — Palmeriw. 

3 Megacles, who was archon in the time of the conspiraoy 
of Cylon, put the conspirators to death at the foot of l\v^ 
altars where they had tsken refuge. All thoae w\io \i»,^ «ri 
concam in tbe perpetntion of murder weie coi^i^^i^^ ^^ 
detestable, — Larcher, 
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ttjf aiidy retiring to Eretria, there deliberated wid 
his BonB concemiDg their futurę eonduct. The senti< 
ments of Hippias, which were for attempting the re- 
coyery of their dignity, preyailed. They met with im 
difficulty in procuring assistauce from the neighborioj 
ttatesy amongst whom a pfejudice in their faTor g^ne- 
rally preyailed . Many citieą anńfted them largely witł 
money ; hut the Thehani were particularly lihend 
Not to protract the narrationy eyery preparation wu 
madę to facilitate their return. A band of Argiy< 
mercenaries came from the Peloponnesus ; and an in- 
hahitant of NaxoSy named Łygdamis, gaye new ala 
crity to their proceedings by his unsolici^d assistana 
both with money and with troops. 

ŁXIIt After an absence of eleyen years they ad- 
yanced to Attica from Eretria, and seized on Mara- 
thon, in the yicinity of which they encamped. Thej 
were soon yisited by throng^ of factious citizens ' fron 
Athens, and by all those who preferred tyranny* te 
freedom. Their number was thus soon and conside- 
rably increased. Whilst Pisistratus was proyiding 
himself with money, and eyen when he was stationec 

1 The whole account giren by Herodotus of the condnet o 
Pisistratus and his part3i bears no smali resemblance to nuun) 
circamstances of the Catilinańan conspirators, as describei 
by Cicero and others. Two or three instances are nererthe- 
less recorded of the moderation of Pisistratus, which wel 
deserye our praise. His daughter assisted at some relieioaf 
festiyal : a young man who yiolently loyed her embraced bei 
publicly, and afterwards endeayored to carry her off. Hii 
friends ezcited him to yengeance. ' If/ said he in reply 
* we hate those who love us, what shall we do to those wbc 
bate UB?' — Some young men, in a drunken frolic, insolted hif 
wife : the next day they came in tears to solicit forgiyenest 
' You must haye been mistaken/ said Pisistratus ; * my wif< 
djd Dot go sbroad yesterday,' — T. 
^ Tbia word tyranny mec^athe ^oy«na!i«ii\. c»l ^Xkf6 "^ws^ 
that ia, a monarchy. 
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at Marathon the Atheniant of tho city appeared to be 
onder no alarm : but when tbey beard that be bad left 
his post, and was adrancing towards tbem, tbey began 
to assemble tbeir forces and to tbink of obstructing 
his retnm. Pisistratns continued to approacb witb bis 
men in one collected body : be balted at tbe tempie of 
tbe Pallenian Minenra, opposite to wbicb be fixed 
his camp. Wbilst be renained in tbis sitnation Am- 
pbylitus, a priest of Acarnania, approacbed bim, and, 
as if by divine inspiration,' tbus addressed bim in be- 
roić Terse : 

Tbe cast is madę ; the net secures the way ; 
And mght*8 pale gleama will bring the scdy prey. 

LXIII. Pisistratns considered tbe declaration as 
propbetic, and prepared bis troops accordingly. The 
Atbenians of tbe city were tben engaged at tbeir 
dinner ; after wbicb tbey retired to the amusement of 
dice, or to sleep.' Tbe party of Pisistratns tben mak- 
ing tbe attack, soon compelled tbem to fly. Pisis- 
tratns, in tbe course of tbe pursuit, put in execution 
the following sagacious stratagem to continue tbeir 
confusion and preyent tbeir rallying: be placed bis 
sons on borseback, and directed tbem to oyertake the 
fogitiyes ; tbey were commissioned to bid tbem all 
remoye tbeir apprebensions, and pursue tbeir ac- 

, customed employments. 

I LXIV. Tbe Atbenians took bim at bis word, and 
Pisistratns tbns became a tbird time master of Athens.^ 



\ 



1 On tbis passage Mr. Bryant has some observations much 
too abstruse for our purpose, but well worthy the considera- 
tion of the curious. See his Mythology, vol. i. page 259 » — T. 

3 In all the warmer climates of the globe tYie cu^\.om cil 
sleepioĄT after dinner ia inrariably preseryed. 

J Fieietratua, tyraat as be was, loyed letteta, «Ltv^ i^^ote^ 
tńose who cnltirated tbem. He it was wIlo ^tal ooWeciN.^^ 

^^^' VOL. I, 1> 
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He by no means neglected to secure his authorityb; 
retaining many confederate troops, and proyiding. pe 
cnniary resources, partly from A.ttica itself, and patUi 
from the river Strymon.* The children of those citi 
zens who, instead of retreating from his arms, bai 
opposed his progress, he took as hostages, and sent t( 
the island of Naxos ; which place he had before sub- 
dued, and giyen up to Lygdamis. In compliance als( 
with an oracular injunction he pturified Delos :' al 
the dead bodies which lay within a certain distance o: 
the tempie were, by his orders, dug up and remoyec 
to another part of the island. By the death of som( 
of the Athenians in battle, and by the flight of otheri 
with the Alćmseonides, he remained in undisturbec 
possession of the supremę authority. 

LXV. Such was the intelligence which Croesus re- 
ceived conceming the situation of Athens. With tc- 
spect to the ŁacedBemonians, after suffering man) 
important defeats, they had finally yanąuished fhi 

Homer's works, and presented the public with the Iliad and 
Odyssey in their present form. — Beilanger. 

Cicero, in one of his letters to Atticus, subseqiient to the 
battle of Pharsalia, thus expresses himself : * We are not yet 
certain whether we shall groan imder a Phalaris or enjoy our- 
sel^es under a Pisistratus.' — T, 

1 This river is very celebrated in classical story : there are 
few of the ancient writers who have not madę mention of it : 
at the present day it is called, at that part where it empties 
itself into the iiCgean, Golfo di Contessa. On the. banks of 
this ri^er Virgil beautifuUy describes Orpheus to have la- 
mented his Eurydice. Amongst the other rirers memorable 
in antiąuity for their production of gold were the Pactolus, 
Hermus, Ganges, Tagus, Iber, Indus, and Arimaspus. — T. 

2 Montfaucon, but without telling us his authority, says, 
that the whole island óf Delos was consecrated by the birth 
of ApoUo and Diana, and that it was not allowable to bury a 

dead body in any part of it. It aVio\i\^ ae^m^TOTo. the passage 
before us that this mnst be nndeiatoo^i V\\Ja. %qtsv^ x«8i^\xv5. 
Uon.—T. 
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Tegeans. Whilst Sparta was under the goyernment 
of Leon and Hegesicles, the Lacedaemonians, suc- 
cessful in other contests, had beeo infeńor to the 
Tegeans alone : of all the Grecian states, they had 
formerly the worst laws ; bad with regard to their own 
intemal goyemment, and to strangers intolerable. 
They obtained good laws by meaDS of the following 
circamstance : Łycurgus/ a man of distinguished cha- 
racter at Sparta, happened to yisit the Delphic oracie. 
As soon as he had entered the yestibule the Pythiau 
exclaimed aloud, 

Thou comest, Lycurgas, to this honor*d sbrine, 
Favor'd by Jove, and ev*ry pow*r diyine. 
Or god or mortal ! how shall I decide 1 
DoubUess to Heay'n most dear and most allied. 

It is farther asserted by some that the priestess dic- 
tated to him those institutes which are now obseryed 
at Sparta : bat the Łacedaemonians themselyes affirm 
that Łycurgus brought them from Crete while he was 
guardian to his nephew Łeobotus, king of Sparta. In 
consequence of this trust, haying obtained the direc- 
tion of the legislature, he madę a to tal change in the 
constitution, and took effectual care to secure a strict 
obseryance' of whateyer he introduced: he new-mo- 
delled the military codę, appointing the enomotia;, 
the triacades, and the syssitia ; he institnted also the 
ephori,^ and the senate. 

1 For an accoant of tbe lif« and character of Łycurgus we 
refer the reader, once for all, to Plutarcb. His institutes are 
admirably collected and desoribed by the Abbć Barthelemy, 
in his Voyage du Jeune Anacharsis, vol. iv. 110. — T, 

2 There were some Łacedaemonians wbo, deeming the laws 
of Łycurgus too severe, chose rather to leave their country 
than submit to them. These passed oyer to t\v% ^^vci^^ V(v 
Italy; and wben these people were incoTpoTVi.\.e^ VvCSv ^'fe 

Romans, communicated to them a portiou oC t^«vx Aac^^^ł- 
monian wannera.—^JLarcker, 
S Of the enomotiaB and triacades we "hay© \>e«ti «>a\^ ^* 
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ŁXyi. The manners of the people became thiu 
morę polished and improyed: they after his deati 
reyered Łycurgus as a diyinity, and erected a sacred 
edifice to his memory.' From this period, haying a 

find no account sufficiently perspicuoas to satisfy onrselyes, 
or inform the reader : that of Cragius is perhaps the best ; 
Łarcher has along and elaborate notę on the subject, inwhich 
he says, that if any person be able to remoye the obscurity 
in which the subject is inyolved, it must be the Abbć Bar- 
thelemy, to whose study and deliberation it must of neces- 
fiity oocur in his intended work on Greece. That work haa 
sińce appeared ; but we find in it little mention of the eno^ 
motiae, &c. 

The foUowing account of the ephori, as collected and com- 
pressed from the ancient Greek writers, we giye from the 
Yoyage du Jeune Anacharsis : 

'Aristotle, Plutarch, Cicero, Yalerius Maximus, and Dion 
Chrysostom, were of opinion that the ephori were first insti- 
' tuted by Theopompus, who reigned aknost a hundred yeara 
ąfter the time of Lycurgus. Herodotus, Plato, and another 
ancient author named Satyrus, ascribe the institution to Ly- 
curgus. The ephori were an intermediate body betwizt the 
kings and the senate. They were called ephori or inspectors, 
because their attention was extended to eyery part of the 
machinę of goyemment. They were five in number ; and, to 
preyent any abuse of their authority, they were chosen an- 
nually by the people, the defenders of whose rights they 
were . They superintended the education of the youth. Eyery 
day they appeared in public to decide causes, to arbitrate 
differences, and to preyent the introduction of any thing 
which might tend to the corruption of youth. They could 
oblige magistrates to render an account of their administra- 
tion ; they might eyen suspend them from their functions, 
and drag them to prison. The kings themselres were com- 
pelled to obey the third summons to appear beforethe ephori 
and answer for any imputed fault. The whole executiye 
power was yested in their hands : they received foreign am- 
bassadors, levied troops, and gare the generał his orders, 
whom they could recall at pleasure. So many priyileges se- 
cured them a yeneration, which they justified from the re- 
wards they bestowed on merit, by their attachment to ancient 
maxim8, and by the firmness with which, on seyeral occa- 
sioBB, they broke the force oi con8pit«iCve^yr\^0a.TafeTv%.c.^^^^ 
tiwiguilUty of the atAte.*—T, ^ , ^ ^ 

. 1 The Zacedffimonians haying "^0x01^1 ^«ftafeVT«B. \*^ ^ 
*^'tnot to ahrogate any of thela^ftoi l.icx««^*\jfeto^> 
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good and poptlous territory, they rapidly rosę to 
prosperity and power. Dissatisfied with the lang^or 
and inactiyity of peace, and eonceiying themselyes in 
all respects superior to the Tegeans, they sent to eon- 
suit the oracie conceming the intire conąuest of Ar- 
cadia. The Pythian thus answered them : 

Ask ye Arcadia? 'tis a bold demand ; 
A rough and hardy race defend the land. 
Repulsed hy them, one only hoon you gain, 
With frequent foot to dance on Tegea's plain. 
And o'eT her fields the meas'ring-cord to strain. 

No sooner had the Łacedaemonians receired this re- 
ply than, learing the other parts of Arcadia unmo- 
lested, they proceeded to attack the Tegeans, carry- 
ing a quantity of fetters with them. They relied on 
the eya«iye declaration of the oracie, and imagined 
that they should infallibly reduce the Tegeans to ser- 
vitnde. They engaged them, and were defeated :' as 
many as were taken captire were loaded with the 
fetters which themselres had brought, and thns em- 
ployed in laborioos senrice in the fields of the Te- 

retom to Sparta, the legislator went to eonsnlt the oracie at 
Sparta. He was told by the Pythian that Sparta would be 
happy as long as his laws were obserred. On this he re- 
soWed to return no morę, that he might thns be secure of the 
obserrance of these institutions, to which they were so so- 
lemnly bonnd: he went to Crisa, and there siew himself. 
The Lacedsmonians, hearine of this, in testimony of his 
former yirtue, as well as of that which he discorered in his 
death, erected to him a tempie, with an altar, at which they 
annnally offered sacrifice to his honor as to a hero. The 
aboye fact is mentioned both by Fausanias and Platarch.— 
Larcher. 

1 This incident happened during the reign of Charillus. 
The womenof Tegea took up arms; and placing tbem^^Ys^^^ 
in ambuscade at the foot ot Mount Phylactńa, \3^ft^ tw^'&^ 
on the LacedwmoDJana, wbo were already en^fii^^wi^ x5k^^ 
Tegeana, and put tbem to ńighU The above \» itonL 'S^ol- 
s»niaa, — Larcher, 
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geans. These chalns were preseryed, eren in my. 
remembrance, in Tegea, hung round the tempie of the 
Alean Minenra.* 

LXVII. In the origin of their contests with the 
Tegeans they were uniformly unsuccessful : but inr 
the time of Croesus, when Anaxandrides and Ariston 
had the goremment of Sparta, they experienced a 
fayorable change of fortunę ; which is thus to be ex- 
plained : 

Haying repeatedly been defeated by the Tegeans, 
they sent to consult the Delphic oracie, what particular 
deity they had to appease to become yictorious orer 
their adyersaries. The Pythian assured them of suc- 
cess if they brought back the body of Orestes, son of 
Agamemnon. Unable to discoyer his tomb, they sient 
a second time to inąuire conceming the place of his 
ijlterment. The foUowing was the oracular commnni- 
cation : 

A plain ^ within th' Arcadian land I know, 
Where double winds with forced ezertion blow, « 
Where form to form with mutual strength replies. 
And ill by other ills supported lies : 
Tbat earth contains the great Atrides" son ; 
Take him, and conąuer : Tegea then is won. 

1 This custom of suspending in sacred buildings the spoils 
taken from the enemy, commencing in the most remote and 
barbarous ages, has been continued to the present period. 
See 2 Sam. chap. yiii. <And Dayid took the shields of 
gold which were on the seryants of Hadadezer, and brought 
ihem to Jerusalem; which King Dayid did dedicate nnto 
the Lord, with the silyer and gold of all nations which he 
subdued.' 

These fetters taken from the Lacedsmonians were seen 

also in this tempie in the time of Pausanias. — It isusua) also 

with the modems to suspend in churches the colors taken 

from the enemy. — T, 

£ Emrappodos is singnlarl^ \Lse^\ieie *. \\.isiA«x^i&>l ]i^resume, 

'tben you may haye to de£endTe%e«k,\iw\si%\ii NViVw?ł\i^- 

comepropńetorofiW-^T* 
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After the aboTe, the search for tLe body was withouf 
intermission continued : it was at leD^h discoyered by 
Lichas,' one of those Spartans distinguished by the 
name of agathoergoi; which title was usually eon- 
ferred after a long period of senrice among the ca- 
valry. Of these citizens, five were every year per- 
mitted to retire; but were expected during the first 
year of their dlscharge to risit differeut countrięs on 
the business of the public. 

- ŁXyiII. lichas, when in this situation, madę the 
wished-for discoyery, partly by good fortunę, and 
partly by his own sagacity. They had at this timc a 
commercial intercourse with the Tegeans ; and Łichas 
happening to yisit a smith at his forge, obseryed with 
particular curiosity the process of working the iron. 
The man took notice of his atteution, and desisted from 
hislabor. ' Stranger of Sparta/ said he, ' you seem to 
admire the art which you contemplate ; but how much 
morę would your wonder be excited if you knew all 
that I am able to communicate ! Near this place, as I 
was sinking a well, I found a coffin seyen cubits long. 
I neyer belieyed that men were formerly,of larger 
dimensions than at present;^ but whei^ I opened it. 



1 In honor of this Lichas the Lacedaemonians struck a me- 
dal : on one side was a head of Hercules ; on the reverse a 
head with a lons beard, and a singular ornament. — Larcher, 

2 On this saoject of the degeneracy of the human race, 
whoeyer wishes to see what the greatest ingennity can urge, 
will receiye no smali entertainment from the works of Lord 
Monhoddo. If in the time of Herodotus this seemed matter 
of complaint, what conclusions mnst an adyocate of this 
theory draw conceniing the stature of his hrethren in the 
pTOgress of an eaual nnmher of succeeding centaries ! — T, 

In the perusal of history traditions are to be Co\viv^ ^^ ^ 

pretended nur© of gianta in eyery counti^ o£ tYie ^o>>e,«a\ 

#r«5 among the sara^es of Canada. Bonea oi mi ftT.^-wjcst^^- 

aarr Bizę, found in diSerent regions, hay e obtoAn^^ wi^ ^V^- 
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I discoyered a body eqiial in leng^ to the coffio: I 
correctly measured it^ and placed it where I fomid h/ 
Łichas, after hearing his relation, was induced to be- 
lieye that this might be the body of Orestes, concern^ 
Ing which the oracie had spokoD. He was farther 
persuaded, when he recoUected.that the bellows of the 
smith might iutimate the two winds ; the anyil and the 
hammer might express one form opposing another; 
the iron also, which was beaten, might sig^ify ill siic<- 
ceeding ill, rightly conceiring that the use of itan 
operated to the injury of mankind. With these ideas 
in his mind he retumed to Sparta, and related the 
matter to his countrymen ; who immediately, under 
pretence of some imputed crime, sent him into banish- 
ment. He retumed to Tegea, told his misfortune to 
him, and hired of him the ground, which he at first 
refused positiyely to part with. He resided there for 
a oertain space of time, when, digging up the body, 
he coUected the bones, and returned with them to 
Sparta. The Łacedaemonians had preyiously obtained 
possession of a great part of the Peloponnesus ; and 
after the aboye-mentioned eyent their contests with 
the Tegeans yrere attended with uninterrupted suc* 
cess. 

ŁXIX. Croesus was duły informed of all these cir- 
cumstances : he accordingly sent messengers to Sparta 
with presents, at the same time directing them to form 
an offensiye alliance with the people. They deliyered 



nions credit. Some of these, in the time of Augustus, were 
exhibited at Caprea, fonnerly the resort of many sarage and 
monstrous animals : these, it was pretended, were the bones 
of those giants who had fought against the gods. In 1613 
tbey Bhowed through Europę the bones of the giant Teuto- 

bacbua: uniuckily, a naturaliat pTQyft^^«^i^.^^i«k^^\»^^^sft 

ofan elepbsmU — Larcher, 
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theirmessage in these terms: 'Croesus, soyereign of 
Łydia, and of yarious nations, thus addresses hinuielf 
to Sparta: — I am directed by the oracles to form a 
Orecian alliance ; and as I know yon to be pre-emi- 
nent aboye all the states of Greece, I, Without coUu- 
mon of any kind, desire to become your friend and 
ally/ The LacedeBmonians haying heard of the ora- 
cnlar declaration to Croesus, were rejoiced at his dis- 
tinction in their fayor, and instantly acceded to his 
proposed tenns of confederacy. It is to be obsenred 
that Croesus had formerly rendered kindness to the 
Łacedsemonians : they had sent to Sardis to purchase 
aome gold for the pufpose of erecting the statuę of 
Apollo, which is still to be seen at Mount Thomax : 
Croesus presented them with all they wanted. 

LXX. Influenced by this consideration, as well as 
by his decided partiality to them, they entered into all 
his yiews : they declared themselyes ready to giye 
such assistance as he wanted; and, farther to mark 
their attachment, they prepared as a present for the 
king a brazen yessel, capable of containing three hun- 
dred amphone, and omamented round the brim with 
the figures of yarious animals. This, howeyer, neyer 
reached Sardis ; the occasion of which is thus differently 
explained: — ^TheLacedaemoniansaffirm that their yessel 
was intercepted near Samos, on its way to Sardis, by 
the Samians, who had fitted out some ships of war for 
this particular purpose. The Samians, on the eon- 
trary, assert that the LacedeBmonians employed on 
this business did not arriye in time ; but hearing that 
Sardis was lost, and Croesus in captiyity, they dis- 
posed of their charge to some priyate indiyiduals of 
Samos, who presented it to the tempie of 3\mo. ^\!V<^'^ 
who acted tbia part mighi perhaps, on Wieii T^^^vrEL^a 
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Sparta, deelare that the ressel had been Tiolent 
taken from them by the Samians. 
' LXXI. Croesus in the mean time, deluded by ti 
words of the oracie, prepared to lead his forces in 
Cappadocia, in fuli expectation of becoming conąuer 
of Cyrus and of Persia. Whilst he was employed^ 
proYiding for his expedition, a certain Łydian, nami 
Sardanis, who had always among his countrymen tl 
repntation of wisdom, and became still mora mem 
rabie from this occasion, thus addressed Croesuj 
^ You meditate, O king ! an attack on men who a 
clothed with the skins of animals ;* who, inhabiting 
country but little cultivated, live on what they « 
procure, not on what they wish : strangers to the taa 
of winę, they drink water only;' eyen figs are a de] 
cacy with which they are unacquainted, and all 01 
luxuries are intirely unknown to them. Ifyou co: 
quer them, what can you take from them, who ha' 
nothing? But if you shall.be defeated, it becom 
you to think of what you on your part will be d 
priyed. When they shall once have tasted our del 
cacies, we shall neyer again be able to get rid of thei 
I indeed am thankful to the gods for not inspiring tl 
Persians with the wish of invading Łydia.' Croeff 

1 Dresses madę of the skins of animals are of the highc 
antiquity* Not to mention those of Adam and Eve, the Sc 
thians and other northem nations used them as a defen 
against the cold. Even the inhabitants of wanner climat 
wore them before they became civilised. — Bełlanger, 
. 2 Xenophon, as well as Herodotus, informs us that i 
Persians drank only water : neyertheless our historian, 
another place, says that the Persians were addicted to wii 
In this there is no contradiction : when these Persians we 
poor,, a little satisfied them: rendered rich by the conąuei 
of Cyma and his successois, lazury and all its concomits 
ricea waa introduced among t^om.— LarcKer, 
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disregarded tbis admonition. It is neyertheless cer- 
tain that the Persians, before their coDąuest of Łydia« 
were straD^rs to eyery species of liixury. 
• -LXXII. The Cappadocians are by the Oreeks 
ealled Syiians. Before the empire of Persia exi8ted 
tiiey were nnder the dominion of the Medes, thoiigłi 
now in subjection to Cyros. The different empires of 
the Lydians and the Medes were diyided by the river 
Halys ;' which, rising in a mountain of Armenia, 
passes through Cilicia, learing in its progress the 
Matienians on its right, and Phrygia on ita left ; then 
stretching towards the north, it separates the Cap- 
l^adocian Syrians from PapUagonla, which is 8ituate<l 
on the left of the stream. Thus the riyer Halys sepa- 
rates all the lower parts of Asia from the sea which 
flows opposite to C3rprus, as far as the Euxine, a 
space oyer which an actiye man could not trayel in 
less than fiye days.^ 

LXXIII. Crocsus continned to adyance towards 
Cappadocia : he was desirous of adding the country to 
his dominions ; but he was principally influenced by 
his confidence in the oracie, and his zeal for reyenging 
on Cyrns the cause of Astyages. Astyages was son 
of Cyaxares, king of the Medes, and brother-in-law to 
Croesus : he was now yanąuished, and detained in 
captiyity by Cyrns, son of Cambyses. The affinity 

. 1 The stream of this riyer was colder than any in lonia, 
and celebrated for that ąuality by the elegiac poets. — Ckawl- 
ler's Travels in Asia Minor, 

' 2 Scymnus of Chios, haying remarked that the £axine is a 
^eyen days' joumey distant from Cilicia, adduces the present 
passage as a proof of our historian's ignorance. Scymnus 
probably estimatedthe day's joumey at one.hundred and fifty 
nirlongs, which was sometimes done ; whi\BtB.eTO^oV.\i^T&A2«L^^ 
it.two handred. Thia makes between tbeii twro «kC.c.^\«v\» ^ 
difference of ńfty łuTłonga ; a difperence too am'G^Xo v^\.^^^ 
one out of temper with our historiaa.— Lorcher, 
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betwixt Croesus and Astyages was of this naturę. 
Some tumult haring ańsen among the Scythian No- 
mades, a number of them retired clandestinely into the 
territories of the Medes, where Cyaxare8, son of 
Phraortes, and grandson of Deioces, was at that time 
king. He receiyed the fugitiresunder hia protection, 
and after showing them many marks of his faror, he 
intrusted some boys to their care, to leam their lan- 
guage, and the Scythian management of the bow.^ 
These Scythians employed much of their timtf in 
huntingy in which they were generally, thougb not 
alike successful. CyaxareB, it seems, was of an 
irritable disposition, and meeting them one day whra 
they returned without any game^ he treated them with 
much insolence and asperity. They conceiyed them« 
selyes ii^jured, and dętermined not to acquie8ce inthe 
aifront. After some consultation among themselyes, 
they determined to kill one of the children intrusted 
to ^eir care, to dress bim as they were accustomed to 
do their gamę, and to serre him up to Cya&ares. 
Haying done this, they resolyed to fly to Sardis, 
where Alyattes, son of Sadyattes, was king. They 
executed their purpose. Cyaxares and his guests par- 
took of the human flesh, and the Scythians imme- 
diately sought the protection of Alyattes. 

ŁXXiy. Cyaxares demanded their persons ; oa 
refusal of which a war commenced betwixt the Łydians 
and the Medes, which continued fiye years, It was at- 
tended with yarious success ; and it is remarkable 

1 The Scythians had the reputation of being excellent 

archers. The scholiast of Theocńtus informs ns, that accord- 

ing to Herodotas ąnd Calliinachus, Hercules leamed the art 

of the bow from the Scythian Teutams. Theocritus himself 

says tbat Heroules leamed thia axl {ioTa'£AxrsX.\xs^) o^iift of the 

Argonauta. The Atheniakia bud ^^\!!b\wi% «5s\s«wł^\. SJcksa 

troops, aa bad probably th© otbei Gi««Va»— 1/it<^t. 
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tliat one of their engagements took place in the night. 
In the sixth year, when neither side could reasonably 
daun superiority, in the midst of an engagement, 
the day was snddenly inrolred in darkness. This 
phenomenon, and the particalar period at which it 
was to happen, had been foretold to the lonians by 
Thales ' the Milesian. Awed by the solemnity of the 
eyent, the parties desisted from the engagement, and 
it farther influenced them both to listen to certain pro- 
potitiona for peace, which were madę by Syennesis of 
Cilicia and Łabynetus' of Babylon. To sfrengthen 
the treaty, these persons also recommended a matri* 
nonial connexion. They adyised that Al3nitte8 should 
l^re Aryenis his daughter to Astyages, son of Cy- 
EuureSy from the just conriction that no political en- 
a^gements are durable unless strengthened by the 
closestof all possible bonds.* The ceremony of eon- 

1 Of Thales, the Ufe is giyen by Diogenes Laertius; many 
^articulars also concerning him are to oe found in Plutarch, 
l^liny, Laetantius, Apuleius, and Cicero. He was the first of 
he aeyen wise men, the first also who distinrnished himself 
)y his knowlege of astrology ;; add to which, he was the first 
viio predictedan eclipse. His most memorable saying was, 
hat ne was thankfiil to the gods for three things — l^hat he 
ras bom a man, and not a beast ; that he was bom a man, 
ud not a woman ; that he was bom a Greek, and not a 
larbarian. The darkness in the Iliad, which surprises the 
yreeks and Trojana in the midst of a seyere battie, though 
epresented as preternatural, and the immediate interposition 
f Jupiter himself, has not the effect of suspending the battie. 
"his micht perhaps afford matter of disciission, did not the 
.escription of the darkness, and the subseqnent prayer of 
Ljaz« from their beauty and sublimity, exclude all criti- 
ism. — T» 

2 The same, says Prideauz, with the Nebuchadnezzar of 
cripture. He was called, continues the same author, by 
tefosas, Nabonnedas ; by Megasthenes, Nv)Lbonia^\<^\i\)L% \ \^^ 
osephuB^ Naboardelus, — T.' 

3 It 13 not perbapa much to the credit o£ motetu T^^Tkfc- 
mt that political intermarriages betwixt t\iOft^ oi "io^vX 
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firming alliances is the same in this nation as in 
Greece, with this addition, that both parties woimd 
themselyes in the arm and mutually liok the blood. & 

ŁXXy . Astyages therefore was the grandflEtther of 
Cyrus, though at this time Tanqiiished by him, and his 
captive, the particulars of which eyent I shall here? 
after relate. This was what excited the orighud 
enmity of Croesus, and prompted him to inquire of the 
oracie whether he should make war on Persia. The 
delusiye reply which was giren him he interpreted 
in a manner the .most fayorable to himself, and pror 
oeeded in his concerted expedition. When he arriyed 
at the riyer Halys, he passed oyer his forces on 
bridges, which he there found constmcted ; althongh 
the Greeks in generał assert that this serrice was 
renderedhim by Thales the Milesian. Whilst Croesus 
was hesitating oyer what part of the riyer he should 
attempt a passage, as there was no bridge then con- 
structed, Thales diyided it into two branches. He 
sunk a deep trench/ which commencing aboye tbe 
camp, from the riyer, was in the form of a semlcircle 
conducted round till it again met the ancient bed. 
It thus became easily fordable on either side. There 
are same who say that the old channel was intirely 
dried up ; to which opinion I can by no means assent, 
for then their return would haye been eąually difficult. 

LXXVI. Croesus haying passed oyer with his anny, 

blood seem anciently to have been considered as mora so- 
lemn in themselyes, and to have operated morę effectually 
to the security of the public peace, than at present. — T. 

1 Anciently, when they wanted to construct a bridge, they 

began by adding another channel to tbe river, to turn off the 

watera : wben the ancient bed was dry , or at least when there 

was but little water left, the biid^^ -^^^^a etekc.\.cid, Thus it w»s 

much lesa troublesome to Ctołbu^ \o \,MTQ.x}tift fv^«t^iwv\s; 

conętract a bridge. — Lorcher. 
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came into that part of Cappadocia which is called 
Pteńa, the best situated in point of streng^h of all 
that district, and near the city of Sinope, on the 
Euxine. He here fixed his station, and after wasting 
the Syrian lands, besieged and took the Pterians' prin- 
cipal city. He destroyed also the nei^boring towns, 
and almost exterminated the Syrians, from whom he 
had certainly received no injury. Cyrus at length col- 
lected his forces,' and taking with him those nations 
which lay betwixt himself and the invader, advanced 
to meet him. Before he began his march he de- 
spatched emissańes to the lonians, with the view of 
detaching them from Crcesus. This not succeeding, 
he moTed forward, and attacked Croesus in his camp : 
they engaged on the plains of Pteria, with the greatest 
ardor on both sides. The battle was continued with 
eqnal yiolence and loss till night parted the com- 
batants, leaying neither in possession of yictory. 

LXXVII. The army of Croesus being inferior in 
nnmber, and Cyrus on the morrow discorering no 
inclination to renew the engagement, the Łydian prince 
determined to return to Sardis, intending to claim the 
assistance of the Egy ptians, with whose king, ,Amasis, 
he had formed an alliance previous to his treaty with 
the Łacedaemonians. He had also madę an offensiye 
and defensive league with the Babylonians, oyer whom 
Labynettts was then king.' With these, in addition to 

1 Cyrus, intimidated by the tbreats of Croesus, was inclined 
to retire into India. His wife Bardane inspired him with 
new courag^, and advised him to consult Daniel, who, on 
morę than one occasion, had predioted futurę events, both to 
her and to Darius the Mede. Cyrus having consulted the 
prophet, received from him an assurance of yictory. To isv«k 
this seems one of those fables which the 3eYf» «Lti<\. fe«t\\^x 
ChństJans madę no Bcruple of asserting aB txn\\ia Tio\. \.o \i^ 
dłsputed. — Larcher. 
2 Labynetua waa the iast king of Babylon. H^ \in\\.fe<i>Q:\m- 
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the Łacedaemonian aids, who were to be ' ready at a 
stipulated period, he resolyed, after spending a certain 
time in winter qiiarters, to attack the Persians early ia 
the spring. Fuli of these thoughts, Croesus retimed 
to Sardis, and immediately sent messengers to his 
different allies, reąuiring them to meet at Sardis 
within the space of fiye months. The troops which he 
had led against the Persians, heing chiefly mercenaries, 
he disembodied and dismissed, neyer supposing Ihat 
Cyrus, who had certainly no claims of yictory to 
assert, would think of following him to Sardis. 

LXXyill. Whilst the mind of Croesus was thiu 
occupied, the lands near his capital were infested with 
a multitude of serpents ; and it was obseryed, that to 
feed on these, the horses neglected and forsook their 
pastures. Croesus conceiying this to be of mysterions 
import, which it unąuestionably was, sent to make in- 
quiry of the Telmessian priests * concerning it. The 
answer which his messengers" receiyed, explaining the 
prodigy, they had no ópportunity of communicating to 
Croesus ; for before they could possibly return to 
Sardis he was defeated and a captiye. 

The Telmessians had thus interpreted the incidentr 
that a foreign army was about to attack Croesus, on 
whose arrival the natives would be certainly subdued ; 
for as the serpent was produced from the earth, the 
horse might be considered both as a foreigner' and an 
enemy. When the ministers of the oracie reported this 
answer to Croesus, he was already in captiyity, of 

self with Crcesus to repress the too great power of Cyrus. 

The conduct of Amasis was prompted by a similar motiye.— 

Larcher, 
1 Telmessua was a son of Apollo, by one of the daughters 
ofAntenor, He was interred \indw \\vft \\\ax <ii K.^<AIq^ in 
tbe city of Telmessa, of which he -w^^a ^\^\itiJc»\i Niwk \<i»>av^vit,— 
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wbicb, aSid of the eyents wliich accompanied it, they 
were at that time ignorant. 

LXXIX. Cyrus was well informed that it waa the 
intention of Croesus, after the battle of Pteria, to 
dismifls his forces ; he conceiyed it therefore advisable 
to advance with all imaginahle expedition to Sardis 
before the Lydian forces could be again coUected. 
The measure was no sooner concerted than exe€uted ; 
and conducting his army instantly into Lydia, he was 
himself the messenger of his arriyal. Croesus, al-> 
though distressed by an event so contrary to his fore- 
sight and expectation, lost no time in preparing the 
Lydians for battle. At that period no nation of Asia 
was morę hardy or morę yaliant than the Lydians. 
They fought principally on horseback, armed with 
long spears, and were yery expert in the manage- 
ment of the horse. 

LXXX. The field of battle was a spacious and open 
plain in the yicinity of Sardis, intersected by many 
streams, and by the Hyllus in particular, all of which 
united with one larger than the rest, called the Her- 
mos. This, rising in the mountain, which is sacred to 
Cybele, finally empties itself into the sea, near the city 
Phocaea. Herę Cynis found the Lydians prepared for 
the encounter ; and as he greatly feared the impression 
of iheir cayalry, by the adyice of Harpagus the Mede, 
he took the foUowing means of obyiating the danger. 
He collected all the camels which foUowed his camp, 
carrying the proyisions and other baggage ; taking 
from these their burdens, he placed on them men acr 
contred as horsęmen. Thus prepared, he ordered them 
to adyance against the Lydian horse ; his infantry were 
to follow in the rear of the camels, and his owu ca.- 
yalry dosed the order of the attack. l\vi\xi^ ^^ojl 
arranged biB forces, he commanded \\i'8l\ u^ c^'u^«t 

J^BR^ VOL. I, ''^ 
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should be granted to the Łydians, but that wboer^ 
resisted should be put to death, Croesus bimself et- 
cepted, who, whateyer opposition he might make, wat 
at all eyents to be taken alive. He placed his cameh 
in the yan, knowing the hatred which a horse has te 
this animal,' being neither able to support the smel 
nor the sight of it. He was satisfied that the principa 
dependence of Croesus was on his cayalry, which h( 
hoped by this stratagem to render ineffectiye. Uh 
engagement had no sooner commenced than the horsei 
seeing and smelling the camels, threw their own ranki 
into disorder, to the total discomfiture of Croesus. 
Neyertheless the Lydians did not immediately sur 
render the day: they discoyered the stratagem, anid 
ąuitting their horses, engaged the Persians on foot : i 
great number of men fell on both sides ; but the Ły- 
dians were finally compelled to fly, and, retreatiof 
within their walls, were there closely besieged. 

LXXXI. Croesus, belieyingthe siege would be cob- 
siderably protracted, sent other emissaries to his dif- 
ferent confederates. The tendency of his former en- 
gagements was to reąuire their presence at Sardis witMii 
fiye months. He now entreated the immediate assist- 
ance of his other allies, in common with the Łaced»^ 
monians. 

LXXXII. At this crisis the Spartans themselyei 
were engaged in dispute with the Argiyes, concemio^ 
the possession of a place called Thyrea ;^ of whieb 

1 This natural antipathy of the horse for Ijie camel it 

affirmed by the ancients ; but it is (iisproved by daily expAri' 

ence, and derided by the best judges, the orientals.-^GiMŃm 

The horses of Croesus however could never haye seen i 

camel ! 

^ Thyrea was, frora its situatioti, a place of Infinite import 

aace to tlte Argirea, as they obtained )&'? it «k <^OTiaaxna<c;^flć« 

iritJi all their other possewiiona oiit\i«^\.%i^e«— 1atc^« 
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altiioagh it really constituted a part of the Argive 
Uaritories, the Łacedeemonians had taken yiolent pos- 
lessioD. Ali that tract of country which exteDd8 from 
Aigos, westward, to Malea, aa well the coBtinent as 
Cjrtbera, and the other islaada, belonged to the Argiyes. 
They prepared to defend the part of their territories 
which had heen attacked : hut the parties coming to a 
oonference, it was agreed that three hundred men ou 
each side should decide the dispute, and that Thyrea 
should he the reward of yictory. Both the arniies, 
by agreement, were to retire to their respectiye homes, 
lest remaining on the field of battle, either should be 
indu^ced to render assistance to their party. After 
their departure, the men who had been selected for 
the purpose came to an engagement, and fought with 
80 littie inequality, that out of 8ix hundred but three re- 
mained, when night alone had terminated the contest. Of 
the Argiyes two surriTed, whose names were Alcenor 
and Chromius : they hastened to Argos, and claimed 
the yictory. The Łacedsemonian was called Othryades, 
who, plundering the bodies of the slaughtercd Argiyes, 
remoyed their arms to the camp of his countrymen, 
and then resumed his post in the field. On the second 
day aCter the eyent the parties met, and botli claimed 
the yictory ; the Argiyes, because the greater number 
of their men suryiyed ; the Łacedaemonians, because 
the Argiyes who remained had fled, but their single 
man had continued in the field, and plundered the 
bodies of his adyersaries. Their altercations termi- 
nated in a battle,' in which, after considerable loss ou 
both sides, the Lacedtemonians were yictorious. From 

1 Flutarch, on the contrary, affirms that th^ «X!\.^\\\^V)^TL<i& 
coming to tbe spot, and bearing teatimoir} to >\i« ^^qx <^1 
Otiurades, adjudged tlie yictory to the L«Lce^«iELO\uAXA. Vl« 
Mutesao mention of a second battle.— Larcłier* 
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this time and incident the ArgiTes, who fonnerly sof- 
fered their hair io grow in fuU length, cut it short, 
binding themselres by a solemn imprecation, that till 
Thyrea sbould be recoyered, no man ishonld permit 
his hair to increase, nor Argire woman adom henelf 
with gold. The Łacedsemonians, on the contrary, 
issued an edict, that as they formerly wore their hair 
short,' it should henceforth be permitted to grow. It 
is reported of Othryades, the suryiror of his three 
hundred countrymen, that ashamed to return to Spaita, 
when all his companions had so honorably died, he pat 
himself to death at Thyrea.^ 

LXXXIII. Whilst the Spartans were in this sitna- 
tion the Sardian messenger arriyed, relating the ex- 
tremę danger of Croesus, and requesting their imme- 
diate ^psistance. This they withont hesitation resolred 
to give. Whilst they were making for this pnrpose 
preparations of men and ships a second messenger 
brought intelligence that Sardis was taken, and Croesns 
in captiyity. Stron gly impressed by this wonderfnl 
oalamity, the Łacedsemonians madę no farther efforts. 

LXXXIV. Sardis was thus taken: — On the four- 
teenth day of the siege Cyrus sent some horsemen 

1 All the Greeks formerly wore their hair very long, which 
is evident from the epithet so repeatedly given them by 
Homer, of long-baired. Kenophon, in contradiction to the 
passage before us, remarks that the Lacedaemonian coston 
of suffering the hak to grow was amongst the institutions ol 
Łycurgus. Flutarch also denies the fact here introduced.— 
Larcher. 

2 This battle necessarily brings to mind the contest of the 
Horatii and Curiatii, which decided the empiie of Romę. 
The account which Suidas gives of Othryades differs essen- 
tially. Othryades, says he, was wounded, and concealed 
himself amongst the bodies of the slain ; and when Aloenor 

and Chromius, the Argiveswho BUT^rj^^j^NNet^ ^«^«xted, he 

himself stripped the bodiea oi t\ie etieioi , ^t^c\a^ ^>a ^ 

tropby, as it were, of human b\ood, aa^ SsBnift^».xAl ^^^.r-t 
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bis camp, jnromising a reward to whoeyer should 
^e the wali. The attempt was madę, but wifh- 
iccess. After which a certain Mardian, whose 
was Hyrseades/ madę a daring efifort on a part 
I citadel where no sentinel was stationed ; it 
so strong and so difficult of approach, as seem- 
to defy all attack.' Around this place alone 

had neglected to carry his son Leon, whom he 
jT a concubine, the Telmessian pńests haying de- 

that Sardis shonld neyer be taken if Leon were 
1 ronnd the walls. Leon it seems was carried 

father round eyeiy part of the citadel which 
cposed to attack. He omitted taking him round 
hich is opposite to mount Tmolus, from the per- 
n that its natural strength rendered all modes of 
'e unnecessary. Herę, howeyer, the Mardian 
le preceding day obseryed a Łydian descend to 
ir his helmet, which had fallen down the preci- 

He reyolyed the incident in his mind. He at- 
id to scalę it : he was seconded by other Per- 
and their example followed by greater numbers. 

' this person Xenophon does not gi^e us the name. 
ling to him, a Persian who had been the slaye of a man 
itary duty in the citadel seryed as guide to the troops 
is. In other respects, his account of the capture of 
differs but little from that of our historian. — Larcher, 
■ means of this yery rock, and by a similar stratagem, 
WZ8 a long time afterwards taken, under the conduct of 
hii8. The circumstances are described at length by 
as. An officer had obseryed that yultures ancf birds 
y gathered there about the offals and dead bodies 
i into the hollow by the besieged ; and inferred that 
U standing on the edge of the precipice was neglected, 
zre from attack. He ^aled it with a resolute party, 
Intiochus called off the attention both of his own «.rD^^ 
the enemy, by a feint, marching a& ii \vft \a\.6tA^^ \o 
ibe Persian gate, Two thousand &o\diexft t\i!^^^ \ii^\. 
' opened for them, and took their poEt «lX Xb.^ Vk^^Vi^> 
f town was plnndeTeĆL and buraed.— T, 
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In this manner was Sardis stormed,' and afti 
given up to plunder. 

LXXXV. We have now to speak of the 
Croesns. He had a son, as I haye before relate 
though aćcomplished in other respects, was x 
nately dumb. Croesus, in his former days < 
fortunę, had madę eyery attempt to obtain a c 
this infinnity. Amongst other things, he sem 
quire of the Delphic oracie. The Pythian r 
this answer : — 

Wide ruling Lydian, in thy wisibes wild, 
Ask not to hear the accenta of thy child ; 
Far better were his silence for thy peace, 
And sad will be the day when that shall ceas^. 

During the stonn of the city a Persian meetii 
sus, v^, through ignorance of his person, a 
kill him. The king, oyerwhelmed by his c{ 
took no care to ayoid the blow or escape dea 
his dumb son, when he saw the riolent design! 
Persian, oyercome with astonishment and ter: 
claimed aloud : ' Oh, man, do not kill Croesns ! 
was the first time he had eyer articulated j but 
tained the faculty of speech from this eyent 
as he liyed. 



1 Polyaenus relates the matter differently. Acco 
him nvrna availed himself of a triicfi which hft liaH r.t 
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- LXXXVI. The Persians thus obtained possession 
of Sardis, and madę Croesus captive, when he had 
reigned fourteen years, and after a siege of fourteen 
days; a mighty empire, agreeably to the prediction 
wliich had deluded him, being then destroyed. The 
Persians brought him to the presence of Cyrus, who 
ordered him to be placed in chains on the summit of 
a hnge wooden pile,* and fourteen Lydian youths 
around him. He did this, either desirous of offering 
to some deity the first fniits of his yictory, in com- 
pliance with some yow which he had madę ; or perhaps 
anxious to know whether any deity would liberate 
Croesus, of whose piety he had heard much, from the 
danger of being consumed by fire. When Croesus 
stood erect on the pile, although in this extremity of 
misery, he did not forget the saying of Soloji, which 
now appeared of divine inspiration, that no liying 
mortal could be accounted happy. When the me- 
mory of this saying occurred to Croesus, it is said, 
that rousing himself from the profoundest silence of 
affliction, he thrice pronounced aloud the name of 
Solon.' Cyrus hearing this, desired by his interpretera 

1 The cruelty of this condttot of Cyrus is aggravated from 
the consideration that Crccsus was his relation. See chap, 
lxxiii. — r. 

2 It seems in this place not improper to introduce fromPla- 
tarch the following particulars with respect to Croesus and 
Solon. That Solon, says Plu tarch, should conyerse with Crce- 
sus, seems to some not consistent with chronology ; but I 
dannot for tbis reason reject a relation so credible in itself^ 
and so well attested. Flutarch, after this remark, proceeds 
to give an account of the conversation betwixt Croesus and 
Solon, nearly in the same words with Herodotus : ' The 
felicity of that man/ concludes the philosopher to the kin^, 

' who still lives, is like the glory ot a WTe&t\%c ^.^^CW^^^cwci 
tbe ringr, preearioaa and uncertain.' He "W^ l^fen ^\anv\«»^^* 
Aanner rexed but not.instructed Croesus. li\łt w\i«tiC;T«»v% 
fras eanguered by C^rna, his city taken, mei "tósDA^ «* ^^- 
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to know who it was that be inyoked. Tkey iip- 
proached, and asked him, but be continued sflent 
At Icngth, being compelled to explain bimself, be 
aaid : * I named a man witb whom I had ratber tbat 
all kiiigs sboold conTerae, tban be master of tbe great- 
est ricbes/ Not being sufficiently nnderstood, be 
was solicited to be morę explicit: to tbeir repeated 
and importnnate inquirie8, be replied to tbis effect: 
Tbat SoloD, an AtbeDian, had formerly yisited bim; a 
man wbo, wben be bad seen all bis immense ricbes, 
treated tbem witb disdain ; wbose sayings were at tbat 
moment yerified in his fate ; sayings wbich be bad ap* 
plied not to bim in particular, but to all mankind, and 
especially to those who were in tbeir own estimation 
happy. While Croesus was tbus speaking tbe pile was 
ligbted, and tbe flame began to ascend. Cyrus beisg 
informed of what bad passed, felt compunction for 
what he bad done. His beart reproached bim, that 
being bimself a mortal, he bad condemned to a cruel 
death by fire a man formerly not inferior to bimself. 
He feared tbe auger of tbe gods, and reflecting tbat 
all buman affairs are precarious and uncertain, be 
commanded the fire to be instautly extinguisbed, and 
Croesus to be saved witb bis companions. The flames, 
bowever, repelled the efTorts of the ministers of 
Cyrus. 

LXXXyiI. In tbis extremity, the Lydians affirm 
that Croesus, informed of the change of tbe king's 
sentiments in bis fayor by seeing tbe officious efforts 

soner, he was bound, and about to bą bumed on a pile ; then 
be remembered the words of Solon, and three times pro- 
nounced bis name. The explanation giyen at the request of 
Cyrus presenred the life of Croesus, and obtained him respect 
and honor with his conąuerot, Tbua §>o\oTi Y^-a.^ tŁe ^lory, by 
tAe same sayiag, to instruct one px*vac© mi^ v^^^«^^^ ^s^aŃJaKt. 
—F/ułarch^s life of Solon. 
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of fhe mnltitade to estingnish the flamea, which seemed 
likely to be ineffectftal, implored the assistance of 
Apollo, eDtreating, that if he had eirer madę him any 
acceptable oflfering, he would now interpose and delirer 
him fjrom the impendiDg danger. When Croesus with 
tears had thus inyoked the god, the sky, which before 
was serene and tranquil, suddenly became dark and 
gloomy, a riolent storm of rain succeeded, and the fire 
of the pile was extinguished. This event satisfied 
Cyms that Croesus was both a good man in himself, 
and a fayorite of Heayen : cansing him to be taken 
down from the pile — ' Crcesus/ said he, addressing 
him, ' what could induce you to inyade my territories, 
and become my enemy rather than my friend?' ^ O 
king!' replied Croesus, * it was the preyalence of your 
good and of my eyil fortunę which prompted my at- 
tempt. I attacked your dominions, impelled and de* 
luded by the deity of the Greeks. No one can be so 
infatuated as not to prefer tranquillity to war. In 
peace children inter their parents ; war yiolates the 
order of naturę, and causes parents to inter their chil- 
dren. It inust haye pleased the gods that these 
thlngs should so happen/ 

ŁXXXyin. Cyrus immediately ordered him to be 
unbound, placed him near his person, and treated him 
with great respect ; indeed he excited the admiration 
of all who were present. After an interyal of silent 
meditation, Croesus obseryed the Persians engaged in 
the plunder of the city. ' Boes it become me, Cyrus,' 
said he, * to continue silent on this occasion, or to 
speak the sentiments of my heartf Cyrus entreated 
łdm to speak without apprehension or reserye. ' About 
what/ he returned, * is that multitude bo ^^kCi^TYj ctol- 
ployed?' 'They ara plundering your c\\.^,' t^^\^^ 
Cyma, ' and posaeasiDg themselyea oi yo\a "?i^^^» 
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* No/ aDswered Croesus, * they do not plnnder my 
city, nor possess themselyes of my wealth ; I haye no 
concem with either ; it is your property which thcy 
are thns destroyiDg/ 

LXXXIX. These words distnrbed Cyms ; desiiisg 
therefore those włio were present to withdraw, h» 
asked Croesns what measures he would reconupend in 
the present emergence. ' The gods/ answered CnBsos, 
' haye madę me your captiye, and you are therefore 
jastly intitled to the benćfit of.my reflections. Natnie 
bas madę the Persians haughty , but poor. If you per- 
mit them to indulge without restraint this spirit of 
deyastation, by which they may become rich, it is 
probable that your ad^uiescence may thus foster a 
spirit of rebellion against yourself. I would recom- 
mend the following modę to be adopted, if agreeable 
to your wisdom : station some of your guards at each 
of the gates; let it be their business to stop the plun- 
derers with their booty, and bid them assign as a rea- 
son that one-tenth part must be consecrated to Jupiter. 
Thus you will not incur their enmity by any seeming 
yiolence of conduct ; they will eyen accede without 
reluctance to your views, under the impression of 
your being actuated by a sense of duty.' 

XC. Cyrus was deiighted with the advice, and im- 
mediately adopted it : he stationed guards in the man- 
ner recommended by Croesus, whom he soon after 
thus addressed: * Croesus, your conduct and your 
words mark a princely character, I desire you there- 
fore to reąuest of me whatever you please, and your 
wish shali be instantly gratified.' ' Sir,' replied Croe- 
sus, ' you will materially oblige me by your permis- 
sion to send these fetters to the god of Greece^ 
whom, abore all others, 1 \ia\e \iOTLW^^\ ^\!A ta 
inguire of bim whether it be Yds tvjl\^ \ft ^^\>x^^ N^^sw 
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who liare claims on his kindness/ When Cyrus 
expressed a wish to know th^ occasion of this im- 
plied reproaćh, Crcesus ingenuoasly explained each 
particular of his conduct, the oracles he had re- 
ceived, and the gifts he had presented 7 declaring 
that these induced him to make war on the Pev- 
sians. He finished his narratire with again soliciting 
permission to send and reproaćh the diyinity which 
had deceived him. Cyms smiled: ' I will not only 
grant this/ said he^ * but whaterer else you shall 
require.' Croesns accordingly despatched some Ły- 
dians to Delphi, who were commissioned to place his 
fetters on the threshold of the tempie, and to ask if 
the deity were not ashamed at haylDg by his oracles 
induced Croesus to make war on Persia, with the ex- 
pectation of oyerturning the empire of Cyrus, of which 
war these chains were the first fruits ; and tbey were 
&rther to inquire if the gods of Greece were usually 
ungrateful. 

XCI. The Łydians proceeded on their journey, and 
executed their commission : they are said to hare re- 
eeiyed the foUowing reply from the Py thian priestess : 
* That to ayoid the determination of destiny was im- 
possible eyen for a diyinity : that Crocśus in his per- 
son expiated the crimes of his aucestor in the fifth 
descent ;* who, being a guardsman of the HeraclidaB, 

1 ' Such, you say, is the power of the gods, that if death 
shall deliyer an indiyidaal nrom the punishment due to his 
crimes, yengeance shall still be satisfied on his children, his 
grandchildren, or some of his posterity. Wonderfui as may 
De the equity of Providence, will any city suffer a law to be 
introduced, which shall punish a son or a grandson for the 
crimes of his fatber or his grandfather?' Cicero de Natura 
DeorwOT.— On tbe above Larcher remarks tl^Lat C\ceTO %^ft^% 
ffłre a wiae, Herodotus like a superstitioua, m«>Ti. "VX. \» X3?qił 
that itia tbe dirinity wbo speaks ; but it ia lYi© \i\alot\«a.^Vo 
mAA:es bim, and wbo approyes of what be a^a. 
Crm8U6 waa tbe &£th descendant of Gycea, "Ib.^ ^^a-^^^^l 
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was seduced by the artifice of a woman to atsanhiite 
his master, and without the remotest pretensions sue- 
ceeded to his dignities : that Apollo was desiroos to 
haye this destrnction of Sardis fali on the descendants 
of Croesus, but was unable to connteract the decrees 
of fate : that he had really obyiated them as fu 
as was possible ; and, to show his partiality to Croe- 
8iis,^ had caused the ruin of Sardis to be deferred for 
the space of three years : that of this Croesus mi^t 
be assured, that if the will of the fates hąd been pune- 
tually fulfilledy he would haye been three years sooner 
a captiye : neither ought he to forget, that when in 
danger of being consumed by fire, Apollo had afbrded 
him his succor : that with respect to the declaration of 
the oracie, Croesus was not justified in his complaints; 
for Apollo had declared, that if he madę war against 
the Persians, a mighty empire would be oyerthrown ; 
the real purport of which communication, if he had 
been anxious to understand, it became him to haye 
inquired whether the god alluded to his empire, or 
the empire of Cyrus ; but that not understanding the 
reply which had been madę, nor condescending to 

was this : Gyges, Ardys, Sadyattes, Alyattes, Croesus.— 
T. 

1 In the remoter ages of ignorance and superstition, the di- 

yinities, or their symbols, did not always experience from 

their worshippers the same uniform yeneration. When things 

succeeded contrary to their wishes or their prayers, they 

sometimes changed their gods, sometimes beat them, and 

often reproached them. So that it seems difficult to account 

for those qualities of the human mind, which acknowleging 

the iuclination to hear petitions, with the power to grant 

them, at one time expressed themselyes in the most abjeet 

and unmanly superstition, at another indulged resentments 

equally preposterous and unnatural. To a mind bat the least 

enlightened, the yery circumstance of a deity*s apologising 

to a fallen mor tal for his predictiona anA. l\i%\x ^ffects^ seems 

tohare but littie tendency to ©v^te in iul\«^ «a. wn^ ^WInł 

power, a rererence for hia wisdom, ot «. coi^Ła^Ł^^ \jv\óa 
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make a second inquiry, he had been himself the cause 
of his owo misfortune : that he had not at all compre- 
heBded the last answer of the oracie, which relatod to 
the mule ; for that this mule was Cyrus, who was bom 
of two parents of two different nations, of whom the 
mother was as noble as the father was mean ; his mo- 
ther was a Mede, danghter of Astyages, king of the 
Medes ; his father was a Persian, and tributary to the 
Medes, who, although a man of the yery meanest 
rank, had married a princess, who was his mistress/ 
— ^This answer of the Pythian the Łydians on their 
return communicated to Croesus. Croesus haying heard 
it, ex€ulp^ed the deity, and acknowleged himself to 
be reprehensible. Such however was the termination 
of the empire of Croesns, and this the recital of the 
first conquest of lonia. 

XCII. Besides the sacred ofierings of Croesus which 
we have before enumerated, many others are extant in 
Greece. In the Boeotian Thebes there is a golden 
tripod,* consecrated by him to the Ismenian Apollo :' 
there are also at Ephesus ' some golden heifers, and a 



1 We must not confound the tripods of the ancients with 
tbe utensils known by us at present under a similar name (in 
French trepiedt corresponding with the kitchen utensil caUed 
in English footman), The tńpod was a yessel standing on 
three feet, of which there were two kinds : the one was ap« 
pTopriated to festirals, and contained winę mized with water ; 
the others were placed on the fire, in which water was madę 

S Ismenus was a riyer in Boeotia, not far from Aulis. Is- 
meniuswas synonymous with Thebanus, andtherefore the Is- 
menian Apollo is the same with the Theban Apollo. — T.» 

S Pocock says that tbe place now called Aiesalouk is ancient 
Ephesas. Chandler says otherwise. 

The two cities of Ephesus and Smyrna hare been tArmed. 
the eyes of Asia Minor : they were diatant fiom. «^k^ cv\^«t 
łAr»0 bundred §nd twenty stadia, or foit^ u^^, m^ ^i^xvk.^x> 
linę, — T, 
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niimber of colomiis. He gare also to the Pronean 
Minerya a large golden shield, which is still to be 
seen ait Delphi. AU the aboye remained within my 
remembrance ; many others haye been lost. He pre- 
sented also, as it appears, to the Milesian Branchida 
gifts equal in weight and yalue to what he sent to Del- 
phi. The presents which he madę to Delphi, as well 
80 those which he sent to Amphiaraus, were giyen for 
sacred purposes, from his own priyate or hereditary 
possessions. His other donations were formerly the 
property of an adyersary, who had shown himself 
hostile to Croesus before he succeeded to the throne, 
attaching himself to Pantaleon,' and fatoring his 
views on the imperial dignity. Pantaleon was also 
the son of Alyattes, and brother of Croesus, but not 
by the same mother: Alyattes had Croesus by a 
Carian and Pantaleon by an lonian wife. But when, 
agreeably to the will of his father, Croesus took pos- 
session of the throne, he destroyed, in a fuller's mili, 
this man, who had opposed him : his wealth he distri- 
buted in the manner we haye before related, in com* 
pliance with a yow which he had formerly madę. Such 
is the history of the offerings of Croesus. 

XCIII. Ifwe except the gold-dust which descends 
from Mount Tmolus,' Łydia can exhibit no curiosity 

1 W hen Crcesus mounted the Lydian throne he divided 
the kingdom with his brother. A Lydian remarked to him 
that the sun obtains to mankind all the comforts which the 
eerth produces, and that, depriyed of its influence, it would 
cease to be fruitful. But if there were two suns, it were to 
he feared Uiateyery thing would be scorchedand perish. For 
this ręason the Lydians haye but one king ; him th6y regard 
as their protector, but they will not allow of two.— ^Stofr^w*. 

2 The country about Mount Tmolus, which comprehended 
the plain watered by the Hermus, was always remarkable for 

it3 łertility and beauty ; and whoevex -wiW^iei «.t the pains to 
coBSult Chandler'3 Trayels wiW ^nOi lWx\\.\i'aa\Q^\.\iiMX>fl&SA 
ofjts ancient claims to adjniiaUon..— T. 
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which may vie with those of other countries. It 
boasts howeyer of one monument of art, second to 
nonę but those of the Egyptians and Babylonians. It 
is the sepulchre of Alyattes/ father of Crcesiis. The 
groundwork is composed of immense stones ; the rest 
of the structnre is a hnge mound of earth. The edi- 
fice was raised by men of mean and mercenary occu- 
pations, assisted by young women. On the sumrait 
of this monument there remained, within my remem- 
brance, fiye termini, on which were inscriptions to 
ascertain the performance of each, and to intimate 
that the women accomplished the greater part of the 
work. Ali the young women of Łydia sell them- 
selyes, by which they procure their marriage-portion ; 
this they afterwards dispose of as they think proper. 
The circumference of the tomb is six furlongs and two 
plethra, the breadth thirteen plethra ; it is terminated 
by a large piece of water, which the Łydians affirm to 
be inexhau8tible, and is called the Gygean lakę.' 

XCiy . The manners and> customs of the Łydians 
do not essentially yary from those of Greece, except 
in this sale of the young women. They are the first 
people on record who coined gold and silyer' into 
money, and traded in retail. They claim also the in- 
yention of certain games, which haye sińce been prac- 
tised among the Grecians, and which, as they say, 

1 The remains of this barrow are still conspicuous withia 
five miles of Sardis, now called Sart. The industrious Dr. 
Ghandler informs as that the mould which has been washed 
down conceals the basement; but that and a considerable 
troasure might be discoyered, if the barrow were opened. — 
See ChandŁer s Travels, 
. 2 Still remains. — T. 

3 Who were really the first people that coiued %o\^ 'mntwe^ , 
iiaquestion not to be decided. . According to&OTci^,\XN7«L'& 
Phidon, king o£ Argos i according to otbLQra,I)QmQ^<l«,>^^« 
mfB o/Midaa, — tarcher. 
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were first diijcoyered at the time of their iending a 
colony into Tyrrhenia. The particulars are thns re- 
lated : — In the reign of Atys,. the son of Menes, aU 
Łydia was reduced to the seyerest extrenuty by a 
scarcity of corn. Against this they contended for k 
considerable time by patient and unremitted indnstry. 
This not proying effectual, they sought other le- 
sources, each one .exerting his own genius. On this 
occasion they inyented bo wis, and dice, with many 
other games : of chess howeyer the Lydians do not 
claim the discoyery. These they applied as an alter* 
natiye against the effects of the .famine.^ One day 
they gaye themselyes so totally to their diyersions 
as to abstain intirely from food: on the next they 
refrained from their games, and took their necessary 
repasts. They liyed thus for the spacc of eighteen 
years : but when their calamity remitted nothing of 
its yiolence, but rather increased, the king diyided the 
whole nation by lot into two parts, one of which was 
to continue at home, the other to migrate elsewhere. 
They who stayed behind retained their ancient king; 
the emigranta placed themselyes under the conduct of 
his son, whose name was Tyrrhenus. These leaying 
their country, as had been determined, went to Smyr- 
na, where building themselyes yessels for the pnrpoie 
of transplanting their property and their goods, they 
remoyed in search of another residence. After yisiting 
different nations, they arriyed at length in Umbria. Herę 
they constructed cities, and haye continued to the pre- 

1 That the Lydians may have been the inyentora of gamet 

is very probable ; that under the pressure of famine, they 

might detach half their nation to soek their fortunę elie* 

w]iere^ is not unlikely ^ but that to soften their nuserablę 

sitnation, and to get nd of the a«ii«oX\cm& of hunter, tiiey 

abonld eat onJy eyery cthei da^, mi^ ^"aX ^«t ^^ v^{%nh^ 

cigbteen years, appears perf©cX\y «!\iaTai^»--LaT<^«'* 
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Senf period, changing their ancient appellation of Ly- 
dians, for that of TyrriieDians/ after the son of their 
former sorerei^. 

XCV. We have before related ho w these Łydians 
wme reduced imder the domin ion of Persia. It no w 
beeomes necessary for ns to explain who this Cyma, the 
eonqueror of Croesus, was, and by what means the Per- 
sians obtained the empire of Asia. I shall follow the 
authority of those Persians who seem morę influenced 
by a regard to truth, than any partiality to Cyrus ; not 
ignorant however that there are three other narratires* 
of this monarch. — The Assyrians had been in posses- 
■ion of Upper Asia for a period of fiye hundred and 
twenty years. The Medes first of all reyolted from 
their anthority, and contended with such obstinate 
brayery against their masters, that they were ulti- 
nately successful, and exchanged serritude for free- 
dom. Othef nations soon folio wed their example, 
who, after living for a time nnder the protection of 
their own laws, were again depriyed of their freedom 
OB the folio wing occasion. 

XCTI. There was a man among the Medes, of the 
name of Beioces, of great reputation for his wisdom, 

1 It WM these Tyrrheniani, or EtruBcans, who taught the 
Romans their games and combats, in which they excelled, 
especially in racing with cbańots. For the same reason, 
ttoat of the great number of Etruscan monuments found in 
Itałyrelate to sport and games ; which confirms what authors 
Sty of the Lydians, ancf of the Etruscans who are sprung 
fnm. them. — montfaucon, 

t Ctesias, in the fragments of his Persian history, pre- 
ittTed by Photios, differs from Herodotus in his account of 
the origin and ezploits of Cyrus. What Xenophon relates 
in his Cyropaedia is familiar to every one. ^schylu^, ^xl 
anthoT 01 great antiqaity, who fought at M«.t^t\voTi «.^<a:v[vf^\. 
the troops of Dariaa, and who was also in the \>«A^^ oi 
Sdamia and PhteB, bas in his tragedy inlitYed. th^Y^TWiasA 
fonoweda different tndition from fliem i\l. — Larcher. 
^^B' VOL. I. "* 
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whose ambitioiis yiews were thus disguised- and exef- 
cised: — ^The Medes were dirided into different dii- 
tf icts, and Deioces was distinguished in his own by hit 
yigilant and impartial distńbution of justice, ThLs Łe 
practised in opposition to the generał deprayity §^ 
weakness of the goyemment of his country, and nol 
unconscious that the profligate and the just must eyei 
be at war with each other. The Medes who liyed 
nearest him, to signify their approbation of his in- 
tegrity, madę him their judge. In this situation, 
haying one morę eleyated in yiew, he conducted him- 
self with the most rigid equity. His behayior ob- 
tained the highest applause of . his countrymen ; and 
his famę extending to the neighboring districts, the 
people contrasted his just and eąuitable decisions 
with the irregularity of their own corrupt rulers, and 
unanimously resorted to his tribunal, not sufTering 
any one else to determine their litigations. 

XCVn. The increasing famę of his in tegrity aad 
wisdom constantly augmented the number of those 
who came to consult him. But when Deioces saw tjie 
pre-eminence which he was so uniyersally allowed, he 
appeared no morę on his accustomed tribunal, and de- 
clared that he should sit as a judge no longer ; inti- 
mating that it was inconsistent for him to regulate the 
affairs of others, to the intire neglect and iujury of his 
own. After this, as yiolence and rapine preyailed 
morę than ever in the different districts of the Medes, 
they called a public assembly to deliberate on national 
affairs. As far as I have been able to coUect, they who 
were attached to Deioces deliyered sentiments to this 
effect : — * Our present situation is really inwlerable ; 
Jet us therefore elect a king, that we may liave the 
adrantage of a regular go\eTYVTSiexv\,, wvA. coutinue our 
itsual occupations, without au^ feat <ix ^im\^^x ^l\aa- 
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lestation/ In Gonformity to these sentiments, the 
Medes determined to haye a king. 
- XCyiII. After some consultation about what per- 
son they should choose, Deioces was proposed and 
elected with uniyersal praise. On his elevation he re- 
qiiired a palące to be erected for him suitable to his 
dig^ity, and to haye gnards appointed for the security 
of his person. The Medes, in compliance with his 
reąnest, built him a strong and magnificent edifice ' in 
a situation which he himself chose, and suffered him 
to appoint his gnards from among the whole nation. 
Deioces, as soon as he possessed the supremę autho- 
rity, obliged the Medes to build a city, which, with 
respect to its ornament and strength, was to haye a 
pre-eminence aboye all the rest. They obeyed him 
in this also, and constructed what we now cali Ecba- 
tana. Its walls were strong and ample, built in circles 
one within ąnother, rising each aboye each by the 
height of their respectiye battlements. This modę 
of building was fayored by the situation of the place, 
which was a gently rising ground. They did yet 
morę : the city beiog thus formed of seyen circles, 
within the last stood the king^s palące and the royal 
treasury. The largest of these walls is nearly equal 
in extent to the circumference of Athens ; this is of a 
white color, the next to it is black, the next purple, 
the fourth blue, the fifth orange : thus the battle- 
ments of eaph were distinguishcd by a difTerent color. 
The two innermost walls are difierently omamented, 
one haying its battlements plated with silyer, the otJier 
with gold. 

1 This palące was at the foot of the citadel, and aboat 

seyen furlongs in circumference. The wood 'wotY >n^'& oi 

cedar ot cypresa wood : the beams, tłie ceilings, \^\q coV\3l\sv\\^ 

of tbe porticoB, and the peristyles, were plated w\\\i eV(Nxet 

gold orailYer; the roofa were covered with aiVveT ti\ea» "^^^^^ 

rhoJe waaplundered about the time o£ Alei^^udeT.— I-K«.TcVev 
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XCIX. Siich were the fortińcations tad ihe pakct 
which were erected nnder the directton of Dciooet, 
vho command«d tke body of the people to ńx their 
babitations beyoDd the walls which proteoted bis »* 
sidence. After which he was the first who institnttd 
that kind of pomp which forbids acceiM to Ibe rtrytŁ 
person, and only admits communicatłOB witb bim hf 
intermediate agents, the kiBg himself being ae¥«r 
publicly seen. His edict also signified that to Bodte 
tyr to spit in the king's presence, or in the presenoe 4t 
each other, was an act of indecency. His motlye for 
this condnct was the security of his power ; tbiBkhig, 
that if he were seen familiarly by those who wen 
^educated with bim, born with eqaal pretensions, tai 
not his inferiors in tirtne, it might excile tbeir regrst 
and proYoke them to sedition. On the contrary, by 
bis withdrawing himself from observation, be thonght 
their respect for bim wonld be increased. 

C. When Deioces had taken these measures to tB- 
crease the splendor of his situation and the security of 
his power, he became extremely rigorous in bis ad- 
ministration of justice. They who had cairses to d#- 
termine sent them to him in writing, by bis offidal 
serrants, which, with the decisions on each, be re- 
gularly returned. This was the form which be ob- 
served in jndiciary matters. His proceeding wifli 
regard to penal ofFences was thus : Whenever he 
heard of any injury being perpetrated, and for this 
purpose he appointed spies and informers in diffemt 
parts of his domin ions, the offender was first brougbt 
to his presence, and then punished according to his 
offence. 

CL Deioces thns coUected the Medes into one 
nation, oveT wbicb be T\i\ed\ Wie>j c.wi««\fe\ ^C the 
BussBy the Paretaceni, tbe SttuOEAXA%> ^^ kxaMB&, 
tbe Bndii, and the Magi. 
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CII. Deiocea reignod fifty-three yeart, and at Lia 
deeease his soa Phraortes succeeded to the throne. 
Not satisfied with his hereditaiy dominious, he singled 
out the Persians as the ohjects of his ambitious yiews, 
and reduced them first of all nnder the dominion of 
the Medes. Supremę of these two great and power- 
iul natioBS, he overran Asia, altemately subduing the 
people of whom it was composed. He oame at length 
to the AssyrianSy and proceeded to attack that part of 
them which inhabited Nineveh.* These were formerly 
the first power in Asia: their allies at this period 
had separated from them ; but they were still, with 
regard to their intemal strength, respectable* In the 
twenty-second year of his reign Phraortes,' in an ex- 
cursion against this people, perished, with the greater 
part of his army. 

CIII. He was succeeded by his son Cyaxare8, 
grandson of Deioces. He is reported to hare been 
superior to his ancestors in yalor, and was the first 
who regularly trained the Asiatics to military Serrice, 
diyiding them who had before been promiscuously con- 
foundedy into companies of spearmen, cavalry, and 
archers. He it was who was carrying on war with the 
Łydians when the engagement which happened in the 
day was suddenly interrnpted by noctumal darkness. 
Haying formed an amicable connexion with the difie- 
rent nations of Asia beyond the Halys, he proceeded 
with all his forces to the attack of Nineveh, beipg 
equally desirous of arenging his father, and becoming 
master of the city, He yanquished the Assyrians ia 
hattle ; but when he was engaged in the siege . of 
Nineyeh he was surprised by an army of Scythians, 

1 Snppoaed to be the modern Mousul.— Pococke. 
' S According to Herodotas, the leign o€ ^e\oc^^ ^w«& ?A 
rMTB, ofPhraortea 22, of Cyaxares 12» o£ i\ift^ci\\i\«»A*Ki, 
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commanded by Madyas, son of Protothyas. Haying 
expelled the Cimmeńans from Europę, the S€3rthiantf 
had found their way into Asia, and, continning to 
pursue the fugitiyes, bad arriyed at the territories of 
the Medes. 

CIY . From the lakę Moeotis an expeditions trareller 
may pass to the riyer Phasis, amongst the Colchians, in 
the space of thirty days : it reqtiires less time to pass 
from Colchis into Media, which are only separated by 
the nation of the Saspirians. The Scythians howeyer 
did not come by this way, bnt, leaying Mount Can- 
casus on their right, passed througb the high country 
by a much longer route. Herę they met withtbe 
Medes, who, in a fixed battle> lost not only the yictory, 
but the empire of Asia. 

CY. The Scythians haying obtained the intire pos- 
session of Asia, adyanced towards Egypt. Psammhi- 
chus, king of Egypt, met them in Palestine of Syria, 
and, by presents and importunity united,-preyailed oi 
them to return. The Scythians, on their march home 
wards, came to Ascalon, a Syrian city: the greatf 
part of their body passed througb without molestir 
it ; but some of them remaining behind, plundered t7 
tempie of the celestial Yenus. Of all the sacr 
bnildings erected to this goddess, this, according 
my authorities, was far the most ancient. The ( 
priaus themselyes acknowlege that their tempie ^ 
built after the model of this, and that of Cythera 
constructed by certain Phoenicians, who came 1 
this part of Syria. On the Scythians who plund 
this tempie, and indeed on all their posterity 
deity entailed a fatal punishment : they were affl 
with the female disease.^ The Scythians them; 
coDfess that their countrymen E\itEer this mała 

1 The catameniai ot n^rroua ^Isot^^t^. 
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conseąuence of the aboye ciime : their condition also 
may be seen by those who risit Scythia, wbere they 
are called Enaress. 

CYI. After possessing the dominioii of Asia for a 
space of twenty-eight years, the Scythians lost all 
they had obtained by their licentiousness and neglect, 
The extraTagaDce of their public extortions could only 
be eąualled by the rapacity with which they pluń- 
dered individuals. At a feast to which they were 
invited by Cyaxarea and the Medes, the greater part 
of them were cut off when in a state of intoxication. 
The Medes thiu recoyered their possessions, and all 
their ancient importance ; after which they took Ni- 
nę yeh ; the particularB of which incident I shall here- 
after relate. ' They moreoyer subdued the Afisyrians, 
those only excepted which inhabited the Babyloniau 
distiict. Cyaxares reigned forty years, and then died ; 
but in this period is to be included the time in which 
the Scythians possessed thę empire. 

CYII. His son Astyages succeeded to the throne: 
he had a danghter whom he called Mandane ; she, in 
a dream, seemed to produce so great a quantity of 
wąter, that not only his principal city, but all Asia 
was oyerflowed. The purport of this yisioą, when 
explained in each particular by the magi, the usual 
interpreters, terrified him exceedingly . Under this im*, 
pression, he refused to marry his daughter, when she 
arriyed at a suitable age, to any Mede whose rauk jus- 
tified pretensions to her. He chose rather to give her to 
Cambyses, a Persian, whom he selected as being of a re- 
spectable family, but of ayery pacific disposition, though 
inferior in his estimation to the lowest of the Medes. 

CVIII. The firjst year after the marriage of h\& 

daughter Astyagea bbw another yision. A. nydl^ w^- 

peąredto spring firom hia daugUter, w^dck ONet^^T^^'^ 
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all Asia. On this occasion also he ccfnndted liii 
interpretera : the residt waa, that he sent for hiś 
daughter from Persia, when the time of her delirery 
approached. On her arrival he kept a strict watch 
orer her, intending to destroy her child. The magi 
had declared the yision to intimate that the child 
of his daughter shonld snpplant him on his throne, 
Astyages, to guard against this, as soon as Cyma was 
bom sent for Harpagus, a person whose intimacj he 
tised, on whose confidence he depended, and who 
indeed had the nianagement of all his affairs. He 
addressed him as follows : ' Harpagus, I am about to 
use you in a business in which if you either abnse my 
confidence or employ others to do what I am anxio!» 
you should do yourself, you will infallibly lament the 
consequence. You must fake the boy of whom Man- 
dane has been deliyered, remoye him to your own 
house, and put him to death : you will afterwards 
bury him as you shall think proper.' * Sir,^ he re- 
plied) ' you have hitherto neyer had occasion to ceń- 
surę my conduct; neither shall my futurę behayior 
giye you cause of offence : if the accompllshment of 
this matter be essential to your peace, it becomes me 
to be faithful and obedient.' 

CIX. On this reply of Harpagus the infant was 
deliyered to his arms in rich apparel, and consigned 
to destruction. Returning home, he sought with tean 
the presence of his wife, to whom he related his con- 
ference with Aslyages. When she inąuired what it 
was his intention to do ; * By no means/ he answered, 
* the deed which Astyages enjoins. If he become 
still morę infatuated, morę mad than he at present 
appears, I will not comply with his desires, nor be 
accessary to this mur der. TiYie c\v\\dL \^ xk^ T^^alion: 
Astyages is.old, fend liaa no ma\^ o««v«s^^\ \^> ^\. \ss! 
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decease, the soTcreign autUority shall detcend to thif 
daughter, whose child he orders me to destroy, what 
extreme danger shall I not incur? It it expedient 
nevertheless, for my secnńty, that tbe cbild ahonld 
die, not howeyer by tbe banda of any of my &mily, 
but by aome otber of bis seryanta/ 

ex. He instantly sent for a berdaman belonging to 
Afltyages, who, aa be knew, pursned bia occnpation in 
a place adapted to tbe pnrpose, amongat mounfaina 
freąuented by sayage beasts. Hia name waa Mitri- 
dates ; his wife and fellow-seirant waa^ in tbe Greek 
tongne, called Cyno, by tbe Medea Spaco ; * and 
Spaca 18 tbe name by whicb tbe Medea cali a bitch. 
The place wbich he freąuented with hia herds waa the 
foot of those monntains wbich lie to the north of 
Ecbatana, near tbe Euxine. Tbis part of Media, to- 
wards the Saspires, ia high and moontainoua, and 
aboanding with foresta ; tbe rest of the country ia a 
Bpacious plain. Aa aoon aa he arrived in hia presence, 
Harpagufl thus addressed him : ' Astyagea commanda 
you to take thia infant,' and expo8e him in tbe moat 
unfreąuented part of the mountaina, t^at hia death 
may be apeedy and unaroidable. I am farther ordered 



1 It ia not certain wLether tbe dialect of tbe Medes and 
Fersians waa tbe same. In sacb remains as we hare of the 
Peraian language, Burton and Relaad hare not been able to 
diacoTer any term like tbis. NeyerLbeless Lefeyre assurea 
us Uiat the Hyrcanians, a people iu subjection to the Per- 
lians, cali, even at ihe present time» a dog by the word 
Spao. — Larcher, 

8 Yańous passages in tbis part of our work will neces- 
sarily bring to tlie miód of tbe reader tbe AVinter'B Tide of 
Sbakttpeaie. The speech of tbe king to Antigonus minutely 
resamoles tbis : 

Take it up straight. 
Witbin thia bour bring me word 'tia done, 
And by good teatimony, or I'll aeiae t\i^ mej Uci.— 1 • 
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to aflsure you, that if you eyade this injunction, ani 
are by any means accessary to his presenration, you 
raust expect torturę and death. I am myself com- 
manded to see the child exposed.' 

CXI. When the herdsman had received his orders, 
he took the child, and returned to his cottage. His 
wife, who had been in labor all the preceding part of 
the day, was proyidentially deliyered in bis absence. 
Both had been in a state of solicitude : the situation 
of his wife gaye alarm to the husband ; and the wo- 
man, on ber part, feared for him, from the unnsual 
circumstance of his being sent for to Harpagus. His 
return was sudden and uhexpected, and his wife dis- 
coyered much anxiety to know wky Harpagus had 
sent for him in such hastę. ' As soon/ said he, * as I 
got into the city, I both saw and heard what I could 
wish had neyer befallen the families of our mastcrs : 
I found the house of Harpagus in extreme affliction ; 
entering which with the greatest terror, I saw an 
infant panting and screaming on the ground, dressed 
in rich and splendid clothing. Harpagus, the moment 
he saw me, ćommanded me to take the child, and 
without any hesitation expose it on such part of onr 
mountains as is most freąuented by wild beasts ; tell- 
ing me, moreoyer, that Astyages bim3elf had assigned 
this office to me, and threatening the seyerest punish- 
ment in case of disobedience. I took the child, eon- 
ceiving it to . belong to one of the domestics, neyer 
supposing who it really was. The richness, howeyer, 
of its dress excited my astonishment, which was in- 
creased by the sorrow that prevailed in the family of 
Harpagus. But on my return, the seryant who, con- 
ducting me out of the city, gaye the infant to my hand, 
explaijied each particular circumstance. He informed 
me^ihat it is the offspTUig oi^scddi^ii^^^^&L^ ^^bso^sg^^af 
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Astyages, and of Cambyses, son of Cynis. This is the 
infant "whose death Astyages commands.' 

CXII. The herdsman finished, and produced the 
child to his wife. Stmck with his appearance of 
beauty and of strength, she embraced the knees of her 
hnsband, and conjured him not to expo8e the child. 
He obseryed, that it was impossible to comply with 
ber reqnest, as Harpagus would send to see that his 
orders were execated, and had menaced. him with a 
most cruel death if he failed in his obedience. The 
woman not succeeding by this, took another method. 
'Since,' she replied, 'you are determined in your 
pnrpose, and there will be witnesses to see that the 
child is in reality exposed, attend to what I propose : 
I haye been deliyered of a dead child : let this be ex- 
pósed, and let us preserre and bring up the grand- 
dlild of Astyages as our own. You will thns appear 
faithful to your superiors, withont any injury to our- 
selyes ; the child which is dead will be honored with 
a sumptuous funeral, and that which suryiyes will be 
preseryed.' 

' - CXIII. The man approyed of the pertinent proposal 
of his wife, with which he immediately complied. 
The infant whom he was to haye destroyed he gaye 
to the care of his wife : his own child, which was dead, 
he placed in the cradle in which the other had been 
brought, dressed it in the other^s costly clothing, and 
bsposed it on a desert mountain. After three days he 
lelt one of his domestics to g^ard the body, and went 
again to the house of Harpagus in the city, signifying 
himself ready to show that the child was dead. Har- 
pagus sent some on whose fidelity he could depend 
to examine into the matter : they confirmed Wie le^otl 
6f the berdsman, and the child was \i\ined, T^ikft 
^rdsmaB'B cbild waa thna interred*, t\ie otYkCkt*'^^^*^ 
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WM tfterwards called Cyrus, was bronght up carefuUy 
by the wife of the herdsman^ and called by aome other 
name. 

CXrV. When he anrived at the age of ten yean 
the followiDg accident diseoYered who he was : — ^He 
was playiDg io the yillage, where were the herdi 
of his supposed father, with other boys of the aaae 
age with himself. Though reputed to be the ąon ni 
the herdsmaa, his playmates chose him for their kiag. 
He, in Gonseąueoce, assigned them their different sta- 
tions: some were to superintend buildiogs, othen 
were to be guards ; one was to be his priacipal 
minister, another his master of the eereoMMiies ; uid 
each had his particular oiice. Among these children 
happened to be the son of Artembaris, who was i 
Mede of considerable distinction. He, refnsing to 
obey the commauds of Cyms, was, at his orders, 
seized by his playfellows, and seyerely beaten. The 
pride of the boy was yehemently offended ; and the 
moment he was at liberty he hastened to the city to 
inform his father how much he had snffered from the 
insolence of Cyrus. He did not indeed cali him 
Cyrus, which was not then his name ; but he describod 
him as the son of the herdsman of Astyages. Artem- 
baris went immediately in great ragę to Astyages, 
taking his son with him. He comphiined of the in- 
dignity which had been offered, aod showed whal 
marks of yiolence his son had receiyed. * Thus, sir»' 
said he, * haye we been insulced by the son of a herds- 
man, your slaye/ 

CXy. Astyages, on receiying this complaint, which 

he obseryed to be justly founded, was anxious to 

pnnish the insult which Artembaris had receiyed ; he 

Mccordittgly sent for the Yieidam^ii «L\i^\A& t^^uted 

€hild. On their appeaxaAce, kat^^^*, VwJŁai% ^ 
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Cyms, ' Do y(m/ taid he, * memly descended aa 
you are, dare to inflict stripes on the lon of one of 
my nobles f ' My loid/ said he, in reply, * what I 
haye done I am able to jnstify; the boya amoag 
wbom I live, and thia with tbe reat, did, in play, 
eleet me tfaeir king, becaoae, aa I auppoae, I aeemed 
to tfaem tbe moat proper for thia aituation. Our 
ofher playfellewa obeyed my comroanda; thia ^y 
fsfaaed, and waa puniabed : if on thia acconat yon 
fleem me worthy of ehaatiaeaMnt, I am berę to receire 
rt." 

CXVI. As aoon aa the boy had apoken, Aatyagea 
conjectared who be waa; eyery thing concnrred to 
confirm his snspiciona; bis reaemblance of himaelf; 
bia ingenuons conntenance and mannera, and the 
seeming eorrespondence of bia age. Stmck by the 
fbrce of tbese incidents, Aatyagea waa a long time 
Bilent. He reco?ered himaelf with diAicolty, and 
wishing to diamiss Artembaris^ for the pnrpoae of 
examimng the berdsman without witneaaea, ' Artem- 
baria/ aaid he, ' I will take care tfaat neither yon 
nor your aon ahall haye just reaaon of complaint/ 
Wben Artembaria retired Cyma waa condncted by 
attendants into some inner room, and the herdaman 
being left alone with tbe king, waa atrictly interro- 
gated whenee and from wbom be had the ebild. He 
replied, that be was hisown child, and that bia mother 
waa yet aliye : Aatyages told him that bia indiacretion 
would only inyolve him in g^reat dangera. Saying 
thia, be ordered his gnards to seize him. Reduced to 
thia extremityy he explained eyery particolar of the 

« 

1 Nonę of tLese partionlars of tbe e«t\^ \vi« o^ C^yrcA^ 
vnrioua to bia being sent to bia pax«Qta m"P«»\^>«»"»- 
tted by Kenopbon* — T, 
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Astyagea iiiqiiired if he knew of what fleah and of 
whąt wild beait he had eateu, be acknowleg^ that ho 
did, and tbat the king^s will was always pleasingto 
him.' Saying this, he took the remnants of the body 
and returoed to his honae, meaning, as I sappose, to 
bury them together. 

CXX. Astyages thus rerenged himself on Harpa- 
gU0 ; but deliberating about the destiny of -Cynu, he 
aent for the magi who had before interpreted his 
dreams. On their appearance, he reqaested to know 
their sentiments of the yision he had formerly ex- 
plained to them. They perseyered in their former • 
declaration, that if the boy suryiyed he would infalli- 
bly be king. ' The boy is aliye and well/ returned 
Astyages : * the children of the yillage where he liyed 
elected him their king, and he bas actually performed 
all the essential duties of the regal office. He ap- 
pointed his guards, his messengers, and different at- 
tendants, and in all respects eKercised kingly autho* 
rity : conceming this, what do you determine V * If/ 
answered the magi, ' the boy really suryiyes, and has 
reigned as a monarch, in the accidental manner you 
describe, rely on this, and dissipate your fears ; de- 
pend on it he will reign no morę : things of trifling 
moment frequently accompiish what we seriously fore- 
tell, and dreams in particular will often proye of little 

1 This reply of Harpagns, worthy of a seryile eonrtier, 
brings to mind one of an English nobleman do less despi* 
cable. Edgar, king of England, having killed Ethelwoldin 
the forest of Harewood, the son of that nobleman arriyed 
soon afterwards on the spot ; the king, showing him the body 
of his father, asked him now he found the ęame'! The yonng 
man replied with perfect indifference, ' 1 bat whateyer wm 
agreeahle to the prince could not possibly displease him.' 
The abore anecdote is related \>7 YAsc^i^t iraiSL^liS^KmL qC 
Mahnabury, 
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or no importance.' — * I confess/ replied Astyages, * that 
I am of the same opinion ; tlie boy having been nomi- 
nally a king, has fulfilled the purport of my dream, 
and I need alarm myself no morę about him. Do not 
you, however, remit your assiduity, but consult both 
for my security and your own.' — * Sir,' answered the 
magi, ' it is of particular importance to ns that your 
authority should continue ; it might otherwise descend 
to this boy, who is a Persian : in that case we, who 
are Medes, shall be reduced to servitude ; the Persians 
would despise us as foreigners ; but whiist you, who 
are our countryman, reign over us, we enjoy some de- 
gree of authority ourselves, independent of the honors 
we receiye from you : for these reasons we are particu- 
larly bound to consult for your safety and the perma- 
uence of your power. If any thing excited our appre- 
hension of the futurę, we would certainly disclose it : 
but as your dream has had this trifling termination, 
we feel great confidence ourselves, and recommend 
you to send the child from your presence to his parents 
in Persia/ 

CXXI. On hearing this Astyages was rejoiced ; 
and sending for Cyrus — * My child,' said he, * I was 
formerly induced, by the cruel representation of a 
dream, to treat you injuriously ; but your better genius 
preserved you. Go therefore in peace to Persia, 
whither I shall send prQper persons to conduct you ; 
there you will see your parents, who are of a very 
different rank from the herdsman Mitridates and his 
wife.' 

CXXII. Astyages haying thus spoken, sent Cyrus 
away : on his being restored to the house of his parents, 
they, who had long sińce thought him dead, Tec.«v\'^^ 
him with tenderness and transport. They inc^iieiW^ 
fF^at weans he bad been preserved : lie to\A \Xifeisi "wc^ 

^^^' VOL. I. ^ i 
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reply, tbat he was intirely ignorant of his birth, and 
had been inroWed in much perplexity ; but tbat oTery 
thiiig had been explained to him on his joumey to 
them. He had really belieyed himself the son of the 
herdsman of Astyages before his conductors explained 
to him the particulars of his fortunę. He related with 
what tenderness he had been brought up by the wife 
of the herdsman, whose namę, Cyno, he often repeated 
with the warmest praise. The circumstance of her 
name his parents laid hołd of to persuade the Persians 
that Proyidence had, in a particular manner, interposed 
to save Cyrus, who, when exposed, had been presenred 
and nourished by a bitch ; which opinion afterwardi 
preyailed. 

CXXIII. As Cyrus grew up, he excelled all the 
young men in strength and gracefulness of person. 
Harpagus, who was anxious to be revenged on Asty- 
ages, was constantly endeavoring to gain an interest 
with him, by making him presents. In his own priyate 
situation he could have but little hope of obtaining 
the yengeance he desired ; but seeing Cyrus a man, 
and one whose fortuues borc some resemblance to 
his own, he much attached himself to him. He had 
some time before taken the following measure : — Asty- 
ages haying treated the Medes with great asperity, 
Harpagus took care to communicate with the men of 
the greatest consequence among them, endeayoring by 
his insinuations to promote the eleyation of Cyrus, 
and the deposition of his master. Haying thus pre- 
pared the way, he contriyed the following method of 
acquainting Cyrus in Persia with his own priyate senti- 
ments, and the state of affairs. The communicatioa 
betwixt the two countries being strictiy guarded» he 
łook a hare, opened its pa\wftc\i, V\i vi\v\R\i Y^e inserted * 
letter, contaiuing the iBfoTma\\o\i Yit Nł\i?WŁ^\^ ^^, 
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and then dexteroii8ly tewed it np agun. The hare, 
with sorae huntiDg neta, ha iatmited to one of hi* 
aenranta of the chase, on whom he could depend. The 
man was sent into Persia, and ordered to deliyer the 
hare to Cymi himself, who was entreated to open it 
with his own hands, and without witnesses. 

CXXiy . The man executed his commiasion : Cyras 
receiyed the hare, which haying opened as directed, he 
loand a letter to the following purport : * Son of Cam- 
bjaea, Heayen eyidentlj fayora you, or yon neyer eonld 
haye risen thas superior to fortane. Afetyages ipeditated 
your death, and is a just ohject of yonr yengeance ; he 
certainly detęrmined that you should perish ; the gods 
and my hnmanity preseryed you. With the incidents 
of yoor life I belieye you are acquainted, as well as 
witii the injuries which I haye receiyed from Astyages 
for deliyering you to the herdsman, iostead of putting 
you to death. Łisten but to me, and the authority 
and doroinions of Astyages shall be yours: haying 
preyailed on the Persians to reyolt, undertake an ex- 
pedition against the Medes. If I shall be appointed 
by Astyages the leader of the forces which oppose you, 
oiir object will be instantly accomplished, which I may 
alao yenture to alfirm of each of our first nobility ; 
^ley are aiready fayorable to yonr cause, and wait but 
tiie opportunity of reyolting from Astyages. AU tliings 
being thus prepared, execute what I adyise without 
deUy.' 

CXXV. Cyms, on receiying this intelligence, re- 
yolyed in his mind what would be the most effectual 
meaus of preyailing on the Persians to reyolt. After 
much deliberation, he detęrmined on the following stra- 
tagem. He dictated the terms of ap\ib\Vc\^\\.^T^ ^\A 
edled an assembly of his countrymen. lieT^ yIny^a^^to- 
ducedand read, and it appeared to CQQta\Tv'\iV& «k.W^VfiV 
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raent by Astyages to be generał of the Persians : * And 
now, O Persians I' he exclaimed, * I must expect each of 
you to attend me with a hatchet.' This command he 
issued aloud to the Persians, of whom there are yarious 
tribes. Of those whom Cyrus assembled, and per- 
suaded to revolt from the Medes, the foUowing are the 
principal : the Arteatce, the Persae, Pasargiadae, Mara- 
phii, and Maspians : of these, the Pasargadae are the 
most considerable ; the Achcemenidce are those from 
whom the Persian monarchs are descended. The Pan- 
thialaei, Derusiser, and Germanians,^ follow laborious 
employinents ; the Dai, Mardi, Dropici, and Sargar- 
tians,'are feeders of cattle. 

CXXyi. They all assembled in the manner they 
were commanded, and Cyrns directed them to elear, in 
the space of a day, a certain woody inclosure, which 
was eighteen or twenty furlongs in extent. When 
they had executed their task, they were desired to 
attend the foUowing day to feast and make merrj* : for 
this purpose Ćyrus coUected and siew all the goats, 
sheep, and oxen, which were the property of his father ; 
and farther to promote the entertainment of the Per- 
sians, he added rich wines and abundance of delicacies. 
The next day, when they were met, he desired them 
to recline on the grass and enjoy themselyes. When 
they were satisfied he inąuired of them which day^s 
farę delighted them the most : they replied, the con- 
trast betwixt the two was strong indeed, as on the first 
day they had nothing but what was bad, on the second 

1 The Germanians are the same as the Caramanians. Some 

authors affirm the ancient Germans to have been descended 

from this people. Cluvier has with much politeness ex- 

plained their mistake. * But,' adds M. Wesseling, * there 

ure some indi^iduals of swch Yr^k^yrard tempers, who, sińce 

the discorery o£ com, stiW pielei X\ift ife^^\T^% civ ^<i,cxiva»'^ 
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erery thing that was good. On receiving this answer 
Cyriis nó longer hesitated to explain the purpose 
which he bad in view: * Men of Persia !' he exclaimed, 
* you are the arbiters of your own fortunę ; if you obey 
me, you will enjoy tbese and greater advantages, witb- 
out any seryile toils : if you are bostile to my projects< 
you must prepare to encounter worse bardsbips thau 
tbose of yesterday. My voice is tbe voice of freedom ; 
Providence appears to bave resenred me to be the in- 
strument of your prosperity: you 'are doubtless equal 
to the Medes in ęyery thing, and most assuredly are as 
brare : this being tbe case, decline all futurę obediencę 
to Ast5'age8.' 

CXXVII. Tbe Persians, who bad long spumed at 
the yoke imposed on them by tbe Medes, were glad of 
such a leader, and ardently obeyed the cali of liberty. 
Astyages was soon informed of the proceedings of 
Cyrus, and commanded bis attendance. He retumed 
for answer that be should probably anticipate the wish 
of Astyages to see bim. Astyages on this collectecł 
bis Medes, and urged by some fatal impulse, appointed 
Harpagns to command bis forces, not remembering the 
injury he formerly bad done bim. His army was em- 
bodied; the Medes met and engaged the Persians: 
they who were not privy to tbe plot fought with valor, 
the rest went over to the Persians : the greater part 
discoyered no inclination to continue the combat, and 
hastily retreatedi 

CXXVIII. Astyages bearing of tbe ignominious de- 
feat of bis army, continued to menace Cyrus ; and ex- 
claimed) that he should still bave no reason to exult. 
The first thing he did was to crucify the magi/ the 

/ It appears from tbe sacred writinga, \iv«.t N^Yieii \3tLfe tmi.^kv. 
ejt^er were notable to interpret dreoaiaoi exvV&VQ. ^v^w^Xa»^ 
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interpreter! of dreams, who kad prevailed on bim to 
send Cyrus away. He then armed all his citizens, 
young and old, without . distinction. He led them 
against the Persians, and was Tanąuislied : he himself 
was taken prisoner, and the greater part of his anny 
destroyed. 

CXXIX. In his captiyity Harpagus was presentto 
insult and reproach him. Among other things, he 
asked hiin what was his opinion of that supper, ia 
which he had compelled a &ther to feed on the fled 
of his child, a supper which had reduced him from a 
monarch to a slaye. In reply, Astyages reąuested to 
know if he imputed to himself the success of Cyrns. 
He confessed that he did, esphuned the means, and 
justified his conduct. Astyages told him that he was 
then the most foolish and wicked of mankind ; — ^moit 
foolishy in acąuiriDg for another the authority he might 
have enjoyed himself; most wicked, for reducing hii 
countrymen to seryitude, to gratify his priyate reyenge. 
If he thought a change in the goyernment really neces- 
sary , and was still determined not to assume the snpreme 
authority himself, justice should haye induced him to 
haye eleyated a Mede to that honor rather than a Per- 
sian. The Medes, who were certainly not accessary 
to the proyocation giyen, had exchanged situations 
with their seryants ; the Persians, who were formerly 
the seryants, were now the masters. 

CXXX. After a reign of thirty-fiye years, Asty- 
ages was thus deposed. To his asperity of temper 
the Medes owed the loss of their power, after possess- 
ing, for the space of one hundred and twenty-eigbt 

to the satisfaction of their tyrant masters, they were with 
little compuDCtioB condemned to die. ^fec> 'va. ■cwt\\c.\3lar the 
jboolr of Daniel The cruelty of A.%t^«.?.«i^ \^ «V^feTk. ^VV\ 
^^śodoruB SicaluSj in his hook B^ V\itat\X>\Mi ^\.N va\^.— Tv 
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years, ałl that part'of Asia which lies beyond tbe 
HalyS) deducting from thia period the short intenral 
of the Scythian dominion. In succeediug times, from 
a disdain of their abased situation, they took up arms 
against Dariua: their attempt proved unsucceMful, 
and tbey were a second time rednced to senritudoi 
From thds period the Persians, who, under the conduct 
of Cyrus, had shaken off the power of the Medes, re- 
mained in undisturbed possession of Asia. Cyrus de- 
tained Astyages in captiyity for tbe remainder of his 
life, bat in no otber instance ' treated bim with seyerity. 
-— Such is the bistory of tbe birth, edncation, and suc" 
eess of Cyrus. He afterwards, as we baye before re- 
latedy subdued Croesns, wbo had attacked bim unpro- 
▼oked : from which time be remained witbout competi- 
tion soyereign of Asia« 

CXXXI. My attention to the snbject bas enabled 
me to make the foUowing obseryations on the maiiners 
and cnstoms of tbe Persians. Tbey baye among them 
neither statues,' temples, nor altars ; tbe use of which 
they censure as impions, and a gross yiolation of reason, 
probably becanse, in opposition to the Greeks, they 
do not bclieye that the gods partake of our buman 
naturę. Their custom is to offer from the summits of 

1 Isoerates, in his foneral oratioa on EyagorM, king of 
Salamis, in Cyprus, says that Cyma put Astyages to death. 
I do not find that this fact has been asserted by any other 
author. — Larcher. 

8 It is proper to remark here that the morę anoient nations 
were not worshippers of images. Lucian tells us that the 
aacient Egyptians bad no statues in th€ir temples. Accord- 
ing to Eusebius the Greeks were not worshippers of images 
before the time of Cecrops, wbo first of all erected a statuę 
to Minerya And Plutarch tells us that Numai ioTW^^ >}cv^ 
Romans to represent the deity undęr the forni o^ «k i&axw cyt «c^ 
aauaul; and for aeventy years thiś people Yiiid uoXm\Saftvt 
templea any atatue or painńng of the deit^. — Larc^tr* 
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the highest mountains ^ sacrifices to Jore, distingnish- 
ing by that appellation all the expanse of the firma- 
ment. They also adore the sun, the moon, earth, fire, 
water, and the winds, which may be termed their ori^ 
ginal deities. In aftertimes, from the exaniples of the 
Assyrians and Arabians, they added Urania' to this 
number. The name of the Assyrian Yenus is Mylitta, 
whom the Arabians cali Alitta, and the Persians Mi- 
thra. 

C XXXII. Their modę of paying their deyotions io 
the aboye-mentioned deities, confirmed by undeyiating 
custom, is to sacrifice to them without altars or fire 
libations or instrumental musie, garlands or conse- 
crated cakes ; but eyery indiyidual, as he wishes to 
sacrifice to any particular diyinity, conducts his yictim 
to a place madę clean for the purpose, and makes his 
invocation or his prayers with a tiara enriched gene- 
rally with myrtle. The supplicant is not perraitted to 
implore blessings on himself alone ; his whole nation; 
and particularly his soyereign, haye a claim to his 
prayers, himself being necessarily comprehended with 
the rest. He proceeds to divide his yictim into seyeral 
minutę parts, which, when boiled, he places on the 
most delicate yerdure he can find, giving the prefer- 
ence to trefoil. When things are thus prepared, one 
of the magi, without whose presence no sacrifice is 



1 Van Dale remarks that the oracular temples were for the 
most part situated in mountainous places. The Scriptures 
also intimate that mountains and high places were chosen as 
the properest theatres for the display ofreligious enthusiasm. 
See Deuteronomy, chap. xii. ver. 2, 3. * Ye shall utterly de- 
stroy the places wherein the nations served their gods on 
the high mountains^ and on the hills, and under every tree,' 

^ That is, the Uranian or celeatSAWewsia, w^\. \:ti<Ł -os^aaft 
Urania.-— T. 
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Feemed lawful, stands up and chants the primeral 
)rigin of the gods, which tbey suppoie to liave a 
lacred and mysterioos influence. The worshipper after 
his takes with him, for his oivn use, such parts of the 
iesh as he thinks proper. 

CXXXIII. Among all their festiyals each individual 
)ays particular regard to his birthday, when they in- 
lulge themselyes with better farę than usual. The 
norę rich among them prepare on this day an ox, a 
lorse, a camel, or an ass, which is •oasted whole ; the 
)Oorer sort are satisfied with a lainl> or a sheep : they 
iat but sparingly of meat, but are fond of the after 
lishes, which are separately introduced. From hence 
:he Persians take occasion to say that the Grecians 
lo not leaye their tables satisfied, having nothing 
good to induce them to continue there — if they had 
they would eat morę. Of winę they drink profusely : 
but they may not yomit before any one ; which 
customs they still obserye. They are accustomed to 
delibierate on matters of the highest moment when 
warm with winę ; but whateyer they in this situation 
may determine is again proposed to them on the mor- 
row, in their cooler moments, by the person in whose 
house they had before assembled. If at this time also 
it meet their approbation, it is executed, otherwise it 
is rejected, Whateyer also they discuss when sober, 
is always a second time examined after they haye been 
drinking. 

CXXXIV. If they meet at any time by accident, 
the rank of each party is easily discoyered : if they 
are of equal dignity, they salute each other on the 
tnouth ; if one is an inferior, they only kiss the cheek ; 
f there be a great difference in situation, Wie \\dwwt 
Mis prostrate on the ground. They tieat ns\Wv xeio%\. 
'spect tbose wbo liye nearest to them ; aa Wic^ '^j^/* 

V 
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come morę and morę remote their esteem of eaek 
other diminisfaee ; for those who liye yery distant froB 
them they entertain not the smallest regard: esteemiag 
themielrea tbe most excellent of mankind, they thiok 
that the yalue of others must diminish in proporttot 
to their distance. Duriug the empire of the Medet 
there was a regular gradation of authority ; the Medei 
goyemed all as well as their neighbors, but these ate 
were superior to those contiguous to them, who agim 
held the next nation in subjection ; which esample tha 
Persians foUowed when their domimons became es- 
tended, and their authority increased. 

CXXXy. The Persians are of all men most iB* 
clined to adopt foreign manners: thinking the drea 
of the Medes morę becoming than their oyni, th«y 
wear it in'preference. They use also, in their armieip 
the Egyptian breastplate ; they discoyer an ardor fyt 
all pleasures of which they haye heard ; and each maa 
bas many wiyes, but many morę concnbines. 

CXXXyi. Next to yalor in the field, a man is M» 
teemed in proportion to the number of his offspring; tD 
him who bas the greater number of children the king 
eyery year sends presents; their national strength 
depending, as they suppose, on their numbers. From 
their fifth to their twentieth year they instmct theii 
children in three things only, the art of the bow» 
horsemanship,^ and a strict regard to truth. Till his 

1 This in the time of Cyms did not constitute a p&rt of 

Persian education. The Persians at that period inhabitisg 

a country mountainous, and without pasturage, could not 

-breed horses ; but as soon as tbey had conquered a country 

Buitable to tbis purpose, they learned the art of horsemaa- 

ship ; and Cyrus madę it be considered as a disgracefal 

thing that sny person to YfYiom Yvft Vi«.d ^Te^ented a borM 

sbomd go any where on foot, «t^ii\.o t5a» \ssci'd^««x^\«xxu^<- 

Zarcher, 
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fifth year a boy is kept in the female apartments, and 

not permitted to see his father : the motive of which 

ii, that if the child die before this period, his death 

may give no uneasiness to the father. 

CXXXyiI. This custom appears commendable : I 

caanot but think. highly of that custom also, which does 

^ not allow eyen the sorerei^ to put any one to death 

for a single offenee ; neither from any one prorocation 

L is a Persian permitted to exerci6e extreme severity in 

t his family. Sererity is there only lawful when, after 

Ą eareful examination, the offences are found to exc«ed 

j, tlie merits. They will not belieye that any one eyer 

Ą killed his parent: when such accidents have ap- 

f parently happened, they assert their belief that the 

' ekild would, on inquiry, be found either to have been 

Ł the produce of adultery, or spurious ; conceiving it 

K altogetber impossible that any real parent can be killed 

r by his own offspring. 

CXXXVIII. Whatever they may not act with im- 

k punity, they cannot mention without guilt. They hołd 

» falsehood in the greatest abhorrence ; next to which they 

E eiteem it disgraceful to be in debt, as well for other 

^ reasons, as for the temptations to falsehood, which they 

ii tkink it necessarily introduces. A leprous' Persian must 

neither enter the city, nor have communication with 

my of bis countrymen ; this disease they always think 

a| Oecasioned by some offenee committed against the sun.* 
ł 

■i 

M 1 See the Mosaieal prohibition conceming lepers, Nam- 

»-^ bers, chap. v. ver. 4,—T, 

^ 2 When .Machines touched at Delos, on his way to Rhodes, 

*" tbe inhabitants of that island were greatly incommoded by a 

» ipeeies of leprosy called the wbite leproay. The"^ m^>x\.^ 

fr it to the fmger of Apollo, because in contrad\c\ioiv to \^^ 

.- cnatom oftbe place tbey bad interred there the \>od'g qI ^ twww 
ofrank, — LarcAerę 
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If a foreigner is afflicted with it, be is tumulti 
expelled the country. They hare also, for the 
reason, an aversion to wbite pigeons. To all 
tbey pay extreme yeneration ;* tbey will neitbe: 
wasb their bands, nor tbrow any filtb in any of 
and a yiolation of tbis custom may not happen wi 
punity. 

C XXXIX. They have one peculiarity, ^ 
thougb tbey are not aware of it themselyes, ii 
rious to U8 ; all tbose words wbicb are exprea 
personal or of any otber distinction, terminate 
Doric san, wbicb is the same with the łonie i 
and attentiye obseryation will fartber discoyer t 
the names of Persians cnd without exception al: 

CXŁ. The aboye remarks are deliyered m 
hesitation, as being the result of my own p 
knowlege. Tbey baye otber customs, conc 
wbicb, as tbey are of a secret natare, I will ni 
tend to express myself decisiyely : as to wbat : 
to their de ad, I will not affirm it to be tnie thal 
neyer are interred till some bird or dog bas disci 
a propensity to prey on tbem. Tbis, boweyer, 
questionably certain of the magi, wbo pnblic 
serye tbis custom. The Persians first inclose th 
body in wax, and afterwards place it in the ^ 
Their magi are a distinct body of men, baying 
peculiaritics, wbicb distinguisb tbem from otbei 
from the Egyptian priests in particular. Tbei 
think it essential to their sanctity to destroy n 
mals but the yictims of sacrifice. The magi en 

1 Tho ancient Cuthites, and the Persians after then 

gjeat yeneration for fountains and streams, which al 

yailed among otber nations, so as to haye been at o 

almost uniVersal, If these fweTa vctfe ^\.\.«vid«d w 

DJtrous or salina ąuality, ot ns'V\\i ^itrj ^«łxi ^tvvvC^s 

were adjudged to be still moie a«.<iie<i»— ^nja\\x. 
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nau and a dog, but put other animals witbout com- 
punction to death. They eyen think it an action 
Idghly meńtoiious to destroy serpents, auts/ and the 
lifferent species of reptiles. — After this digression I 
retam to my former subject. 

CXLI. The lonians and iEolians, after tbe eon- 
Ępiest of Łydia by the Persians, immediately de- 
^patched ambassadors to Sardis, reąuesting Cyrus to 
receive them under his allegiance, on the terms which 
CroDSus formerly had granted them. Cyrus gaye them 
ąudience, and madę the following reply : ' A certain 
piper, obserying some lishes sporting in the sea, began 
to play to them, in hopes that they would yoluutarily 
throw themselyes on shore ; disappoiuted in his ex- 
pectations, he threw his nets, inclosed a great number, 
and brought them to land; seeing them leap about, 
* You may be quiet now/ said he, * as you refused 
to come out to me when I played to you.' Cyrus 
was induced to return this answer to the lonians and 
i£olians, because the lonians had formerly disre- 
garded his solicitations to withdraw thcir assistance 
from Croesus, refusing all submission to Cyrus, till 
they were compelled by necessity to make it. This 
reply therefore of Cyrus was eyidently dictated by 
resentment ; which, as soon as the lonians had re- 
ceiyed, they fortified their towns, and assembled all 
of them at Panionium, except the Milesians : Cyrus 
had receiyed these into his alliance on the conditions 
wbich they had formerly enjoyed from Croesus. The 
generał determination of the lonians was to send am- 
bassadors to Sparta, who were in their common name 
to supplicate assistance. 

1 This, says Larcher, is a precept of the Sadder. The 
leamed Dr. Hyde considers the Sadder aa fT%^m«iL\A ^A ,^^ 
Works ofZoroaster, tbe great Fersian legialciloi. 
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CXLII. These lonians, who are memben of tiM 
Panionimn, enjoy beyond all wbom I haye known 
purity of air and beauty of situation ; the country 
above and below them, as well as tbose parts .wkich 
lie to the east and west, being in eyery respeet 
less agreeable. Some of them are both cold and 
moist ; otbers parched by the extremity of the heat. 
Their lan^age possesses four seyeral distinctiofii. 
Miletus ^ is their first city towards the south, next to 
which are Myus and Priene '; all these are situate tn 
Caria, and use the same langnage. Ib Łydia are tbe 
cłties of Ephesusy Colophon, Łebedoa, Teos, Claan 
menae, Phoca?, which hare a dialect peculiar to them- 
selves. There are three other cities properly calkd 
lonian : two of these,. Samos and Chios, are situated 
in islands ; the other, Erythrse, is on the continent. 
The Chians and Erythrseans speak alike ; the Samian 
tongue is materially different. These are the fonr 
discriminations of language to which we alluded. 

CXLIII. Of these lonians, the Milesians were in- 
duced to court the friendship of Cyrus, from appre- 
liensions of his power. The islanders had but littk 
cause of fear, for the Persians had not yet subdned 
the Phoenicians, and were themselyes ignorant of ma- 
ritime affairs. The generał imbecility of Greece, and 
the smali importance of the lonians in particular, were 
their motives for separating themselyes from the body 
of that nation, of which they constituted a part; 
Atliens, of all the Grecian cities, being the only one 
of any distinction. The appellation of lonians was 

1 For a particular account of the modem names and cir- 
cumstances of these lonian cities consult Chandler and Po- 
cocke. 

Miletus was the birthplace of Thales, Clazomens of An- 
axagoras, Ephesus of Panli^i\xa, Coloyhon of XQnophaoes, 
Teos o/ J.nacreon, — T. 
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8 reason disdained by the Atbenians, and some 
lonians, wbich prejodice does not yet appear to 
iterated. In Of^osition to this, tbe above twelre 
Eure proud of the name, and bave in conseąuence 
d a sacred edifice, wbicb they cali the Panio- 
* They determiued to admit no other of tbe 
i cities to tbis tempie, and tbe privilege was 
d by tbose of Smyrna alone. 
LIY. Tbe Dorianfl now inbabiting Pentapolis, 

was formerly called Hexapolis, instituted a 
r exeinption ; not admitting tbe neigbboring Do- 
nor indeed some of tbeir own people, wbo bad 
}d a sacred and establisbed cu8tom,totbe tempie 
iope.^ The prize of these games, whicb were 
ated in bonor of tbe Triopean Apollo, was for^ 

a tripod of brass, wbicb tbe yictor was not 
ted to carry away,^ but to leave as a votive 
Ig iu tbe tempie of tbe deity. A man of HaJi- 
isas, wbose name was Agasicles, baying ob- 
: tbe yictory, in yiolation of tbis custom carried 
ipod to bis own bouse, wbere it was openly sus- 

i)oat sixteexi miles to the sonth of Scala Naora there is 
stian yillage called Changlee. It is aupposed to he the 
t Panionium, wbere the meeting of the tm^elre cities of 
yas held, and a solemn sacrifice performed to Neptnne 
nias, in whicb the people of Priene presided. — Pq- 

■topium was a city of Caria, founded hy Triopas, son of 
ithon. Hence the Tńopean promontory took its name, 
was a tempie known nader the name of the Triopean 
i, consecrated to Apollo. The Dorians here celehrated 
in honor of that god, hut without joining with him 
ne and the nymphs. 

kit tempie wta held a generał assemhly of the Doriana 
a, on the model of that of Thermopylae. — Lareher. 
i the games in honor of Apollo and Bacchus the yictor 
ot permitted to carry the prise away with bioi*. ii t^» 
d in the tempie of the deity, witb %a\i»c;i\\>t\Qii:w%\^v* 
be names oftbe persona at wboae coat \\i« %«!&»% ^«t^ 
t0d, with tb%t ot the yietońooA tńib^^r— Lat«K«t. 
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pended. Id punisłunent of tbis offence Halicar 
was excluded from the participation of their rei 
ceremonies by the five cities of Lindus, Jalyssu 
mirusy Cos/ and Cnidus.* 

CXŁy. It appears to me that the louians d 
themselyes iuto twelye states, and were unwilj 
connect themselyes with morę, simply because 
loponnesus they were originally so circumstan 
are the Achseans at present, by whom the lonian 
expelled. The first of these is Pellene near S 
then ^gira and ^Egse, through which the ( 
flows with a neyer-failing stream, giying its m 
a well-known river of Italy. Next to these is 
then Helice, to which place the lonians flec 
being yanquished in battle by the Acha&ans. 
follow -^gium,^ Rhypae, Patrae, Pharae, and C 



^1 Cos was the birthplace of Hippocrates. — T. 

2 Cnidus was celebrated for being tlie birthplace 
histońan Ctesias, and of the astronomer Eudoxus, and 
so from being possesaed of the beaiitiful Venus of 
teles.— T. 

The medals struck at Cnidus in the times of the 
emperors represent, as may be presumed, the Yeniis o 
iteles. The goddess with her right hand conceals ht 
with her left sbe holds some linen over a vessel of pe: 
— Voyage du Jeune Anacharsis. 

. It is not perhaps unworthy of remark, that the cel< 
Venus de Medici conceals with her left hand the dist 
of her sex, whilst her right is elevated to her bosom.- 

3 The inhabitants of this place having vanquish 
JEtolians in a naval fight, and taken from tliem a v€ 
fifty oars, they madę an offering of the tenth part to tl 
ple of Delphi, at the same time they demanded of t 
who were the bravest of the Greeks ? The Pythian an 
tlius : * The best cavalry are those of Thessaly ; the Ic 
women are those of Sparta ; they who drink the watę] 
fair fountain of Arethusa are valiant ; but the Argiv< 

inbabit hetwixt Terinthus B^nd A.Tc«id.\a., «.hounding in 

are morę bo. — As for you, O iŁcvwva^ ^^>3k. 's^^ ^'sJ^^ 

tbird, nor ihe fourtb, nor e>?eii t\ve t^fe\Wtv;, ^^xx >» 

respect, nor are of the smaUeat im^oT\asi^^. — l-aTc\ 
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irhich ia wafered by Pirus, a considerable riyer. The 
last are Dyme, and Tńtaea, the only inland city. 

GXŁyi. These are the twelre states of the Achsans, 
to which the lonians formerly belonged, who, for this 
reason, constnicted an equal number of cities in the 
country which they afterwards inhabited. That these 
are morę properly lonians than the rest, it would be 
absurd to assert or to imagine. It is certain that the 
Abantes' of Euboea, who have neither name nor any 
thing else in common with lonia, form a considerable 
part of them. They are, moreover, mixed with the 
Minyan-OrchomenianSy the Cadmeans, Dryopians, 
Phocidians, Molossians, the Pelasgians of Arcadia, 
the Dorians of Epidaunis, and yarious other nations. 
^▼en those who, migrating from the Prytanenm of 
Athens, esteem themselyes the most noble of all the 
lonians, on thcir first settling in the country brought 
no wiyes, but married a number of Carian women, 
whose parents they put to death. In conseąuence of 
this yiolence the women madę a compact amongst 
themselyes, which they deliyered to their daughters, 
neyer to sit at meals with their husbands, nor to cali 
them by their appropriate names ; which resolution 
was proyoked by the murder of their parents, their 
husbands, and their children, and by their beiug after- 
wards compelled to marry the assassins. The aboye 
happened at Miletus. 

CXLVII. Of those chosen by these lonians for their 
kings, some wereXydians, descended of Glaucns, the 
son of Hippolochus, and others Caucon-Pylians, of 

1 This people cut off their hair before, and saffered it to 
grow behind ; being a yaliant race, they did this to prevent 
the enemy, whom tney always boldly fronted, seizing them. 
by the hair. For the same reason Ale^andei t\ift (3X^^\. 
ordered his generała to make the troops cut off tJkieYt^-Ka* — 

HER, yoi.. I. ^ 
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the race of Codnis, bod of MelanthuB. Of tiie 
niań name these were morę tenacious than the i 
their countrymen ; they are without question tm 
gennine lonians : but this name may^ in fact, Ł 
plied to all those of Athenian origin who ceL 
the Apatnrian festival;^ from which it is to I 
senred that the Ephesians and Colophonian 
alone excluded, who had been guilty of the cri 
murder. 

CXLyiII. Panionium is a sacred place' ox 
cale, situate towards the north, which by the uni 
consent of the lonians is consecrated to the Helii 
Neptune.' Mycale is a promontory, projectin{ 

1 This was first introdaced at Athens, and thence < 
to the rest of the lonians, Colophon and Ephesas ale 
cepted. It continued three days : the first was calle 
pia, from Dorpos, a supper ; on the erening of this df 
trihe had a separate meeting, at which a sumptuous 
tainment was prepared. The second day was named 
rasis. Yictims were ofiered to Jupiter and to Minc 
whose sacrifices, as in all that were ofiered to the c 
gods, it was usual to tum the head of the yictims n; 
towards heayen. The third day was called Koureotii 
Kouros, a youth, or Koura, shaving. The young m 
presented themselyes to be inroUed amongst the citiz< 
then their hair cut ofi^. At this time their fathers were < 
to swear that hoth themselyes and the mothers of the 
men were freehorn Athenians. For farther piartica 
this suhject consult Archbishop Fotter's Antiqui( 
Greece. — T. 

2 Ampelus and Omphalus were the same term ori{ 
however raried afterwards, and difl*erently approf 
They are each a compound from Omphe, and relate 
oracular deity. Ampelus, at Mycale in lonia, we 
fessedly so denominated from its being a sacred pla< 
abounding with waters, by which people who drani 
were supposed to be inspired. — Bryant. 

3 The lonians had a great veneration for Neptunc 
had erected to him a tempie at Helice, a city of Achaif 
tiat country belonged to them. "Ctoio. \)q\^ ^^^.^^ \3cv 

tooJt bia name of Heliconiua, "ftom^i c^^ \vvai '^ł 
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trestward towards Samos. On this mountain the 
ionians assemble from their different cities to cele- 
brate tfaie Panionia. Not only the proper names of 
tlieae religions ceremonies, but those of all tbe otber 
Greeks terminate, like the Persian proper names, in 
the same letter. 

CXŁIX. The aboye are the cities of lonia. Those 
of iEolia are Cymę, sometimes called Phryconis, 
Łarissse, Neontichus, Temnos, Cilla, Notium, iEgiro- 
essa, Pitane, iEgaea, Myrina, and Grynia ; these were 
the original cities of iEolia. They were formerly 
twelTe in number on the continent ; but Smyma, 
which was one of them, the Ionians diyided from 
them. The country possessed by the iEolians is in 
itself morę excellent than lonia, though much inferior 
in the temperaturę of the air. 

CL. The loss of Smyma was occasioned by the 
following incident. Some inhabitants of Colophon, 
who had raised a sedition, and had been driyen from 
their country, were receiyed into Smyma. They 
watched their opportunity, and wh^st the citizens 
were engaged in celebrating the rites of Bacchus 
without the town, they secured the gates and took 
possession of the place. All the JBolians assembled 
for its relief. They afterwards came to terms, and it 
was agreed that the Ionians should retain the city, 
restoring to the former inhabitants their household 
goods. The Smymeans were in consequence diyided 

king. The Ionians giying place to the Achaians, carried with 
them to Athens, where they took refuge, the worship of Nep- 
tune : afterwards fizing in Asia, they constracted in honor 
of this divinity a tempie, on the model of that at Hellen « 
Thit tempie was in the territories of Pńenft.to V^\Oa.^^'c<^ 
he whopreaided at tbe sacrifices was oblisea lo \i^au%, V\» 
jababitaBta giring out that they came fiom kL^Mc^c— XATc\vrr . 
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among the other cities, with eDJojrment of tiie different 
priyileges aiinexed to each. 

CLI. The aboye are the ^olian cities on the oón- 
tinent, among which we haye not enumerated those of 
Mount Ida, which can hardly be said to make a part 
of their body. They haye also in Łesbos' fiye towns ; 
there is a sixth, named Ańsba, but this was subdned 
by the Methymneans, although allied to them by 
blood. They moreoyer possess a city in Tenedos,' and 
another in the Hundred Islands. The inhabitants of 
Łesbos and Tenedos, as well as those of the lonian 
islands, were, from their situation, secnre from danger : 
the others indiscriminately agreed to follow the direc- 
tion and example of the lonians. 

CLII. The lonians and i£olians madę no delay in de- 
spatching ambassadors to Spai'ta, who, when there, se- 
lected for their common orator a man of Phocsea, whose 
name was Pythermus. Habited in purple,^ as a means 
of getting a greater number of Spartans together, he 
stood forth in the midstofthem, and exerted all his 

1 The names of Arion and Terpander, of Pittacus, of,Al- 
cseus, and of Sappho, and, in aftertimes, of Theophanes* the 
historian, concur in making the island of Lesbos a just obiect 
of classical curiosity. Ańon and Terpander excelled all tneir 
contemporaries in the science and practice of musie ; Pittacus 
was eminent for his wisdom ; and of Alcaeus and Sappho little 
morę need he said than that they have ev^er been considered 
as the founders of lyric poetry. A proper opportunity seems 
here to present itself of informing the English reader that 
what has heen said of the dissolute manners of Sappho is only 
to he found in the works of those who lived a long time after 
her. The wines of Lesbos were esteemed the finest in Greece : 
it is now called Mitylene, which was the name of the ancient 
capital of the island. — T. 

2 The Grecian fleet which proceeded against Troy lay here. 
It retains its name, is inhabited by Greeks and Turks, and, 

according to Pococke, expoTta %oodvrmfeMLd brandy. — T. 
3 Tbia dresa was the most\ikeVs \,o TaaJL^YsMCL ^Qii%.^v:.\^vs5is»^ 
łis beiDg particularly affectedby womeu.— ^La.TcV«T, 
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powers to pteTail on them to communicate their assist- 
ance. The Łacedsemonians paid no attention to him, 
and publicly resolyed not to assist the lonians. On 
the departure of the ambassadors they neyertheless 
despatched a yessel of fifty oars to watch the proceed- 
ings of Cyrus, as well as of the lonians. Arriying at 
Phocsea, they sent forwards to Sardis one Łacrines, 
the pńncipal man of the party, who was commissioned 
to inform Cyrus that the Łacedaemonians would resent 
whateyer injury might be offered to any of the Grecian 
cities. 

CLIII. Cyrus gaye audience to Łacrines ; after 
which he inquired of the Grecians around him who 
. these Łacedaemonians were, and what effectiye power 
they possessed, to justify this lofty language. When 
he was satisfied in these particulars, he told the Spar- 
tan, * That men who had a large yoid space in their 
city, where they assembled for the purpose of defraud- 
ing each other, could neyer be to him objects of terror :' 
he farther obseryed, ' that if he continued but in health, 
he would take care that their concem for the lonian 
tronbles should be superseded by the greatness of - 
their own.' Cyrus madę this reflection on the Greeks 
£rom the circumstance of their haying large public 
sąuares ' for the conyenience of trade : the Persians 
haye nothing of the kind. The care óf Sardis Cyrus 
afterwards intrusted to Tabalus, a Persian ; the dispo- 
sition of the Łydian treasures he intrusted to Pacty as, 
a Łydian : Cyrus himself proceeded to Ecbatana, 
taking CroDSUs with him. The lonians he held in 

1 1 hare my doubts whether Herodotus was not misinformed 

in this particular. Xenophon properly distinguishes the 

public 8qiiare which was occapied by the'bou&ea of lYi^ tea^^^^- 

trates^ and those appropriated to the educatioti of ^o\i\\i,^iQic^ 

tbos0 placea in whicb proyiBions and nieichttXi<^\&e'^^t^^^^* 
"ZarcAer* 
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trifling estimation, compaTed with wbat he expeeted 
in his Tiews on Babylon and the Bactrians. He waf 
prepared also for morę serious resistance from the 
Sacians and Egyptians : he therefore resolred to take 
the command in these expedition8 himself, and to io- 
trust one of his officers with the conduct of the loniaa 
war. 

CŁIY. As soon as Cyms had left Sardia Pactyas 
excited the Łydians to reyolt. He proceeded towards 
the sea, and haying all the wealth of Sardis at com- 
mandy he procured a band of mercenaries, and pre- 
yailed on the inhabitants of the coast to enlist nnder 
his banners ; he then encamped before Sardis, and 
bcsieged Tabalns in the citadel. 

CŁY. Intelligence of this was brought to Cjrras on 
his march, who thus addressed Croesns on the subjeet: 
' What will, in your opinion, Croesus, be the eyent of 
these disturbances ? The Łydians seem inclined to 
proyide safficient employment for mc, and trouble for 
themselyes. I am in doubt whether it will not be 
better to reduce them altogether to seryitnde. I ap- 
pear to myself in the situatlon of a man who, destroy- 
ing the parent, has spared the child. You, who were 
in eyery sense the parent of the Łydians, remain in 
captiyity ; and yet I am surprised that they, to whom 
I haye restored their city, rebel against my power.* 
Croesus, on hcaring these sentiments of Cyrus, was 
alai*med for the safety of Sardis. ' Sir/ he replied, 
'your remarks are certainly reasonable; but do not 
ih your anger destroy an ancient city, which canńot 
justly be accused of the former or present commotions. 
Of its preceding troubles I was the occasion, the pe- 
nalty of which I suffer in my own person. Pactyas, 
wbo has abused your cotód^iic.e, \% ^^ «»*XsaT of 
the present; let him theTefoTe\>eV5aft Q>a\ft^\ «2/l^^^a 
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resentment; but let the Lydlans be forgiveii, who may 
be easily prerented from ^^ing you trouble or alarm 
liereafter. Łet their arms be tiken from them; let 
them be commanded to wear tunics under their cloaks, 
and buskins about their lega ; suffer them to instruct 
their children in dancingi musie, and other feminine 
accomplishments ; you will soon see them lose the dig- 
nity of manhood^' and be effectually delivered from all 
fttture apprehensions of their reyolt/ 

CŁYI. These suggestions Croesus was induced to 
make because he thought that even this situation would 
be better for his coimtry than a state of actual servi- 
tude. He was well assured, that unless what he had 
nrged was forcible, Cyrus would not be prevailed on 
to alter his determination. He reflected also on the 
probability of the Łydians rerolting in futurę, if they 
escaped the present danger, and their consequent and 
onaToidable destruction. Cyrus took in good part 
the remonstrance of Crocsus, with which, forgetting 
bis resentment, he promised to comply. He in eon- 
sequence despatched Mazares the Mede, who was 
commissioned to enforce these obseryances among the 
Łydians which Croesus had recommended. He farther 
ordered all those to be sold as slayes who had been 
actiye in the Łydian reyolt, excepting Pactyas, whom 
he desired to be brought a prisoner to his presence. 
: CŁYII. These commands he issued in his progress, 

1 These people became so effeminate, that the word bidi' 
tein aignified to dance : the Romana alao called dancea and 
pantomimes liidiones and ludii, whiph words are deńyed, not 
nrom ludust but from the Łydians ; for the Latins used Ludus, 
Snrus, Suri, for Lydus, Syrus, and Syria. 

Xerze8 compelled the Babylonians who had reyolted from 
him to adopt a similar conduct. He forbade their carryinc 
anns» and óbhged them to leam the pitictice o^ t£l\)l^\^, Vv» 
isire ID their citiea places of debauch, ai^ \a ^^"w \oxv^ 
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and he marched without delay to Persia. As soon M 
PactyaB was informed that an army was marchinfl^ to 
oppose him, he fled in afiright to Cymę. Mazares pro- 
ceeded instantly to Sardis, with a smali diyision of the 
army of Cynis. When he heard of the flight of Pac- 
tyas, his first step was to compel the Łydians to the 
obsenrance of what Cyrus had commanded. This 
proyed so effectual that it produced a total chaiige in 
the manners of the Łydians. Mazares then despatched 
messengers to Cymę, demanding the person of Pae- 
tyas : with this the Cymeans hesitated to comply, and 
first of all sent persons to consult the oracie of Bran- 
chidas for directions how to act. This oracie was of 
the greatest antiquity, and consulted both by the lo- 
nians and iEolians : it is in the territories of Miletos, 
beyond the port of Panormus.* 

CLVIII. Their messengers were directed to in- 
ąuire what conduct, with respect to Pactyas, would be 
most conformable to the will of the gods : they were 
in answer commanded to deliyer him up to the Per- 
sians; which step, on their return, was about to be 
followed. In contradiction to the generał inclination, 
Aristodicns, son of Heraclides, a man exceedingly 
popular, distrusted the interpretation of the oracie 
and the fidelity of the messengers. He proposed there- 
fore that a second message of inąuiry should be sent 
to the oracie, and he himself was among the persons 
appointed for this purpose. 

CŁIX. On their arriyal at Branchidse Aristodicns 
was the person who addressed the oracie, which he 
did thiis ; * To avoid a cruel. death from the Persians, 
Pactyas, a Łydian, fled to us for refuge ; the Persians 

1 It wi]] be proper to remeTabei Ysl^t© lVv^l iKwe were two 
placea of tbia name, and that lYiia mw«t xvo\, \i«» c-w^^^n^A^jA. 
frjih the port of Panormus in the ^iciaiti Q^ ^^^'ł^u^.— T. 
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required us to deliyer him into their hands : much as 
we are afraid of their power, we fear still morę to 
withdraw oar protection from a suppliant, till we 
know your immutable opinion of such conduct.' He 
neyertiieless received the same answer ; and they 
were ordered to delirer up Pactyas. To give greater 
force to what he had said, Aristodicus madę a circle 
round the tempie, and from such nests as were biiilt 
on the outside he took the young. In consequence of 
his doing this a yoice is said to haye exclaimed from 
the innermost recesses of the tempie — ' Impious man ! 
how darest thou to injure those who haye sought my 
protection?' In answer to this, Aristodicus replied 
with perfect composure — * Are you attentiye to those 
who haye sought your protection, and do you command 
us to abandon those who haye sought ours V ' Yes/ 
retumed the oracie, ' I do command it, that such im- 
pious men as you may perish the sooner, and that 
you may neyer morę trouble me about deliyering up 
suppliants/ 

CŁX. The Cymeans, deliberating on this answer, 
resolyed to take a middle step, that they might neither 
ofiend heayen by abandoning one who had sought 
their protection, nor expose themselyes to the indigna- 
tion of Cyrus by refusing his reąuest. Pactyas there- 
fore was priyately despatched to Mitylene. From hence 
also Mazares demanded him, and for a certain com- 
pensation the inhabitants of Mitylene agreed to deliyer 
him. This, howeyer, as the matter was neyer brought 
lo an issue, I pretend not positiyelyto assert. The 
Cymeans, hearing the danger of Pactyas, sent a yessel 
to Lesbos, in which he was conyeyed to Chios. He 
here took refuge in the tempie of Min^rs^L.^ ^\i^ 

1 Miaerra Poliouchoa, the protectresa o£ i]kx^ cv\»A.^» ^^ 
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Chians were prerailed on by ihe offer of Afarnens; a 
place in Mysia opposite to Łesbos, to take him forcibly 
from hence, and surreuder him' to his enemies. Tbe 
Peraians thuB obtained the means of complying with 
the wisb of Cyrus to haye Pactyas deliyered alife 
into bis hands. Łong boweyer aiter tbis eyent the 
Cbians refiised to nse any part of tbe prodnce of Atar- 
neus in any of tbeir sacred ceremonies; tbey ap- 
peared to bold it in particular detestatioiTy and it was 
not in any form introduced in tbeir temples. 

CŁXI. After Pactyas bad been giyen np by the 
Cbians Mazares proceeded to reduce tbose to obedi- 
ence wbo bad opposed Tabalas. Tbe Prienians were 
subdued and sold for slayes ; tbe plains of tbe Mean- 
der and tbe city of Magnesia were giyen np for plun- 
der to tbe soldiers : after tbese eyents Mazares fell a 
yictim to a sndden disease. 

CŁXII. Harpagus tbe Mede was appointed to snc- 
ceed bim : tbis was tbe man wbom Astyages bad en- 
tertained witb so unnatural a feast, and wbo bad as- 
sisted Cyrus in obtaining tbe kingdom : him Cyms 
appointed to tbe command of bis army. On his arri- 
yal in lonia be blockaded tbe different towns by 
tbrowing up intrencbments before tbem : Phocroa was 
tbe first city of lonia wbicb tbus fell into bis hands. 

citadels were supposed to be ander tbe protection of tbis 
goddess, where also she had usually a tempie. 

Soon as to Ilion'8 topmost tower tbey come. 

And awful reach the high Palladian dome.— Pop«, D. ri. 

1 Charon the Lampsacenian, says Plutarch, a morę ancient 
writer than Herodotus, relating this matter concemins Pac* 
tyas, charges neither the Mitylenians nor Chians wim any 
fiuch action. These are his words : * Pactyaą, on hearins of 
tbe appioach of the Persitm wm.^ , fl^^ ^t«t to Mitylene, tŁen 

to Chioa, and fell into the bwida oi Cix\3kaC— V\u\.aTł3i\vww\k 

malignity of Herodotuin 
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CŁXin. The Phocfeans were the fint of the Greeks 
who madę long yoyages. The Adriatic and the Tyr- 
rhene seas, Iberia and Tartessns, were first of all ex- 
plo)'ed by them. Their yessels were not ronnd, but of 
fifty oars. On their tonching at Tartessus they con- 
dliated the fayor of Arganthonius, soyereign of the 
place; he had then goyemed the Tartesiians for the 
space of eighty years, and he liyed to the age of one 
hnndred and twenty. On that occasion he fonned such 
a regard for the Phoćaeans, that, loliciting them to 
leaye lonia, he gaye them permission to choose within 
his territories whateyer sitnation they might prefer. 
On their refnsal of his offer, and when he heard from 
them that the power of the Mede was continually in- 
ereasing, he supplied them with money to bnild walls 
to their city. The extent of the walls, which were of 
many fiirlongs, the size of the stones, with the skill of 
the workmanship, sufficiently attest the donor^s libe- 
rality. 

CŁXrV. The Phocfleans being thns proyided with 
walls, Harpagus adyanced and attacked tiieir city. 
He offered them terms, and engaged to leaye them 
nnmolested, if they would suffer one of their towers 
to be demolished, and giye up some one edifice ^ for a 
sacred pnrpose. From their ayersion to senritude, 
the inhabitants reqnested a day to deliberate on his 

1 This passage is inyolyed in some obscurity. The com- 
mentatorsimderstand a tempie; M. Reiske wishes to make an 
ąddition of the word mithre. But the Persians did not con- 
fine the delty withia walls. Perhaps, says Wesseling, Har- 

eagus was satisfied with their consecrating one single baild< 
Lg, in token of subjection. For my own part, I tnink that 
^6 king, hayinjs a palące in eyery large town of li\^ dstcA.* 
nions, we huilding which Harpagus demande^ "ww^ ^tc^^W^'^ 
jntended for his reaidence, wheneyer hie Toi^l \«."C'C>«^ ^^ 
fnsjtPhocasa; or it might perhaps be inteiid©^ ioT ^^ ^w«t- 
or, his r0pre8entative.'-Larcher. 
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proposal, desiring him in that interral to wi 
his forces. Harpagus arowed himself consci 
their intentions, but granted their reąnest. 
diately on his retiring from their ^alls the Ph 
prepared their fifty-oared galleys, in whici 
placed their families and effects. They collect 
the statnes and votiye offerings from their te 
leaying only paintings, and snch works of iroi 
stone as could not easily be remoyed. Witł 
they embarked, and directed their conrse to 
Thus deserted by its inhabitants, the Persian 
possession of Phocaea. 

CLXy. On their arriyal at Chios they mad 
positions for the pnrchase of the iEnusss islan^ 
succeeding in their object, as the Chians were 
of being by these means injured in their com 
the Phoc8sans proceeded to Cymns.^ In this 
twenty years before, they had, under some 01 
direction, built a town, to which they gaye the 
of Alalia. Argauthonius in the meanwhile hac 
and the Phocseans in their way to Cymus touc 
Phocaea, where they put to death eyery one 
garrison which had been left by Harpagus for 1 
fence of the place. After this they bound then 
under solemn curses neyer to desert each other. 
farther agreed by an oath neyer to return to F 
till a red-hot bali which they threw into tl 
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CŁXyi. Herę they settled, liyed in peace with the 
ancient inbabitants for the space of five years, and 
erected some temples. In conseąnence howerer of 
their committing depredations on all their neighbors, 
the Tyrrhenians and Carthaginians collected a fieet of 
8ixty yesselB to oppose them. The Phocaeani on their 
part were not inactiye ; they also fitted out liKty yes« 
§els, and adyanced to meet their adyersariei on the 
Sardinian sea. The fleets engaged ; the Phocaeans 
conqtiered, but obtained what might be termed a Cad- 
mean yictory.* They lost forty of their yessels, and 
the twenty wbich remained were nnfit for all senrice. 
Retuming therefore to Alalia, they got together their 
families and effects, loaded their ihips with all that 
they could carry, and abandoning Cyrnai, directed 
their course to Rheginm. 

CŁXyiI. On board the yessels which were taken 
by the enemy were a number of prisoners, most of 
whom were carried on shore and stoned to death. 
After which enormity it happened that all the men, 
cattle, and different animaU belonging to Agylla,* 
which approacbed this spot, were seized with conyul- 
sions, and deformity of one kind or other. This cir- 
cumstance, and a wish to atone for their crime, in- 
duced the people of Agylla to consult the Delphic 
oracie. The Pythian directed them to perform what 
is still obsenred as a custom among them t they insti- 
tnted magnificent funeral rites in honor of those who 

i. The origin of this proyerb is yariously related. Suidas 
says, amongst oUier things, that it became a proverb, because 
Cadmns haying destroyed the dragon wbich guarded a foun- 
tain sacred to Mars, lived afterwards for the space of eight 
years in serritude to Mars. It was applied uniyersaU^ tA 
those whose ostensible saperiority waa accomv«Ei\&^ WCdl 
r&al disadrantage, — T, 
a Tbia was CsBre in Etruria. 
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had been slain, and they introdacad in their honor 
g3rmnastic and eąuestiian exercises. Sucb was the 
fate of this portion of the Phoceans. They who re- 
tired to Rhegium took possession of a part of Mnth 
tria, and built a city called Hyela. To this they 
were persuaded by a man of Posidonia, who inatructed 
them that the oracie really intended them to build t 
mausoleum to the hero Cymus, and not a city in the 
island of that name. — Such is the history of the Pho- 
caeans of lonia. 

CŁXVIII. The fortunę of the Teians was nearly 
similar ; Harpagus haying taken their city by blockade, 
they embarked, and passed oyer into Thrace ; here 
they built Abdera,' the foundations of which were ori- 
ginally laid by Timesius ' of Clazomens. He enjoyed 
no adrantage from his labors, but was banished by the 



1 Of this place many singularities are related by Lncian 
and Pilny. The grass of the country was so strong, that 
such horses as ate of it ran mad. The inhabitants were 
afflicted with a ferer, which so disturbed their imaginaticnSi 
that they fancied themselres actors, and were, during the 
delirium, etemally repeating some yerses from the Andro- 
meda of Euripides. It produced howeyer many famoos 
men. It was the birthplace of Democritus, of Protagoras, 
Anaxarchus, Hecataeus, and others. — T. 

^ Larcher, on the authority of Plutarch and ^lian, reads 
Timesias. The reading in all the manuscripts and editions of 
Herodotus is Jimesius. 

Timesias was goyernor of Clazomenae, a man of great in- 
tegrity. Enyy, which always persecutes such characters, 
ultimately effected his disgrace. He was for a time regard- 
less of its consequences ; but it at length banished him £rom 
his country. He was passing by a school, before which the 
boys, dismissed by their master, were playing. Two of them 
were quarrelling about a piece of string. < I wish,' sald one 
of them, ' I might so dash out the brains of Timesias.' Hear- 
ing this, he concluded that if he was thus hated by boys as 
well aa men, the dislike o£ bis peTson. Tax3L^\, \iCk M\k\^%T&al in- 
^€ed; be therefore yoluntarii^ \>a5aakift^V\siia^,— Ł\.\«a. 
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Thracians, thongh now yenerated by the Teians of 
Abdera as a hero. 

CŁXIX. These lonians alone, through a warm 
attachment to liberty, tbus. abandoned their native 
country. The rest of these people, excepting the 
Milęsiansy met Harpagns in the field, and like their 
iriends, who had sought another residence^ fought like 
men and patriots. Oni being conąuered, they con- 
tinned in their seyeral cities, and submitted to the 
wills of their new masters. The Milesians, who, as 
I haye before mentloned, had formed aleague of amity 
with Cyrus, liyed in undisturbed tranąuillity. Thus 
was lonia reduced a second time to servitude. Awed 
by the fate of their countrymen on the continent, the 
lonians of the islands, without any resistance, sub- 
mitted themselyes to Harpagns and Cynis. 

CŁXX. The lonians, though thus depressed, did 
not omit assembling at Panionium, where, as I have 
been informed, Bias of Priene gaye them ad vice so 
fuli of wisdom, that their compliance with it would 
haye rendered them the happiest of the Greeks. He 
recommended them to foim one generał fleet, to pro- 
ceed with this to Sardinia, and there erect one city 
capable of receiying all the lonians. Thus they 
might have liyed in enjoyment of their liberties, 
and possessing the greatest of all the islands, might 
haye been secure of the dependence of the rest. On 
the contrary, their contiauance in lonia rendered 
eyery expectation of their recoyering their independ- 
ence altogether impossible. This, in their fallen con- 
dition, was the adyice of Bias ; but before their cala- 
mities Thales the Milesian, who was in fact of Phoe- 
nician origin, had wisely counselled them to haye one 
generał representation of the lonians at 1%o%, \yv\% 
heing^a central situation ; of wbich the oWiet c;\\Jifc%» 
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still nsing their own costoms and laws, migh 
sidered as so many different tribes. Snch i 
different suggestions of these tvro persons. 

CŁXXI. On the reduction of lonia Harj 
corporated the lonians and iEolians with bis fo 
proceeded against tbe Cariansf, Canńians, and 
The Carians formerly were islanders, in subj 
Minos, and called Leleges. But I do not, i 
stiictest examination, find that they erer paic 
They supplied Minos, as often as be reąues 
a nnmber of yessels, and at tbe period of : 
prosperity and yarious victories were disti: 
abore their neighbors by their ingenuity. T 
proyements now in nse among the Greeks 
pnted to them. The Carians were the first w1 
crests to their helmets and omaments to tbeii 
They were also the first who gave the sl 
handle.* Before their time, such as borę sbi< 
no otber means of using them but by a piec 
ther suspended from the neck over the left s 
At a long interyal of time, the Dorians and 
expelled the Carians, who, thus driyen fi 
islands, settled on the continent. The aboye : 
tion conceming the Carians. we receive fronc 
they themselyes contradict it altogether, an 
that they are original natiyes of the contin 
had neyer but one name. In confirmation of ^ 

1 It appears from Homer that in the time of tl 
war the buckler had two handles of wood, one throu 
the arm was passed-; the other was grasped by th< 
regulate its movement. See Iliad, b. viii. 193. Thi; 
larity is omitted by Mr. Pope, who contents him 
saying, shield of gold. The original is, the sbield i 
ofgold, handleB and all. — T. 
iMpboclea therefore has "been ^mU^ o^^^ v>.TS5Wi>K 
^irJng tbe abield of Ajax a btindU oi \e^\V«.— v^ 
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bIiow at My lassa,' a yery ancient strnctnre, built ia 
liCHior of the Carian Jove, to the priyileges of which 
the Lydians and Mysiaiis are also admitted, as being 
of the same Ońgin. According to their acooant 
Łydus, Misus and Cares were brothers ; the use of 
the aboye tempie is therefore granted to their der 
3cendants, but to no other nation, though distinguished 
by the use of the same language. 

CLXXII. The Caunians are in my opinion the ab- 
origines of the country, notwithstanding they assert 
themselyes to haye come from Crete. I am not able 
to speak with decision on the subject ; but it is certain, 
that they either adopted the Carian language, or the 
C^urians accommodated themselyes to theirs. Their 
lawa^ and customs differ essentially from those of other 
nations, and no less so from the Carians. Among 
them it is esteemed highly meritorious to make drink- 
ing parties, to which they resort in crowds, both men, 
women, and children, according to their dififerent ages 
.and attachments. In earlier times they adopted the 
religious ceremonies of foreign nations ; but deter- 
mining afterwards to haye no.deities but those of their 
own country, they assembled of all ages in arms, and 
mshing forwards, brandishing their spears as in the 
act of pursuit, they stopped not until they came to 
tbe mountains of Calynda, crying aloud that they 
were expelling their foreign gods. 

CŁXXIII. The Łycians certainly deriye' their origin 



1 Now called Melasso. Besides the tempie here men- 
tioned there was another of great antiquity, in honor of 
Jupiter Osogus. In aftertimes a beautiful tempie was eon- 
•tructed here, sacred to Augustus and to Romę. It is at tbe 

fresent dąy remarkable for producing the beat toll«ft^Q vq. 
urkey.— r. 

HER, VOL. I. V 
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from Crete.* The whole of this island was formerly 
possessed by barbarians ; but a eontest for the su- 
premę power arising between Sarpedon and Minos, 
the sous of Europa, Minos prerailed, and expelled 
Sarpedon and his adherents. These, in leaying their 
country, came to that part of Asia which is called 
Milyas. The country of the Łycians was formerly 
called Milyas, and the Milyans were anciently knoWB 
by the name of Solymi. Herę Sarpedon goremed ; 
his subjects retained the names they brought^ and 
indeed they are now by their neighbors called Ter- 
milians. Łycus, the son of Pandion, being also 
driyen from Athens by his brother ^geus, went to 
Sarpedon, at Termilse ; in process of time the nation 
was, after him, called Łycians. Their laws are partły 
Cretan and partly Carian. They haye one distinctkm 
from which they never deviate, which is peculiar to 
themselycs ; they take their names from their mo- 
thers,' and not from their fathers. If any one is 
asked conceming his family, he proceeds immediately 



1 Now called Candia. For an account of its precise cit- 
cumstances consult Pocockę. — T, 

2 Bellerophon siew a wud boar, wbich destroyed all the 
cattle and fruits of the Xanthians, but for his seryices be re- 
ceiyed no compensation. He tberefore prayed to Neptone, 
and obtained from him, that all tbe fields of the Xanthi«B8 
should exhale a salt dew, and be uniyersally corrupted. Thw 
continued till, regarding tbe supplications of the women, te 
prayed a second time to Neptune to remoye tbis effect of.his 
indignation from tbem. Hence a law was institiited amoof st 
tbe Aantbians, tbat they should derive their names from theii 
motbers, and not from their fathers. — Plutarch on the Kirtuci 
of W omen. 

The country of tbe Xantbians was in Lycia. If tbis custom 
commenced with tbe Xantbians, tbe Łycians doubtless adopted 
it* AmoDgst these people the iiiiieT\lw[ice d«scended to the 
daugbters, the sons were exc\\ide^.--LttTc>ver, 
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to giye an acconnt of his descent, mentioning the 
female branches only. If any free woman manries a 
BlwrCf the children of such marriage are reputed free ; 
hut if a man who is a citizen, and of authońty amoDg 
them, marry a concubine, or a foreigner, his children 
can nerer attain any dignity in the state. 
. CŁXXrV. On this occasion the Carians madę no 
remarkable exertions, but afbrded an easy Tictory to 
Harpagus. The Carians, indeed, were not less pnsil- 
lanimons than all the Greeks inhabiting this district ; 
among whom are the Cnidians, a Łacedsmonian 
colony, whose territories, called Triopium, extended to 
ihe sea. The whole of this country, except the By-» 
bassian peninsnla, is surrounded with water ; on the 
north by the bay of Ceramus, and on the west by that 
sea which flows near Syme and Rhodes. Through 
this peninsnla, which was only ńye furlongs in ex- 
tenty the Cnidians endeavored to make a passage, 
whilst the forces of Harpagus were employed against 
lonia. The whole of this country lying beyond the 
isthmus being their own, they meant thus to reduce it 
into the form of an island. Whilst they were engaged 
in this employment the laborers were wounded in 
different parts of the. body, and particularly in the 
eyes, by smali pieces of flint, which seemed to ily 
ai>oat in so wonderful a manner as to justify their 
apprehensions that some supematural power had in- 
terfered. They sent therefore to make inquiries at 
Delphi what power it was which thus opposed their 
efforts ? The Pythian,' according to their own tradi- 
tion, answered them thus : 

1 This answer of the oracie brings to mmd VEV \A.^\.cit\QA^ 
anecdot£> wbich we may properly introduce \^t^ *-— ^^S!V^ 
Datcb ofbred Charles the Second ot Spain to las^^tŁfe^^^^a^^ 
narj/fable aa far aa Liabon, at their owa ©xcfeXka^, ^^^"^'^^^ 
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Mbr bnild, nor dig ; fór wibmt Htnren 
Had, were it beat, an islond giyen. 

On this the Cnidians desisted from iheir purpose 
on the approacb of tbe enemy surrendered th^n 
without resistance to Harpagns. 

CŁXXy . Tbe inland country beyond Halican 
was inbabited by tbe Pedasians. Of them it 
firmed, that wbeneyer tbey or tbeir neigbbor 
menaced by any calamity, a prodigions beard ] 
from tbe cbin of tbe priestess of Minerya : tbis, 
iay, bas bappened tbree several times. Tbey b 
forlified mount Lida, were tbe only people of 
wbo discoyered any resolntion in opposing Harf 
After many exertions of brayery, tbey were at 1 
tabdned. 

CŁXXyi. Wben Harpagns led bis army to' 
Xantbu8, tbe Łycians boldly adyanced to meet 
and tbougb inferior in nnmber, bebayed wit] 
greatest brayery. Being defeated, and pursuec 
tbeir city, tbey coUected tbeir wiyes, cbildren 
yaluable effects, into tbe citadel, and there cons 
tbe wbole in one immense fire. Tbey after 
uniting tbemselyes nnder tbe most solemn ci 
madę a priyate sally on tbe enemy, and were < 



be would suffer tbem to ezact, for a certain number of 
a stipulated duty on merchandise which should pas 
way. It was their intention to make the Manzanarez 
gable from Madńd to the place where it joins the Tagus. 
B sagę deliberation, the council of Castile retumed ti 
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Bum put to death, Of those who now inhabit Łycia, 
calling themselyes Xaiithiaiis, the whole are foreignen, 
fsighty families excepted: these suryWed the -calamity 
of their country, being at that time absent on aome 
foreign expeditioD. Thus Xanthu8 fell into the banda 
of Harpagns ; aa alao did Caunus, whose people imi* 
tated, almoat in every respect, the example of the 
Łycians. 

CŁXXyiI. Whilst HarpagUB was thna engaged in 
the conąuest of the Łower Aaia, Cyma himaelf con<r 
ducted an army against the upper regions, of eyery 
part of which he became maater. The particulara of 
hia yictories I shali omit ; expatiating only on thoae 
which are morę memorable in themselyes, and which 
Cyrus found the most difficult to acoomplish. When 
he had reduced the whole of the continent he com- 
menced his march against the Assyrians. 

CŁXXYIII. The Assyrians are mastera of many 
capital towns ; but their place of greatest strength and 
lamę is Babylon,* where, after the destruction of 
Nineyeh, was the royal residence. It is situated on a 
jArge plain, and is a perfect square: each side, by 
eyery approach, is in length one hundred and twenty 
furlongs ; the space therefore occupied' by the whole 
is four hundred and eighty furlongs. So exten8ive 
is the ground which Babylon occupies; its internal 
beauty and magnificence exceed whateyer bas come 
within my knowlege. It is surrounded by a trench, 
Tery wide, deep, and fuli of water : the wali beyond 
thia is two hundred royal cubits high, and fifty 

1 The greatest oities of Europę giye bat a faint idem of 
that grandeur which all historians unanimoual^ «A<^xv\)^\A^\!k» 
£unous city of Babylon, — Dutins. 

-. *BMbylon, tbe glory of kingdoms, thtt'ba«u.V!| Q& \3U!^C\i'^*' 
deea ęxcBU€ney,*'r-Jtaiah^ 
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wide: the royal exceeds the common cubit by 
digits. 

CŁX]fIlX. It will not be foreign to my pnrpc 
describe the tise to which the earth dug oat i 
trench was conrerted, as well as the particular m 
in which they constmcted the wali. The earth i 
trench was first of all laid in heaps, and when a 
cieut quantity was obtained, madę into square b 
and baked in a fumace. They used as cement a 
position of heatedbitumen, which, mixed with thi 
of reeds, was placed betwixt erery thirtieth eon 
bricks. Haying thus lined the sides of the ti 
they proceeded to build the wali in the same ma 
on the summit of which, and fronting each other 
erected smali watch-towers of one story, leav 
space betwixt them throngh which a chariot an^ 
horses might pass and turn. In the circumfere: 
the wali, at different distances, were a hundred i 
gates of brass,* whose hinges and frames were < 
same metal. Within an eight days' joumey 
Babylon is a city called Is ; uear which flows a 
of the same name, which empties itself into th 
phrates. With the current of this river partie 
bitumen descend towards Babylon, by the mei 
which its walls were constmcted. 

CŁXXX. The great river Euphrates, which 
its deep and rapid streams, rises in the Arn 
mountains, and pours itself into the Red Sea,^ d 
Babylon into two parts. The walls meet and fo 



1 *Thus saith the Lord to hisanointed, to Cyrus : I ' 

before thee ; I will break in pieces the gates of br 

Isaiah . 

i* The original Ery threan ot "ReA. §>fe«k ^^^ iK^^t part 

Indian ocean which forms the pemiia\i\«^ oi Kx^S».\ ^ 

sian and Anbian gulfs being om^ \a%xic\i^^ ^Aw*— T, 
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angle with the river at each extremity of the town, 
where a breastwork of bnmt bricks bcgins, and ia 
eontinued along each bank. The city, which abounds 
in houses from three to four stories in height, ia regu- 
larly diylded into streets. Through these, which are 
parallel, there are transyerse arenues to the riyer, 
Qpened through the wali and breastwork, and secured 
by an eqnal number of little gates of brass. 

CŁXXXI. The first wali ia regularly fortified ; the 
interior one, though less in sabstance, is of almost 
eąual s.trength. Besides these, in the centrę of each 
diyision of the city,, there is a circular space sur- 
rounded by a wali. In one of these stands the royal 
palące, which fiUs a large and strongly defended space. 
The tempie of Jnpiter Belus ^ occupies the other, 
whose huge gates of brass may still be seen. It is a 
square building, each side of which is of the length of 
two forlongs. In the midst a tower ńses of the solid 
depth and height of one furlong ; on which, resting 
as a base, seyen other turrets are built in regular suc- 
cession. The ascent on the outside, which, winding 
from the ground, is eontinued to the highest tower ; 
and in the middle óf the whole structure there is A 
conyenient resting-place. In the last tower is a large 

1 It is necessary to haye in mind that the temples of the 
ancients were essentially different from our churches. A 
large space was inclosed by walls, in which were courts, a 
groye, pieces of water, apartments sometimes for t)ie priests : 
and lastly the tempie, properly so called, and where most 
frequently it was permitted the priests alone to enter. The 
whole inclosure was nam^d ro lepoy : the tempie properly so 
called, or the residence of the deity, was calfed vaos (naos) 
or the celi. It is ohyious that this last is the place particu- 
larly alluded to. — Larcher. 
. Bel or Belus was a title bestowed on mttu^ ^«t^Q\ii&. W.^^'^ 

J' *artJcnlarly given to Nimrod, who b\i\\t t\i^ t\\.i qI^^^«. 
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chapel, in which is placed a conch magnificentljr 
adorned, and near it a table of solid gold ; but tliere 
is no statuę in the place. No man is suffered to sleep 
here ; but the apartment is occupied by a female, 
whom tbe Chaldaean priests^ affirm' that tbeir deity 
selects from the whole nation as the.object of his plea- 
sures. 

CŁXXXII. They themselres have a tradition which 
cannot easily obtain credit, that their deity enters thii 
tempie, and reposes by night on this couch. A simila^ 
assertion is also madę by the Egyptians of Thebei; 
for, in the interior part of the tempie of the Theban 
Jupiter, a woman in like manner sleeps. Of theśe 
two women it is presumed that neither of them are 
ever introduced to the other 8ex. In which predica- 
ment the priestess of the tempie of PatarsB in Łycia 
is also placed. Here is no regular oracie ;' but when- 
eyer a diyine communication is expected the priestesif 
is obliged to pass the preceding night in the tempie. 

CLXXXIII. In this tempie there is also a smali 
chapel, lower in the building, which contains a figurę 
of Jupiter in a sitting posturę, with a large table 
before him ; these, with the base of the table and the 
seat of the throne, are all of the purest gold, and are 
estimated by the Chaldaeans to be worth eight hundred 
talents. On the outside of this chapel there are two 
altars ; one is of gold, the other is of immense size, 

1 Belus came originally from Egypt. He went, accom- 

panied by other Egyptians, to Babylon : there he established 

priests ; these are the personages called by the Babylonians 

Chaldseans. The Chaldaeans carried to Babylon the science 

of astrology, which they leamed from the Egyptian priests.— 

Larcher, 

S Accordinę to Servius, Apollo communicated his oracles 

at PałaraB during the six wintei moii\\i^,^xD^lQ% in the siz 

montbs o f summer,-^ Larcher* 
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abd appropriated to the sacrifice of fnll-grown ani- 
mals : those only which hare not left their darni may 
he offered on the altar of gold. On tbe larger altar, 
at the time of the annirersary festival in honor of their 
god, the Chaldaeans regularly consnme incense to the 
amotmt of a thousand talents. There wai formerly in 
this tempie a statae of solid gold, twelve cubits high ; 
tłuB, howerer, I mention from the infonnation of the 
Ghaldseans, and not from my own knowlege. Dariui 
the son of Hystaspes' endeavored by sinister means to 
get possession of this, not daring openly to take it ; 
but his 8on Xerxe8 afterwards seized it, pntting the 
priest to death who endearored to preyent its remoyal. 
The tempie, besidei those omaments which I hare 
described, contains many offerings of indiyidnals. 

CŁXXXiy. Among the yarious soyereigns of Ba- 
bylon who contributed to the streng^h of its walls and 
the decoration of its temples, and of whom I shall 
make mention.wheh I treat of the Assyrians, there 
were two females : the former of these was named 
Semiramis,' who preceded the other by an interyal of 

1 The only Babylonish and Persian princes found in the 
Bibie are Nebuchadnezzar, £yil Merodach, Belshazzar, Aha- 
suerus, Darins the Mede, Coresh, and Darius tbe Persian ; 
ArtaxeTzes also is mentioned in Ńehemiah. Ahasuerus has 
been Uie subject of much etymological inyestigation. Arch* 
bishop Usher supposes him to be Darius Hystaspes ; Scaliger, 
Xei*xes ; Josephus, tbe Septuagint, and Dr. Hyde, Artazerzes 
Longimanus. — Richardson. 

2 It may be worth while to obserye the different opinions 
of authors about tbe time whdn Semiramis is supposed to 
haye liyed. 

Years. 
According to Syncellus, she liyed before Christ . HIT? 

Petayius makes the term 12060 

Helyicus 2348 

£u8ebiu8 \S^ 

Ji^, Jackson •••••• ^ , \%^ 

Archbiabop Ueber A%\& 
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five generationg. This queen raised certain mound^y 
which are indeed admirable works ; till then the whole 
plain was subject to yiolent inundations from the river. 
CŁXXXy . The other queeii was called Nitocris : 
she beingf a woman of superior understanding, not 
only leflt many permanent works, which I shall here- 
after describe, but also haring obseryed the increasing 
power and the restless spirit of the Medes, and that Ni- 
neyehy with other cities, had fallen a prey to their am- 
bition, put her dominions in the strongest posturę of 
defence. To effect this she sunk a number of canals 
above Babylon, which by their disposition rendered 
the EuphrateSy which before flowed to the sea in an 
abnost eyen linę, so complicated by its windings, that 
in its passage to Babylon it arriyes three times at 
Ardericca, an Assyrian yillage : and to this hour they 
who wish to go from the sea np the Euphrates to Ba- 
bylon are oompelled to touch at Ardericca three times 
on three different days. The banks, also, which she 
raised to restrain the riyer on each side, are really 
wonderful, from their enormous height and substance. 
At a considerable distauce aboye Babylon, tuming 
aside a little from the stream, she ordered an immense 
lakę to be dug, sinking it till they came to the water-: 
its circumference was no less than four hundred and 
twenty furlongs. The earth of this was applied to the 
embankments of the riyer ; and the sides of the trench 
or lakę were strengthened and lined with stones, 
brought thither for that purpose. . She had in view by 
these works, first of all to break the yiolence of the 

Years. 
Philo Biblius, from Sanchoniathon, about • • 1200 

Herodotus about 713 

Wbat credit can be given to the hi&tot^ of a cerson, the time 
of whoae Jife cannot be ?iacei\.«aiie^ m\!iK«x \^:a5> i'i«x^\— 
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ćnrrent by the nnmber of circnmfleuons, and also to 
Tender the nayigation to Babylon as difficult and te- 
dions as possible. These things were done in that 
part of her dominions which was most accessible to 
the Medes ; and with the farther yiew of keepingf them 
in ignorance of her a£fairs, by giring them no com- 
mercial encouragement. 

CŁXXXYI. Haring rendered both of these works 
strong and secure, she proceeded to execQte the fol- 
lowing project. The city being dirided by the river 
into two distinct parts, whoeyer wanted to go from 
one side to the other was obliged, in the time of the 
former kings, to pass the water in a boat. For this, 
which was a matter of generał inconyenience, she pro* 
Tided this remedy ; and the immense lakę which she 
had before siink became the farther means of extend- 
ing her famę : — Haying procnred a number of large 
Stones, she changed the course of the riyer, directing 
it into the canal prepared.for its reception. When 
this was fuli, the natural bed of the riyer became dry, 
and the embankments on each side, near those smaller 
gates which led to the watcr, were lined with bricks 
hardened by fire, similar to those which had been 
used in the construction of the wali. She afterwards, 
nearly in the centrę of the city, with the Stones aboye 
mentioned, strongly compacted with iron and with 
lead, erected a bridge ; ^ oyer this the inhabitants 

1 DiodoTua Sicnlus represents this bridge as fire furlongs 
in length : but as Strabo assures as that me Euphrates was 
no morę tnan one furlong wide, RoUin is of opinion that the 
bridge could not be so long as Diodorus describes it. Al- 
thoueh the Euphrates was, generally speaking^, no morę tban 
one mrlong in breadth, at the time of a flood it was probably 
morę: and óoahtlesa the lencth of the btid^e Y7^% "^"c^T^cst^ 
tjonea to tbe eztremeat possible width oi lYift iWet. a.V\^ 
circumatance M. HolUn does not seem to W^ vswk\!^«t^» 
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paned in the day-time by a sąnare platforaiy ^ 
was remoyed in ihe eyening to preyent acts of n 
depredatioD. When the aboye canal was tboro 
filled with water, and the bridge completely fii 
and adomed, the.Euphrates was suffered to reti 
its original bed : thas both the canal and the I 
were confessedly of the gpreatest ntility to the pu 
CŁXXXYII. The abore queen was also celel 
for another instance of ingenuity : she cansei 
tomb ' to be erected oyer one of the principal gs 
the city, and so situated as lo be obyions to nnr 
inspectiou : it was thns inscribed — * If any of tł 
yereigns, my snccessors, shall be in extreme wi 
money, let him open my tomb, and take what n 
he may think proper ; if his necessity be not j 
let him forbear ; the experiment will perhaps be 
gerous/ The tomb remained without injury ti 
time and reign of Darius. He was equally offeni 
the galeas being rendered useless, and that the i 
tion thus held out to become afflnent should.hay< 
so long neglected. The gate, it is to be observe< 
of no use, from the generał ayersion to pass thro 
place oyer which a dead body was laid. Darius O] 
the tomb ; but instead of finding riches, he saT< 
the dead body, with a label of this import : ' If 

The Manzanarez, which washes one of the extremii 
Madrid, is but a smali stream : but as, in the time of a 
it spreadsitself over the neighboring fields, Philip the i 
buift a bridge eleyen hundred feet long. The bridge of 
ramis, its length alone ezcepted, must haye been ye 
ferior to these of ours. It consisted only of large mai 
stone, piled on each other at regular distances, ^ 
arches ; they were madę to communicate by pieces oi 
thrown oyer each pile. — Larcher. 
^ 1 It appears from Plutaich, i\v«.t tAi^ tomb of Cyms, 

*^^ mśDy of tne princes oC the Il^aat, y?«i^ yrv\l!QŚsi V^^ vm» 

^^ their citieB* — Bryant. 
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«vttrice had not been eąnally baie asd imwtiable, yon 
ffould not haye intmded on the repose of the dead/ — 
Such are the traditions concemingf this ąueen. 

CŁXXXYIII. Against her son Labynetiu, who, 
with the name of his father, enjoyed tiie empire of 
AMyria, Gyrus conducted his army. The g^^at king/ 
in his warlike expeditions, is prorided from home 
with cattle, and all other necessaries for his table. 
There is also carried with him water of the river 
Choaspes, which flows near Snsa, for the king drinki 
of no other; whereyer he goes he is attended by a 
nomber of four-wheeled carriages, drawn by mules, 
in which the water of Choaspes, being first boiled, is 
disposed in yessels of silyer. 

CIiXXXIX. Cyms, in his march to Babylon, ar- 
ńyed at the riyer Gyndes, which, rising in the moun- 
tains of M atiene, and passing through the conntry of 
the Dameans, loses itself in the Tigris : and this, after 
flowing by Opis, is finally discharged into the Red 
Sea. Whilat Cyms was endeaTtthig to pass this 
riyer, which 'conld not be perfoff|bed without boats^ 
one of the wbite consecrated horses boldly entering 
the stream, in his attempts to cross it was borne away 
by the rapidity of the cnrrent, and totally lost. Cy-* 
ms exasperated by the accident, madę a yow that he 
would render this stream so yery insignificant, that 
women should hereafter be able to cross it withont so 

1 This was the title by which the Grreeks always diatin- 
guished the monarchs of rersia. The emperor of Constanti- 
nople is at the present day called the grand sigpior. — Lareher» 

Lofty titles hare always been, and still continue to be con- 
ferred on the orientad princes. ' Time saith Cyrus, kin^ of 
Persia : The Lord God of heayen hath giyen me aU the kin^^* 
doms ofihe earth/ Ezm i, 2, 

'For I nerer burt any that was wiWia^ tft %w^^'^^"^'2Wi'' 
donagor, king ofuU the earth.' Judith », V, 
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mach as wetting their feet. He accordingl 
pended bis designs on Babylon, and diyided hii 
into two parts : he then marked out with a '. 
each side the ńyer one bundred and eigbty tn 
tbese were dng according to bis orders ; and so 
number of men were employed, that be accom; 
his purpose ; but be tbus wastęd the wbole 
summer. 

CXC. Cyrus baying tbus satisfied his rese: 
witb respect to tbe Gyndes, on the approach of 
prepared to marcb towards Babylon : tbe Bal^ 
awaited bim in arms: as be adyanced they n 
gaye bim battle, but were defeated, and cbas 
tbe town. Tbe inbabitants were well acqi 
witb tbe restless and ambitious temper of Cyn 
bad guarded against tbis eyent, by collecting 
sions and otber necessaries sufficient for many 
support, wbicb induced tbem to regard a sieg 
matter of but smali importance ; and Cyrus 
mucb time lost, witbout baying madę tbe smalle 
gress, was reduced to great perplexity, 

CXCI. Wbilst in tbis state of anxicty be a 
tbe following expedient, eitber from the sugg 
of otbers, or from tbe deliberation of his own 
ment : — He placed one detacbment of his forces 
the riyer first enters the city, and another w! 
leayes it, directing tbem to enter the chann< 
attack tbe town wheneyer a passage could be ei 
After tbis disposition of his men, he withdre^ 
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tians in tbeir station watcbed tbe proper opportanity, 
and when the stream had so far retired as not to be 
faigber tban tbeir tbigbs, they entered Babylon witb- 
out difficulty. If tbe besieged' bad eitber been aware 
of tbe designs of Cyms, or bad disco vered tbe project 
before its actual accomplisbrnent, tbey migbt baye 
ęffected tbe total destmction of tbese troops. Tbey 
bad only to secore tbe little gates wbicb led to tbe 
Tiyer, and to bave manned tbe embankments on eitber 
aide, and tbey migbt bave inclosed tbe Persians in a 
net from wbicb tbey could neyer baye escaped : as it 
bi^[)pened, tbey were taken by snrprise ; and sncb is 
tbe extent of tbat city tbat, as the inbabitants tbem- 
selyes affirm, tbey wbo liyed in tbe extremitie8 were 
madę prisoners before any alarm was commnnicated ' 
to tbe centrę of tbe place. It was a day of festiyity 
among tbem, and wbilst tbe citizens were engaged in 
dance and merriment, Babylon was, for tbe first time, 
tbus taken. 

CXCII. Tbe foUowing exists, amongst many otber 
proofs wbicb I sball bereafter produce, of tbe power 
and greatness of Babylon. Independent of tbose snb- 
ddies wbicb are paid montbly to tbe Persian monarcb, 
the wbole of bis dominions are obliged tbrougbout tbe 
year to proyide subsistence for bim and for bis army. 
Babylon alone raises a supply for four montbs, eigbt 
being proportioned to all tbe rest of Asia ; so tbat tbe 
resoorces of tbis region are considered as adequate to 
a tbird part of Asia. Tbe goyemment also of tbis 

1 Tbey who were in the citadel did not know of the cap- 
ture of the clace till hreak of day, which is not at all impro- 
bable : but it exceeds belief what Aristotle affirma, th&l «^^\s. 
on the third day it was not known in sonie c^'«t\«t^ q"1 ^^ 
eows tiat Babylon waa taken. — ŁarcKer. 
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country, whicb the Persians cali a satrapy, is deemed 
by much the noblest in the empire. When Tritan- 
tiechmes, son of Artabazns, was appointed to tbis prm- 
cipality by the king, he received eyery day an artahy 
of silrer. The artaby is a Persian measure whidi 
exceeds the Attic medimnus by about three choonices. 
Besides his horses for military seryice, this proyinee 
maintained for the soyereign^s use a stud of eight hun- 
dred stallions, and sixteen thousand mares ; one horse 
to twenty mares. He • had moreover so immense a 
number of Indian dogs,' that four great towns in the 
yicinity of Babylon were exempted froro all otber tsx 
but that of maintaining them. 

CXCIII. The Assyrians haye but little rain ; tbe 
lands howeyer are fertilised, and the iruits of tbe 
earth nourished by^ means of the riyen This does 
not,' like the Egyytian Nile, enrich the country by 
oyerflowing its banks, but is dispersed by manuaJ la- 
bor, or by hydraulic engines. The Babylońian dia- 
trict, like Egypt, is intersected by a number of ca- 
nals, the largest of which, continued with a south-east 
course from the Euphrates to that part of the Tigris 
where Nineyeh stands, is capable of receiying yessels 
of burden. Of all countries which haye come within 
my obseryation, this is far the most fruitful in com. 
Fruit-trees, such as the yine, the oliye, and the fig, 

1 These were yery celebrated. The ancien ts in genenl 
belieyed them to be produced from tigers. The first and 
second race they deem to b6 remarkably fierce ; they bring 
up also the third. — Larcher, 

2 The Euphrates occasionally oyerflows its banks, bat its 
inundations do not, like those of the Nile, communicate fer- 
tility. The Btreams of the Euphrates and the Tigris do not, 

says Pliny, leave behind them l\i«mu^^h\c,K the Nile does 
JD Egypt— Larcher. 
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they do not eyen attempt to cnltiyate ; but the soil is 
so particularly well adapted for com, that it never 
produces less than iwo hundred fold ; in seasons wfaich 
are reniarkabiy faYorable, it will sometimes rise to 
three hundred : the ear of their wheat as well as har- 
ley is four digits in size. The immeuse height to 
which millet and sesamum* will grow, althongh I have 
witnessed it myself, I know not how to raention. I 
am well aware that they who have not yisited this 
country will deem whatever I may say on the subject 
a yiplation of probability. They have no oil but what 
they extract fh)m the sesamum. The palm is a very 
common plant in this country, and generally fruitful : 
this they cultiyate like fig-trees, and it produces them 
bread, winę, and honey. The process observcd ia 
this : they fasten the fruit of that which the Grecks 
term the małe tree to the one which produces the 
datę Ą by this means the worm which is contaiued in 
the former entering the fruit, ripens and prevents it 
from dropping immaturely. The małe palms bear 
insects in their fruit, in the same manner as the wild 
fig-trees. 

CXCIY. Of all that I saw in this country, next to 
Babylon itself, what to me appeared the greatest curi- 
osity , were the boats. These, which are used by thoso 
who come to the city, are of a circular form, and madę 
of skins. They are constructed in Armenia, iu the 

1 Of this plant there are three speciea : the orientale, the 
indicum, and the trifelictum : it is the nrst which is berę 
meant. It is an annual herbaceous plant ; its flowers ure ot' 
a dirty white, and not unlike the foz-ęloye ; it is cultirated 
in the Leyant as a pulse, and indeed in all tbe eastern coun- 
triea ; it has of late years been introduced inlo CwoWa.-^, wcA. 
with Buccess : an oH is expressed fiom ita see^L *, \\. '\^ \>cv«a 
sfed which is eaten ; they are first parched ovfe\ \X\<i5 ^x'6. 
and theu stewed with other ingredienta iuYratet.— T, 

^^*' VOL. I. ^ 
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parti aboye Assyria, where the sides of the yeweU 
being formed of willow,' are coyered externally with 
akins, and haring no distinction of head or stem, aw 
modelled into the shape of a shield. Łining the bot* 
toms of these boats with reeds, they take on board 
their merchandise, and thus commit themaelyes to the 
stream. The pńncipal article of their commerce is 
palm-wine, which they carry in caska. The boats 
haye iwo oars, one man to each ; one puUs to him, 
the other pushes from him. These boats are of yery 
different dimensions ; some of them are so large as to 
bear freights to theyalne of fiye thousand talents: the 
smaller of them has one ass on board ; the larger, se- 
yeral. On their arriyal at Babylon, they dispose of • 
all their cargo, selling the ribs of their boats, the mat- 
ting, and eyery thing but the skins which coyer them ; 
these they lay on their asses, and with them return to 
Armenia. The rapidity of the stream is too great to 
render their return by water practicable. This is 
perhaps the reason which induces them to make their 
boats of skin, rąther than of wood. On their return 
with their asses to Armenia they make other yessels 
in the manner we have before described. 

CXCV. Their clothing is of this kind : they have 
two vests, one of linen, which falls to the feet, another 
over this which is madę of wool ; a white sash con- 
nects the whole. The fashion of their shoes ' is pecu- 

1 The bending willow into barks they twine, 
Tb en linę the work with skins of slaughter'd kine; 
Such are the floats Yenetian fishers know, 
Where in duli marshes stands the settling Po : 
On such to neighboring Gaul, allured by gain, 
The bolder Britons cross the swelling main. 
Like these, when fruitful Egypt lies afloat, 
The 3Iemphian artiat\)u\\^aYi\UTft^^^ \iQ^l. 

^ The Boeotian shoes wei© m^d^ oi ^ vi^. «s^^ ^^saa ^ 
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liar to themselyes, thongh somewhat reiembling thoae 
wom by the Thebans. Their hair they wear long, and 
corered with a turban, and are layish in their nse of 
perfnmes. Eacb person bas a seal-ring, and a cane, or 
walking-sticky on the top of which is canred an apple, 
a rosę, a lily, an eagle, or some fignre or other ; for to 
hare a stick withbut a derice is nnlawfhl. 

CXCyi. In my description of their laws, I have to 
mention one, the wisdom of which I mnst admire ; 
and which, if I am not misinformed, the Eneti, who 
are of lllyrian origin, use also. In eacb of their seye- 
ral districts this custom was every year obseryed: 
snch of their yirgins as were marriageable were at an 
appointed time and place assembled together. Herę 
the men also came, and some pnblic officer sold by 
anction the young women one by one, beginning 
with the most beantifol. When she was disposed of, 
and as may be supposed for a considerable sum, he 
proceeded to sell the one who was next in beauty, 
taking it for granted that eacb man married the maid 
he purchased. The morę affluent of the Babylonian 
yonths contended with much ardor and emulation to 
obtain the most beautiful ; those of the common people 
who were desirous of marrying, as if they had but 

pflKTt of the leg. The dresses for tbe feet and lega amongst 
the Greekik and Romans were nearly the same : they had 
both shoes and sandale ; the former covered the whole foot, 
the last consisted of one or morę soles, and were fWstened 
with thongs abore the foot. In the simplicity of primitiye 
mannera the feet were only protected by raw hides. It is 
said in Dion Cassius that Julius Caesar gaye o£fence at 
Romę by wearing high-heeled shoes of a red color. The 
shoes of the Roman senatora were distinguished hy a cre8c«tvt« 
A particular form of shoe or sandał waa apptocTY^t^^ \.q v^^ 
4rmy ; and a deaeripńon o£ thirty diCTerenlYm^^, «i» \i^fe^V? 
tóe Romans and Buch nations as they deemed\i«t>>«twia»'«!>'Vi 
be found in Montfyuoon, — T* 
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little occasion for personal accomplishmenti 
eontent to receire the morę bomely maidens, 
portion aniiexed to them : for the crier, when 
sold the fairest, selected also the most ugly, 
that was deformed ; she also was put up to sa 
assigned to whoeyer would take her with th 
money. This money was what the sale of the be 
maidens produced, who were thus obliged to ] 
out those who were deformed, or less loveV 
thamselyes. No man was permitted to pro 
match for his daughter, nor could any oni 
away the woman whom he purchased withoi 
giving security to make her his wife. To thii 
did not assent his money was retumed him. 
were no restrictions with respect to residence ; 
of another yillage might also become parci 
This, although the most wise of all their instit 
bas not been preserved to our time. One ol 
later ordinances was to punish yiolence offei 
women, and to prevent their being carried a^ 
other parts ; for after the city had been taken, a 
iohabitants plundered^ the lower people were r€ 
to great extremities. 

C XCVII. They haye also another institutio 
good tendency of which claims our applause. S 
are diseased* among them they carry into some 
sąuaie : they have no professors of medicine ; b 
passengers in generał interrogate the sick person 
cerning his malady ; that if any person bas 
been afflicted with a similar disorder himself, oi 

1 We may from hence observe the first rude comi 

ment of the science of medicine. Syrianus is of opinii 

tńis science originated in Eg^pt, £totq. \)tvo%fe ^ęt^ous w 

Jbeen disordered in any pait oi \\\^\\ "^o^\e^ ^tS-Ww^ ^^j 

remediea from which they tecei^e^i^^i^^^w- ^<łvcVw 
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its operation on anotber, he may communicate the 
process by wbicb bis own recoyery was effected, or by 
whicb, in any otber instance, be knew tbe disease to 
be remored. No one may pass by tbe afflicted person 
in silence, or witbout inqiiiry into tbe natnre of bis 
complaint. 

CXCYIII. Preyions to tbeir interment, tbeir dead 
are anointed witb boney, and like tbe Egyptians, tbey 
are fond of fiineral lamentations. Wbeneyer a man 
marries, be sits oyer a consecrated yessel, containing^ 
bńming pertnmes ; tbe woman does tbe same. In tbe 
moming botb of tbem go into tbe batb ; till after 
wbicb application tbey will neitber of tbem toucb any 
domestic utensil. This cnstom is also obseryed in 
Arabia.. 

CXCIX. Tbe Babylonians baye one custom in tbe 
bigbest degree abominable. Eyery woman wbo is a 
oatiye of tbe conntry is obliged once in ber life to 
attend at tbe tempie of Yeuus, Sucb women as are 
of superior rank do not omit eyen tbis opportunity of 
separating tbemselyes from tbeir inferiors ; tbese go to 
tbe tempie in splendid cbariots, accompanied by a nu- 
merous train of domestics, «nd place tbemselyes near 
tbe entrance. Tbis is tbe practice witb many ; wbilst 
tbe greater part, crowned witb garlands, seat tbem- 
selyes in tbe yestibule ; and there are always numbers 
comiug and going. Tbe seats baye all of tbem a ropę 
or string annexed to tbem, by wbicb eacb sjtranger may 
determine bis cboice. A woman baying once taken 
tbis situation, is not allowed to return bome till some 
stranger tbrows ber a piece of money, and leads ber 
to a distance from tbe tempie. It is usual for tbe 
man, wben be gives th& money, to say, ^"NI^l^ \!toka 
goddeaa Mylitta be auspicious to the^ V "Ńl^YiUcL^a^YŁ^ 
tóe AmjtJou name of Venus. The moue^ ^N«a S» 
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applied to saered nses, and mnst not be refased, how- 
eyer smali it may be. The woman is not suffered to 
make any distinction. She afterwards makes some 
conciliatory oblation to the goddess, and retoma to 
ber hoaae^ never afterwards to be subjected to similar 
forms. Such as are eminent for their elegance and 
beauty do not continue long, bnt those wbo are of 
less engag^ng appearance have sometimes been known 
to remain from three to four years, unable to ac- 
complish the terms of the law. It is to be remarked 
that the inhabitants of Cypms haye a similar ob- 
seryance. 

CC. In addition to the foregoing aceount of Baby- 
lonian manners, we may obserye, that there are three 
tribes of this people whose only food is fisb. They 
prepare it thus : haying dried it in the sun, they beat 
it yery smali in a mortar, and afterwards sift it throngh 
a piece of fine cloth ; they then form it into cakes, or 
bakę it as bread. 

CCI. After his conąuest of this people Cyrus ex- 
tended his ambitious yiews to the Massagetce, a great 
and powerful nation, whose territories extend beyond 
the river Araxe8 to the extreme parts of the East. 
They are opposite to the Issedonians, and are by some 
esteemed a Scythian nation. 

CCII. Concerning the magnitude of the Araxes 
there are yarious representations ; some pronouncing 
it less, others greater, than the Danube. There are 
many islands scattered up and down in it, some of 
which are nearly equal to Łesbos in extent. The 
people who inhabit these subsist during the summer on 
such roots as they dig out of the earth, preserying for 
their winter*8 proyision the ri^e ^Todiice of their fniit- 
trees, They have amougst t\ieixi«i\.ie^ "w^^^^ iTvcj\.\i3tt 
a most aingulfur property. K8aem\Aft^ xwxt\\ ^^t^. 
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wfaich they make for this purpose, tbey throw into the 
midst of it the aboye fmit, and the same inebriation 
ifl communicated to them from the smell as the Greek* 
esperience from exce88 of winę. As they become 
morę eshilarated, they throw on a g^ater ąuantity of 
fmit^ and are at leng^th so far transported as to leap up, 
dance, and sing. This is what I have heard of the 
customs of this people. The Araxes, like the Gyndes, 
which Gyms diyided into three hnndred and sixty 
ńvulets, rises among the Matienian hills. It separates 
itself into forty mouths/ all of which, except one, 
lose themselyes in bogs and marshes, among which a 
people are said to dwell who feed on raw fish, aud 
dothe themselyes with the skins of sea-calyes. The 
larger stream of the Araxes continues its eyen course 
to the Gaspian. 

GGIII. The Gaspian is an ocean by itself, and com- 
municates with no other. The sea frequented by the 
Greeks, the Red Sea,. and that beyond the Pillars, 
called the Atlantic, are all one ocean. The Gaspian 
forms one unconnected sea : a swift-oared boat would 
in fifteen days measnre its length, its ex.treme breadth 
in eight. It is bounded on the west by Mount Gau- 
casus, the largest and perhaps the highest mountain in 
the world. Gaucasus is inhabitedby yarious nations,' 
many of whom are said to subsist on what the soil 
spontaneously produces. They haye trees whose 
leayes possess a most singular property: they beat 

1 What Herodotus says of the Arazea is in a great mea- 
sare true of the Yolga, which empties itself into the Caspian 
by a number of channels in which many considerable islands 
are scattered. But this riyer does not, nor indeed can it 
come from the Matienian mountains. — Larchtr, 

S Of these the priDcipal wjdte the Colehittna, oi ^'fe «ijc^- 
Jent produce and circams tances of whoae coTiatrj ^ tb^cdnAa 
and entertaming account is giyen by Strabo«— T. 
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them to pofwder, and then steep them in water : tbii 
forma a dye,' with which they paint on their garmcnti 
^guiea of animals. The impression is so yery strong 
that it cannot be washed out ; it appears to be inter- 
woyen in the cloth, and wears as long as the garment 
Tbe 8exes liye promiscuonsly, like bmtes^ 

CCIY. Caucasus terminates tbat part of tbe Cas- 
pian wbicb extends to tbe west : it is boiinded on the 
east by a plain of prodigiousextent, a considerable part 
of wbicb forms tbe country of tbe Massagetse, against 
wbom Cyrus meditated an attack. He was inyited 
and urged by many strong incentiyes. Wben be con- 
sidered tbe peculiar circnmstances of bis birtb, he 
belieyed bimself morę than buman. He reflected also 
on tbe -prosperity of bis arms, and tbat wbereyer he 
bad extended bis incursions be bad been followed by 
success and yictory. 

CCV. The Massagetse were tben goyemed by t 
queen : sbe was a widów, and ber name Tomyris. 
Cyrus sent ambassadors to ber witb oyertures of mar- 
riage : tbe ąueen, concluding tbat bis real object was 
the possession, not of ber person, but ber kingdom, 
forbade his approach. Cyrus, on finding tbese mea« 
sures ineffectual adyanced to the Arafkes, openly du- 
coyering his hostile designs on the Massagetse. He 
accordingly threw a bridge of boats oyer tbe river 
for the passage of his forces, which be also fortified 
with turrets. 

CCVI. Whilst be was engaged in tbis difficult un- 
dertaking Tomyris sent by ber ambassadors tbis mes- 
sage : * Soyereign of the Medes ! uncertain as you 
must be of the event, we adyise you to desist from 

1 By tbe discoyery of cocVi\Tiai3\ -^e ^«i swt^-ł.-^^ iW colors 
of antig nity, Th eir roy a\ puTpY© Yw.^ «. aUwi^ «ai.^\, ^aA ^ 
dark caat, as deep as bulVsb\ood. 
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your present purpose. Be satisfied with the dominioa 
of your own kingdom, and suffer us to retain what is 
cęrtainly our own. You will not, however, listen to 
this salutary counsel, loying any thing rather than 
peace : if, then, you are really impatient to encounter 
the Massagctae, give up your present labor of eon- 
structing a bridge ; we will retire three days' march 
iato our country, and you shall pass orer at your 
leisure ; or, if you had rather receire us in your own 
territories, do you as much for us.' On hearing this 
Cyrus called a council of his principal officers, and 
laying the matter before them, desired their adrioe 
how to act. They were unanimously of opinion that 
he should retire, and expect Tomyris in his own do- 
minions. 

CCYII. Cro&sus the Łydian, who assisted at the 
meeting, was of a different sentiment, which he de- 
fended in this nianner : ' I haye before remarked, O 
king! that sińce Proyidence has rendered me your 
captiye it becomes me to exert all my abilities in ob- 
▼iating whateyer menaces you with misfortune. I 
haye been instructed in the seyere but useful school 
of adyersity. If you were immortal yourself, and 
commanded an army of immortals, my adyice might 
be justly thought impertinent ; but if you confess 
yourself a human leader of forces that are human, it 
becomes you to remember that sublunary eyents hauRe 
a ^ircular motion, and that their reyolution does not 
permit the same man always to be fortunate. On this 
preseni subject of debatę I dissent from the majority. 
If you await the enemy in your own dominions, a 
a defeat may chance to lose you all your empire ; the 
yictorious Massagetae, instead of retreating to their 
own, will make farther inroad into '^owt \KtTvX'afv»^. 
U you sball conąuer, you wiH BtiW.\>^ «i\o%«t\s^ ^^DaX 
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interral of time and place which rnuft be nece 
employed in the pursuit. I will suppose thai 
yictory yoa will instantly adyance into the don 
of Tomyris ; yet can Cyrus the son of Can 
without disgrace and infamy, retire one foot of { 
from a female adyersary ? I would tłierefore i 
mend that haying pasaed orer with our army, n 
ceed on our march till we meet the enemy ; ti 
u« contend for yictory and honor. I haye be 
formed the Massagetae lead a life of the m 
poyerty, igpoorant of Persian farę, of Persian 
oacies. Łet these therefore be left behind j 
oamp : let there be abundance of food prepared, 
yiands, and flowing goblets of winę. With th 
us leaye the less effectiye of the troops, and w. 
rest again retire towards the riyer. If I err n 
foe will be allured by the sight of our luxuriou 
parations, and a£ford us a noble occasion of i 
and glory/ 

C CVIII. The result of the debatę was, that 
preferred the sentiments of Croesus : he theref< 
turned for answer to Tomyris that he would ai 
the space into her dominions which she had pro 
She was faithful to her engagement, and retir 
oordingly. Cyrus then formally delegated h 
thority to his son Cambyses :* and aboye all, i 
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CCIX. Afl 800II as he bad advaiiced bey<md tbe 
Araxes into the land of the MassagetsB, he saw in the 
night this yision : he beheld the eldest son of Hy staspes 
haring wings on his shoolders ; one of which orer- 
ahadowed Asia, the other Europę. Hystaspes was the 
son of Arsamis, of the family of the Achaemenides ; 
the name of his eldest son was Daiius, a youth of 
about twenty, who had been left behind in Persia as 
not yet of an age for military senrice. Cynis awoke, 
and revolved the matter in his mind : as it appeared 
to him of serious importance, he sent for Hystaspes to 
his presence, and dismissing his attendants, *' Hys- 
taspes/ said the king, ' I will explain to you my 
reasons why I am satisfied beyond all dispute that 
your son is now engaged in seditious designs against 
me and my anthofity. The g^ds, whose favor I enjoy, 
disclose to me all those eyents which menace my 
security. In the night just passed I beheld your 
•Idest son haying wings on his shoulders, one of which 
orershadowed Asia, the other Europę; from which 
I draw certain conclusions that he is engaged in acts 
of treachery against me. Do you therefore return 
instantly to Persia, and take care that when I re- 
turn yictorious from my present eipedition your son 
may giye me a satisfactory explanation of his oon- 
duet.' 

CCX. The strong apprehension of the treachery of 
Darius induced Cyrus thus to address the father ; but 
the yision in reality imported that the death of Cyrus 
was at band, and that Darius should succeed to his 
power. ' Far be it, O king !' said Hystaspes in reply, 
' from any man of Persian origin to form conspiracies 
against his soyereign : if such thete \>e,\e\ ycOlTCl^^^^^ 
deatb be his portioB, Ycu haye Ta\aed\\i^"^«t«wKM^ 
J^om gJsrery to freedom ; from s\&b^ecU^ ^wx ^bw''^^ 
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madę them masters : if a yision has informed yon that 
my son designs any thing against you to you and to 
your disposal I shaU deliyer him/ Hystaspes after this 
interriew passed the Araxes on his return to Persia, 
iiilly intending to watch oyer his son, and deliyer him 
to Cyrus. 

CCXI. Cyrus, adyancing a day'8 march from the 
Araxes, followed in all respects the counsel of Groe-' 
sus ; and leaying behind him the troops on which be 
had least dependence, he retumed with his choicest 
men towards the Araxes. A detachment of about the 
third part of the army of the Massagetce attacked the 
Persians whom Cyrus had left, and after a feeble con- 
fłict put them to the sword. When the slaughter 
ceased they obseryed the luxuries which had artfiilly 
been prepared ; and yielding to the allurement, they 
indulged themselyes in feasting and winę till drunken- 
ness and sleep oyercame them. In this situation the 
Persians attacked them : seyeral were slain, but the 
greater part were madę prisoners, among whom waa 
Spargapises, their leader, the son of Tomyris. 

CCXII. As soon as the queen heard of the defeat 
of her forces, and the capture of her son, she de- 
spatched a messenger to Cyrus with these words: 
* Cyrus, insatiable as you are of blood, be not too 
elate with your recent success. When you yourself 
are overcome with winę, what follies do you not com- 
mit ? By entering your bodies, it renders your lan- 
guage morę insulting. By this poison you haye con- 
ąuered my son, and neither by your prudence nor 
your yalor. I yenture a second time to adyise what 
it will be certainly your interest to foUow. Restore 
my son to liberty, and satlsfted with the disgrace you 
Aave put on a third part oi t\ie "^^^a^^^Ci^^;, \^^^iSS. 
^om tbese realms unliurt. li >r^^ "^'^ ^^^ ^"^ "^^^ 
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' by the Sun, the great god of the M assagetas, 
isatiable as you are of blood, I will giye you 
I of it/ 

mi. These words madę but little impression 
rus. The son of Tomyris, wbeu, recoyering 
is inebriated state, be knew the misfortune 
had befallen him, entreated Cyrus to release 
>in his bonds : he obtained his liberty, and im- 
3ly destroyed himself. 

jy. On the refusal of Cyrus to listeu to ber 
i, Tomyris coUected all her forces: a battle 
, and of all the conflicts which eyer took place 
it the barbarians, this was I belieye by far the 
bstinately disputed. According to such parti- 
is I haye been able to collect, the engagement 
by a shower of arrows poured on both sides, 
I interyal of some distance ; when these were 
it, they fought with their swords and speacs, 
a long time neither party gained the smallest 
ige : the Massagetas were at length yictorious, 
jater part of the Persians were slain ; Cyrus 
' also fell ; and thus terminated a reign of 
•nine years. When after diligent search his 
^as found, Tomyris directed his head to be 
into a yessel filled with human blood, and 
insulted and mutilated the dead body, ex 
., * Sunriyor and conqueror as I am, thou hast 
my peace by thy successful stratagem against 
; but I will giye thee now, as I threatened, 
of blood/ — This account of the end of Cyrus 
3 me most consistent with probability, although 
re many other and difFerent relations.* 

jphon makes Cyras die peaceabl^ \ii\i\&\i%^ *, 'SjwiJii^ 
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CGXy. The MamagetsB in their dotbefl and food 
resemble the Scythians : they fight on horseback and 
OD footy and are both ways formidable. They haye 
spean, arrows, and battle-ases. They make much 
use both of gold and brasa. Their spearSy the pointa 
of their arrows, and their battle-axes, are madę of 
brass ; their helmets, their belts, and their breast- 
plates are decorated with gold. They bind also a 
plate of brass on the chests of their horses, whose 
reins, bits, and other hamess, are plated with gold. 
They use neither iron nor sUrer, which indeed their 
country does not produce, though it abonnds with 
gold and brass. 

CCXyi. Conceming their manners we hare to ob- 
serye, that though each man marriea but one wife, 
she does not always remain with ber husband : for 
what the Greeks assert in generał of the Scythians, ii 
true only of the Massagetse. When a man of this 
country wishes to be introduced to a woman, be hangs 
up his quiver before his waggon. To speak of the 
iiumber of years to which they liye is impossible. As 
soon as any one becomes infirm throiigh age, his as- 
sembled relations put him ito death,^ boiling along witk 

indinee to this opinion * Lacian makes him liye beyond the 
age of a hundred.— Larcner, 

The MassagetaB are by some authors confounded with the 
Scythians. Diodorus Siculus calls Tomyńs qiieen of the 
Scythians. — Larcher, 

1 Hellanicus, speaking of the Hyperboreans, who liye he- 
yond the Rhipean mountains, obseryes, that they learn jas- 
tice, that they do not eat meat, but live intirely on frait. 
Those of sixty years they carry out of the town and put to 
death. Tima^us says that in Sardinia, when a man has passod 
the age of seyenty years, his sons, in honor of Saturn, and 
witb seeming satisfaction, "beflit \i\a \>T«itva out with clubs, 
and tbrowhim from Bome ftic)a\.?\iV "^T^wc»Va^. 'Wia SsiiflJiiv 
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the body the flesh of sbeep and other animals, on which 
they feast ; esteeming uniyersally this modę of death 
the happiest. Of those who die from any disease they 
never eat : they bury them in the earth, and esteem 
their fate a matter to be lamented, because they have 
not liyed to be sacrificed. They sow no grain, but 
intirely subsist on cattle, and on the fish i^hich the 
riyer Araxe8 abundantly supplies; milk also consti- 
tutes a part of their diet. They sacrifice horses ^ to 
the sun, their only deity, thinking it right to offer 
the swiftest of mortal animals to the swiftest of im- 
mortal beings. 

tsata of Inlis, in the isle of Ceos, oblige those who are past 
the ace of sizty yean to drink hemlock, &c. 

This castom, so contrary to our manners, will doubtless 
appear fabaloos to those who are no friends to antiąnity, and 
whose jadęments are regulated intirely by modem manners. 
It 18 practised neverthelesB at the present day in the king- 
dom of Aracan : the inhabitants ot this country accelerate 
the death of their friends and relations, when they see them 
ajfliicted by a painfal old age, or incnrable disease ; it is with 
them an act 01 piety. — Larcher, 

1 This was a yery ancient custom : it was practised in Per- 
sia in the time of Cyrus, and was probably anterior to that 
prince. Horses were also saorifieed to Neptone and the 
deities of ^e rirers, being preoipitated into the sea or into 
riyers. 

Sextas Pompeins threw into the sea horses and lirę oxen 
in honor of Neptune, whose son he professed himself to be. 
— Larcher, 
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Chap. i. Cambyses the son of Cyrns, by Cassandane, 
daughter of Phamaspes, succeeded his father. The 
wife of Cyrus had died before him ; he had lamented 
ber loss himself with the sincerest gńef, and com- 
manded all his subjects to exhibit public marks of sor- 
row. Cambyses thus descended, considered the lo- 
nians and iEoIians as his slaves by right of inheń- 
tance: he undertook therefore an expedition against 
Egypt, and assembled an army for this purpose, com- 
posed as well of his other subjects as of those Greeks 
who acknowleged his authority. 

II. Before the reign of their king Psammitichus 
the Egyptians esteemed theniselves the most ancient 
of the human race ; but when this prince came to the 
throne he took considerable pains to investigate the 
truth of this matter : the result was, that they beUere 
the Phrygians morę ancient than themselyes, and 
themselves than the rest of mankind. Whilst Psam- 
mitichus was engaged in this inąuiry he contrived the 
following as the most effectual means of removing his 
perplexity. He procured two children just bom, of 
humble parentage, and gave them to a shepherd to be 
brought up among his flocks. He was ordered never 
to speak before them ; to place them in a sequcstered 
hut, and at proper intervals to bring them goats, 
whose milk they might suck whilst he was attending 
to other employments. His object was to know what 
word they would first pronounce articulately. The 
experiment succeeded to \v\a vj\«\i\ ^^ ^«^^t^ <tss«L- 
plied with each particular of \i\B ^Vt^c.\Ao\i^, «x^^ ^\'^^ 
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nd of two years, on his one day opening the door of 
beir apartment, both the children extended their amui 
owards him, as if in supplication, and prononnced the 
rord Becos.' It did not at first excite his attention, 
•nt on their repeating the same expTession whenever 
le appeared, he related the circumstance to his master, 
ad at his command brought the children to his pre- 
ence. When Psandmitichus had heard them repeat 
\dm same word, he endeayored to discover among what 
eople it was in use: he found it was the Phrygian 
lame for bread.' From seriously reyolying this inci- 
ent, the Egyptians were induced to allow the Phry- 
ians to be of greater antiquity than themselyes. 

m. That this was really done, I myself heard at 
(emphis from the priests of Yulcan. The Greeks^ 
mong other idle tales, relate that Psammitichus gave 
he children to be nursed by women whose tongues 
rere preyiously cnt out. During my residence at 
f emphis the same priests informed me of many other 
arious particulars : but to be better satisfied how well 
he narratiye which I haye giyen on their authority 
ras supported, I madę it my business to yisit Thebes 
nd Heliopolis, the inhabitants of which latter place 
re deemed the most ingenious of all the Egyptians. 
Sxcept to specify the names of their diyinities, I 
hall be unwilling to mention their religious customs, 
nless my subject demand it ; this being a matter con- 
enung which men in generał are equally well in- 
ormed. 

rV. In all which they related of human affairs, they 

1 These infants in all probability prononnced the word 
leć, ^e ery of the animals which they imitttte^, ot W\xi% %. 
tm/dnation appropńate to the Greek langua^e. — LarcW. 
S Hipponax, apeaking o£ the people of C^roiB, UE^ ^v^ 
wd aa atgaifyiag hread^^Larcher. 

^^^' VOL. I, V 
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were uiifonn and consistent with each otheri tiiey^ 
agree tfaat the Egyptians first defined the measure of 
the year, which they diyided into twelye parts; in 
this they affirm the stars to haye been their guides. 
Their modę of computation is in my opinion morę sa- 
gacious than that of the Greeks, who for the sake of 
a<yusting the seasons accnrately add eyery third year 
an intercalary month. The Egyptians diyide their. 
year into twelye months, giying to each month tBrty 
days : by adding fiye days to eyery year they haye an 
uniform reyolution of time. The people of this ooan- 
try first inyented the names of the twelye gods, and. 
from them the Grecians borrowed them. They were 
the first also who erected altars, shrines, and temples; 
and nonę beforethem eyer engrayed the figures of ani-' 
mals on stone ; the truth pf all which they sufficiently 
authenticate. The name of their first king was Me- 
nes,* in whose reign the whole of Egypt, except the 
proyince of Thebes, was one extended marsh. No 
part of all that district which is now sitaate beyond 
the lakę of -Moeris was then to be seen, the distance 
between which lakę and the sea is a journey of seyen 
days. 

V. The account which they giye of their country 
appears just and reasonable. It must be obyions to 
the inspection of any one of common sagacity, erem 
though he knew it not before, that the part of Egypt 
to which the Greeks now sail, formerly constituteda 
part of the bed of the river ;^ which thing may alwayd 

1 Diodorus Siculus agrees with Herodotus in making D^fe- 
nes reign in Egypt immediately after the gods ana the 
heroes. — Larcher. 

2 This sentimentwas adopted hy all the ancients, and a 
great part of the modetna. \i it "be Itw© , ^ ^^ <:^^^mtx^ (rom 

Sfempikia to the sea muat hai^e "beeiii iona^T\v^ ^<M. tS."^ 
Meditemnean parallel to tbe Ax«feVwi «^»»- T\v% ^esA -bm^* 
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be obserred of all tbat tract of conntry beyond tbe lakę, 
to pam over wbich wonld employ a journey of tbree 
days ; but tbis tbe Egyptians tbemselyes do not assert. 
Of ihisfacttbere exist8 another proof : if from a ressel 
boand to Egypt tbe lead be tbrown at tbe distance of 
a day^ff safling from tbe sbore,* it will come up tbe 
depth' of ele^en fatboms co^ered witb mud, plainly 
indieatiDg tbat it was brongbt tbere by tbe water. 

y I. AccordiDg to onr limitation of Egypt, wbicb is 
from tbe bay of Plintbene to Łake Serbonis, near 
Mount GasiuSy tbe wbole extcnt of tbe coast is 8ixty 
scboeni.' It may not be improper to remark tbat tbey 
who baye smaller portions of land measure tbem by 
org^yisB, tbey wbo baye larger by stadia, sncb as baye 
considerable tracts by parasangs. Tbe scboenns, wbicb 

hftre been raised np by little and little from a deposit of the 
mad wbicb th« waten of the Nile carry away with them. — 
Larcher, 

1 For seyen or eigbt leagues from the land they know by 
-die soanding plummet if they are near Egypt, as within that 
distance it bnngs up the black slimy mud of the Nile that 
settles at the bottom pf the sea, which is often of great use in 
nayigati<m, the Iow laind of this country not being seen afar 
ofF. — Pococke. 

The majońty of trayellers inform us that on an ayerage the 
water usually rises every year to the height of twenty-two 
cnbits. In 1702 it rosę to twenty-three cubits four inches ; 
in the year preceding it rosę to twenty-two cubits eighteen 
inches : according to these travellers, the fayorable height is 
from twenty-two to twenty-three cubits ; according to Hero- 
dotns, from fifteen to sixteen. The difference is seyen. — 
Larcktr, 

t Tbe Greeks, whose territories were not eztensiye, mea- 
sured them by stadia : the Persians, whose region was still 
greater, nsed parasangs. The Egyptians, whose country was 
morę spacions than Persia, properly so called, applied in 
their mensuration schceni. Herodotus, whenbe o\^%eTN«%V!EAX 
this last is an Egyptian messnre, indirectly miotm^ ^i^ \)cv'aX 
łbe stadium and parastmg were not tbere iiaed. — LorcKer. 
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is an Egjrptian measnre, used in the menśnratióii of 
morę extensive domains, is eqTiivalent to 8ixty stadia, 
as the parasang is to thirty. Agreeably to sach modę 
of computatioD, the coast of Egypt towards the sea is 
in length three thonsand six hundred stadia. 

VII. From hence inland to Heliopolis,* the country 
of Egypt is a spacious plain, which, thongh withoHt 
water, and on a decliyity, is a ńch and slimy*soil. 
The distance betwixt Heliopolis and the sea is nearly 
the same as from the altar of the twelre deities,' at 
Athens, to the shrine of Jupiter Olympus at Pisa. 
Whoeyer will >e at the tronble to ascertain thiś point, 
will not find the difierence to exceed fifieen stadia: 
the distance from Pisa to Athens wants precisely fif- 
teen stadia of one thonsand ńye hundred, which is the 
exact numb^ of stadia betwixt Heliopolis and the sea. 

VIII. From Heliopolis to the higher parts of Egypt* 
the country becomes morę narrow, and is confified on 
one part by a long chain of Arabian mountains, which 
from tbe north stretch south and south-west in a re- 



1 Now called Matanea. It was probably the On of the 
Scriptures, and, according to Strabo, celebrated for tbe wor- 
sbip of the sun. Tbere are but inconsiderable remains of 
this city. — T, 

Tbere were in Egypt two cities of this name. — T, 

2 The scil of Egypt, except what it bas receiv^ed from the 
overflowings of the Nile, is naturally sandy. It is fuli of nitre 
or salt, wbicb occasions nitrous yapors, making the nigbts 
eold and dangerous. It is tbis and tbe ricb quality of tbe 
eartb, wbicb is tbe Rediment of tbe water of tbe Nile, which 
makes Egypt so fertile, tbat sometimes tbey are obliged to 
temper tbe ricb soil by bringing sand to it. — Pococke. 

3 This was in tbe Fytbic place of Athens. Pisistratns, son 
of Hippias tbe tyrant, dedicated it to tbe twelye gods whea 
be was archon. — Larcher. 

4 Eęypt, in proportion as it Tecc»^«& ii^-oi thft Meditena- 
n0an, la re^ularly elevated, — LaTcber, 
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gnlar inclination to the Red Sea. The pyramids of 
Memphis* were built with stones drawn from these 
mountains, which from hence hare a winding direc- 
tion towards the places we haye before descńbed. I 
have been informed, that to travel along this rangę of 
hiHa, from east to west, which is the extreme length 
of the country, will employ a space of two months : 
they add that the eastem parta abound in aromatics. 
On that side of Egypt which lies towards Libya there 
18 another steep and sandy mountain, in wMch cer- 
iam pyramids haye been erected : this extends itself 
like those Arabian hills which stretch towards the 
south. Thus the country beyond Heliopolis differs 
exceedingly from the rest of Egypt, and may be passed 
in a joumey of four days. The intermediate space 
betwixt these mountains is an open plain, in its nar- 
rpwest part not morę in extent than two hundred sta- 
dia, measuring from the Arabian to what is called the 
Łibyan mountain, from whenee Egypt becomes again 
wider. 
IX. From Heliopolis to Thebes' is a yoyage of 

1 The description here giyen by Herodotus is confirmed 
by Norden and by Savary. — T. 

2 According to Norden, ancient Thebes was probably in 
the place wbere Luxor and Camac now stand. A better idea 
of the magnificence and extent of Thebes cannot perhaps be 
giyen than by the following Unes translated from Homer : 

Not all proud Thebes' unriyaird walls contain, 
The world's great empress on the Kgyptian plain, 
That spreads ber conqaests o'er a thousand states, 
And pours her heroes through a hundred gates ; 
Two hundred horsemen, and two hundred cars, 
From each wide portal issuing to the wars. — Pope, 

Diodorus Siculus and Strabo both speak in the most exalted 

terms of its opulence and power. ' Neyer w^% \\ieT« ^ ^\\.l > 

obseryes ibe former of these writeis, * "w\i\c\i t^cicv^^^ ^^ 

manjr offeringB in aiWer, gold, ivory, co\oae.«X «\»X.\i^^, ^a-^- 

cbeliaks, ' Tbere were in particular iout tem^Yft^ ct^WśV| ^^- 
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about nine days, or a space of fonr thoiuand eight 
hupdred and 8ixty stadia, eątuyalent to eighty-one 
scboeni. I have before obserred tbat tbe len^ of 
the Egyptian coast is tbree tboosand six hundred sta- 
dia ; from tbe coast to Thebes is six thonsand one 
buDdred and twenty stadia ; from Tbebes to Elephan- 
tine ^ eigbt bundred and twenty. 

X. Tbe greater part of tbe country described abore, 
as I was informed by tbe priests, (and my own obier- 
yation indnced me to be of tbe same opinion,) bas been 
a gradual acqmsition to tbe inbabitants. Tbe coun- 
try aboYO Mempbis, between tbe biUs before men- 
tioned, seems formerly to bare been an arm of the 
sea, and is not unlike tbe region abont Ułam, Ten- 
tbrania, Epbesus, and tbe .plain of tbe Meander, if we 
may be allowed to compare smali tbings witb great. 
It must certainly be allowed tbat nonę of tbe streams 
which water the abore country may in deptb or io 
magnitude compare witb any one of tbe fiye arms of 
the Nile. I could mention otber rivers, wbicb, thongh 
inferior to the Nile, baye produced many wonderAil 
effects ; of these, the riyer Achelous^ is by no means 

mired. Near this place stood the celehrated yocal statne of 
Memnon. Its eastern part only was called Diospolis, accoid- 
ing to Pococke. This wńter, without citing his authority, 
remarks, that in the opinion of some wńters, Thebes was the 
Sheha of the Scriptures ; and that the Greeks, haying no 
way of writing this word, altered it to Thehai. — T. 

1 Is now called £11-Sag. In this place was a tempie of 
Cnuphii9, and a nilometer. — T, 

When Herodotus speaks of the length of £gy pt, be reckons 
from the Sehennitic mouth. — Larcher, 

2 This riyer, from its yiolence and rapidity, was anciently ] 
called Thoas. Homer calls it the king of riyers. Its present ' 
name is Aspro Potamo. HeTcuLes^ by checking tbe innndi- 
tions of this riyer by moun^a, w«& «»a^^ \ft \xw^ \9it1ikfin off 

one ofbia horns ; wbence Oa.% coTtv\x.<io^\%.»7-T. 
The sea and tbe continwut m?i^ ^a'^ «»»A«t«^ ^v«<^H9M<fr> 
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the least considerable. This flows through Acarnania, 
and losing itself in the sea which washes the Echi- 

' nades,^ has connected one half of those islands with 
-the continent. 

XI. In Arabia, at no great distance from Egypt, 
there is a long but narrow bay, diyerging from the 
Red Sea, which I shall morę minutely describe. Its 
-eKtreme length, from the straits where it commences 
to where it communicates with the main, will employ 
« bark with oars a Yoyage of forty days, but its breadth 
in the widest parts may be sailed oyer in half a day. 
in this bay the tide daily ebbs and flows ; and I eon- 
fieive that Egypt itself was a g^f formerly of similar 
appearance, and that, issuing from the Northern 
Dcean, it extended itself towards Ethiopia; in the 
same manner the Arabian one so described, risiog in 
Che south, flowed towards S3rria; and that the two 

■ were only separated from each other by a smali neck 
of land. If the Nile should by any means have an 
iasue into the Arabian gulf, in the course of twenty 
thousand years it might be totally choked up with 
earth brought there by the passage of the riyer. I am 
of opinion that this might take place eyen within ten 
thousand years : why then might not a gulf still greater 
than this be choked up with mud in the space of time 

-empires, whose places are fixed, but which sometimea dis- 
pute the possession of some of the smaller adjacent ooan- 
.tries. Sometimes the sea is compelled to contraot its Uniits 
by the mad and the sands which the riyera force along with 
them ; sometimes these limits are extended by the action of 
the waters of the ocean. — Yoyage du Jeune AnacharsU. 

1 These islands, according to the old Greek historians, are 
•o close on the coast of Elis, that many of them had been 
jouied to it by means of the Achelous, which still continiaea 
Co connect them with the continent b^ t\i« T\][y^\^ "w^ca^ 
tbat ńrer deposiła at its mouUi, as llŁa^© ^i-bA. «a.ov^wJ^2^- 
MJtr ofobBerrmg.-^fVdod on Hinn^^ 
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which has paned before onr age^ by a atreamao 
aad powerfal as .the Nile ? 

XII. Ali therefore that I heard from the o 
concemiDg Egypt was confirmed by my own obi 
tions. I remarked also that this country gains i 
region which it joins ; that shells^ are found c 
mountains ; and that an acrid matter' exudet 
the soil, which has proyed injurious eyen to tł 
ramids ;» and that the only mountain in Egypt 
produces sand is the one situate aboye Mei 
Neither does Egypt possess the smallest reseml 
to Arabia, on which it borders, nor to Libyi 
Syria, for the sea-coast of Arabia is possesfM 



1 It is yery certain that shells are found on the mon 
of Egypt, but tbłs by no means proyes the existenc6 
Ej^yptian gulf. Shells also are found on mountains 
higher than those of Egypt, in Europę, Asia, and An 
This only proyes that sJl those regions haye in pan 
coyered by the waters of the sea ; some at one time anc 
at anotber. I say in part, because it is certain, from t 
senration of the most skilful naturalists, that the h 
mountains haye not been coyered with water. These, 
times of such generał inundations, appeared like so 
islands.— Larc/ier. 

2 In eyery part of Egypt, on digging, a brackish w\ 
found, containing natrum, marinę salt, and a little 
Eyen when the gardens are oyesflowed for the sake of 
ing them, the surface of the ground, after the eyapc 
and absorption of the water, appears glazed oyer with 

3 Mr. Norden informs us that the Stones of the mre 
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Syrians. It has a black and cmmbling^^ soil, composed 
of such substances as the ńrer in its course brings 
down from Ethiopia. The soil of Afńca we know to 
be red and sandy ; and the earth, both of Arabia and 
Syria, is strong and mixed with clay. 

XIII. The information of the priests confirmed the 
account which I haye already given of this country. 
In the reign of Moeris, as soon as the rirer rosę to 
eigfat cubits, all the lands abore Memphis were orer- 
£k>wed ; sińce which a period of about nine hundred 
years has elapsed: but at present, unless the riyer 
riaes to sixteen, or at least fifteen cubits, its waters 
do not reach those lands. If the ground should con- 
tinue to eleyate itself as it has hitherto done, by the 
riYer's receding from it, the Egyptians below the lakę ' 
Moeris, and those who inhabit the Delta, will be re- 
duced to the same perplexity which they themselyes 
affirm menaces the Greeks : for as they understand 
that Greece is fertilised and refreshed by rain, and 
not by riyers like their own, they predict that the in- 
habitants, trusting to their usual supplies, will próba- 
bly suffer' the miseries of famine; meaning, that as 
they haye no resource, and only such water as the 
cloudff supply, they must ineyitably perish if disap- 
pointed of rain at the proper seasons. 

XrV. Such being the not unreasonable prejudice of 
the Egyptians with respect to Greece, let us inąuire 
how they themselyes are circumstanced. If, as I be- 

1 It foUows therefore that the Ecyptians had no knowlege 
of those seyen years of famine whicn afflicted their country 
during the administration of Joseph. These howeyer were 
the morę remarkable, as occasioning an intire change in the 
constitution of the state. The peopie at first gaye their (^old 
and their silrer to the prince in exchaii^e iot <^QtTL\^«n 
tdierwarda reaigned to him their ftockatta^X\i%vt\v«t4&«v&^ 
dtimately became hia slayes. — Larcher. 
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fore remarked, the country below Memphisy wl 
that where the water has receded, should progre 
from the same cause continue to extend itse 
Eg^3rptians who inhabit it might haye still juster 
hensions of saffering from famine: for in thi 
their lands, which are neyer fertilised by rain^ 
not receiye benefit from the oyerflowings of th< 
The people who possess that district, of all ma 
and eyen of all the Egyptians, enjoy the fruits 
earth with the smallest labor. They haye no <h 
for the process nor the Instruments of agricultnn 
and necessary in other countries. As soon as tl 
has spread itself oyer their lands and retume 
bed, each man scatters the seed oyer his grom 
waits patiently for the hanrest, without any oth 
than that of tuming some swine' into the ^ 
Iread down the grain. These are at the proper 

1 In Upper iTgypt they haye sometimes a little ra 
I was told that in eight years it had been known to : 
twice very hard for about half an hour. — Pococke. 

2 Plutarch, £udoxus, and Pliny, relate the san 
Yalckenaer does not hesitate to consider it a fable i 
by Herodotus j and the sagacious Wesseling seems 
the same opinion, though be has not rejected the exp 
Gale, not thinking swine adapted to tread down th 
has Bubstituted oxen, because in Hesychius and Ph« 
the word us seems to signify an ox. They are at 
madę use of in some of our prorinces to find oat t 

Uri fit o Irinrl nf miiwla 4-ł\ rki^atranf fVkAit> /1aimiii*irknr fYtAi 
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again iet lóose to shake the eorn from the ear, wbich 
IB then gathered. 

Xy . If we follow the tradition of the lonians, it will 
appear that all which may be properly denominated 
Egypt is limited to the Delta. This region, from the 
watch-tower erected by Perseus, extends along the 
coast to the salt-pits of Pelnsiuiii, to the length of forty 
achoeni. From the coast inland it stretches to the city 
of Cercasora, -where the Nile dirides itself into two 
tyranches; one of which is termed Pelusium, the other 
Canopns. Of the rest of Egypt, they affirm that part 
of it belongs to Łibya, and part to Arabia ; which, if 
it be tme, we shall be obliged to conclude that for- 
merly the Egyptians had no country at all. The 
Delta, as they assert themselyes, and as I myself was 
conyinced by obseryation, is still liable to be oyer- 
flowed, and was formerly coyered with water.' Under 
these circumstances their curiosity to examine whether 
they were the most ancient of the human race' most 
seem preposterous, and their experiment of the two 
ohildren to discoYer what langnage they should first 
speak, was absnrd and nnnecessary. For my own 
party I am of opinion that the Egyptians did not com- 
mence their origin with the Delta, but from the first 
ęzistence of the human race. That as their country 
became morę estensiye some remained in their primi- 



1 Diodoms Sioulus is also of opinion that Egypt formerly 
was one extended sea, and that the land was formed by the 
mnd broaght down from Ethiopia by the Nile. — T. . 

2 Diodonis Sicalus informs us that the Ethiopians conaider 
the Egyptians as one of their colonies, at the nead of which 
was Osiris. He obseryes also in another place that the inha- 
bitants of the Thebaid consider themselyea a& t])i« tsl<c^«X v&.- 
cient of mańkind, Thia historian doubtleaa ^i^^ ^ ^wr \.<^ ^^ 
traditiona oftbe two people, without f^Wra^ ua\aa ^srra. «\N- 
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tire places of residence, whiist othen mig^ti 
lower situation. Hence it was that Thebes, eon 
a tract of land which is six thousand one hundi 
twenty stadia in circumference, went formerli 
the name of Egypt. 

XVI. If our opinion conceming^ E^ypt be tn 
of the loniaus mnst certainly be wrong^ ; if, 
eontrary, the lonians are light in their conjec 
will not be difficalt to proye the Greeks, not ex 
the lonians, mistaken in their account of the ea 
which they affirm that Europę, Asia, and laby 
■titute the proper diyision ; but if the Delta 
neither to Asia nor Africa, it makes by itself n 
rily a fourth and distinct portion of the glob 
according to the aboye modę of reasoning, fi 
cannot completely form the diyision between Ai 
Africa ; at the extremity of the Delta it is se] 
into two branches, and the country lying betwei 
not properly belong either to Asia or Africa. 

Xy II. Ayoiding farther comment on the senl 
of the lonians, I myself am of opinion that 
tract of country inhabited by Eg^tians is pi 
called Egypt, as the countries inhabited by tł 
ciaus and Assyrians are respectiyely denominatc 
cia and Assyria: and I must think that the 1 
Egypt alone constitutes the natural and propei 
of Asia and Africa. If we adhere to the opinj 
ceiyed amongst the Greeks, we are to consić 
whole of Egypt commencing from the catarac 
the city Elephantine as diyided into two parte 
distinct .appellations ; the one belonging to Lib; 
other to Asia: the Nile, beginning at the ca 
flows through the centrę of Egypt, and emptiei 
Into the sea. As far as t\ie c\ty Cctc^^t^j. W ^ 
ia one tudiyided cbaimel, \i\il it. Wi^t^ ^^^ikł^^ 
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intó fhree brancheg ; that which directs itself towards 
Iłie east is called the Pelusian mouth, the Canopic in- 
elines to the west; the third in one continued linę 
ineets the point of the Delta, which diyiding in two, 
it finally pours itself into the sea ; this arm is eqtially 
oelebrated, and not inferior in the depth of its waters : it 
is called the Sebennitic mouth ; and this again diridet 
itself into two branches ; one is called the Saitic, and 
one the Mendesian channel ; both empty themselyet 
into the sea. There are two other mouths, the Bolbi-. 
tinian and the Bucolic ; these are not produced by na- 
turę, but by art. 

' XVIII. My opinion concerning the exteiit of Eg3rpt 
receiyes farther confirmation from the oracie of Am- 
mon ; of which, howeyer, I had no knowlege till my 
mind was already satisfied on the subject. The peo- 
pleof Marea and Apis, who inhabit the borders of 
libya, thinking themselyes to be not Egyptians but 
Łibyans, both of them disliked the religious ceremo- 
nies of the country, and that particular rcstriction 
which did not permit them to kill heifers for food: 
they sent therefore with tliis impression to Ammon, 
declaring that they had no connexion with the £g^- 
tians ; for they liyed beyond the Delta* had their opi- 
nions and prejudices as distinct as possible, and wished 
to haye no restriction in the article of food. The deity 
signified his disapprobation of their conduct, and inti- 
mated that eyery part of that region which was watered 
by the Nile was strictly to be denominated Egypt; and 
that all who dwelt below Elephantine and drank of 
this stream ' were Egyptians. 
XIX. In its morę extensiye inundations the Nil^ 

1 The BDcJentB, says Strabo, confined tl[iQ «c^C)^<a.^\QTv «)l 
^pt to the inbabited country watered b'^ tb^ "Si^W^, fioła^ 
^ enriiOBB ofSyene to the sea. 
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doet not overflow the Delta oulyt but pvt Of tl 
ritory which im called libyaiiy and Bometimefl tl 
biftn frontier, and extendfl about the apace of tn 
joumey on each side, speaking on an ayeraj 
the naturę of this riyer^ I could obtain no ceri 
formation from the priesta or from othen, 
nerertheleM my particular desire to know if 
Nile, beginning at the summer solstice,' co 
gradually to rise for the space of a hnndred da^ 
afler which, for the same space, it as graduf 
cedesy remaining throughout the winter, and 
retnm of the summer solstice, in ita form«r 1 
quiescent state : bnt all my inąoiries of the 
tants proyed ineffectual, and I was unable t 
why the Nile was thus distinguished in its prc 
from other streams. I was eąually nnauccei 
my wishes to be informed why this river alone 
no breeze from its surface. 

XX. From a desire of gaining a reputation 
gacity, this subject has employed the attention c 
among the Greeks. There have been three d 
modes^ of explaining it, two of which merit no 
attention than barely to be mentioned ; one < 
aifirms the increase of the Nile to be owing 
Etesian winds, which, by blowing in an oppositi 

1 The Nile was considered by the natires as 8 
deity. 

3 The inundation commences regularly about the i 
July» or three weeks after the rains have began te 
Ethiopia. — Larcher. 

The Nile is not the only river which increases iti 
in the summer season ; it has this property in comn 
many others, both of Africa and India. — Larcher, 

3 Diodorus Siculus allows only two of these hypot! 
be Grecian ; the one ^7 T\i«\ea, \Xife o\Jcvei \iN Ajolsj 
tbe tbird, conceming the ocean, Yv«> isi»k^% q\ ^\k^^ 
tnction amongst the prieata.— Ngrdeu. 
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tkniy impedtodtke rirer^s entraace to the sea. Bat it 
bas often bappened that no winda have blown from 
tfaia ąnarter, and the phenomenon of the Nile has stiU 
been the same. It may alao be remarked, that were 
tbia the real cauae, tbe same eyents would bappen to 
otber lirera wboae currents are opposed to tbe Etesian 
winda;' wbicb, indeed, as baying^ a less body of watera 
and a weaker onrrenty would be capable of still lesa 
resiatance : but tbere are many streams, botb in Syria 
and Africa, nonę of wbicb exbibit the same appear^ 
ancea witluthe Nile. 

XXI. The second opinion is still less agreeable to* 
reason, though morę calcalated to excite wonder. Tbia 
affinns that the Nile has these ąualities, as flowing 
from the ocean, wbicb intirely surrounds the eartb. 

XXII. Tbe tbird opinion, though morę plausible 
in appearance, is still morę false in reality. It simply 
intimates that tbe body of the Nile is formed from tbe 
diasolution of snów, wbicb, coming from Łibya through 
tbe regions of Ethiopia, discharges itself on Egypt* 
But bow can this riyer, descending from a rery warm 
to a much colder climate, be possibly composed of 
melted snów? Tbere are many otber reasons concur- 
ring to satisfy any person of good understanding that 
this opinion is contrary to fact. The first and the 
strongest argument may be drawn from tbe winds, 
wbicb are in these regions inrariably bot : it may also 
be obsenred that rain and ice are berę intirely un- 

1 Of these winds tbe following accoant is giyen by Pliny : 
in the bottest part of the summer the dog-star rises ; tbis ią 
usually the fifteenth day preoeding tbe calends of August, 
when the sun enters Leo. About eight days before this star 
rises ^e nortb>east winds ńse, which the Greeks cali Pro- 
dromi (fore-numers) : about two days afterwarda th^a^^Ycwdsk 
increase in force, and continne for the ap«AQ oi loit^^ Qae^%\ 
tbeae are called tbe Etesian winds. — T. 
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knoiwii.i Now if iii fi« 4«7t' ■iter.ftfiilloC aioirjl 
imut Mcewftrily raia^ wliiiili i« indiąnitelily Hw CMą 
it foll0w« that if thei»'1|qK4 num in thoge-c<wtf»i 
tiierewoaldoertaiiilyberiiiB. The Hiinl proof istakp 
from tbe eolor of the natilTM, who firon aaummof kait 
ure nnirenally black ; moreoyer, tiie kites md ttt 
•Wallowi are neirer known to migrate* firam tfais eóaft» 
try : the eranea, also, (Lymg fircmi ihe aererity ofa 
Scjrthian winter, pass that cold aeaaoii here. Iftbaw 
fbre it snowed, althoagh hut litde* in fhoae .plaflM 
throii|^h whicb the Nile pasiea, or in thoae w hara % 
takea iti riae, reaaon demońatratei that nane of tte 
ahoTeHmentioned drcnnutanGea conld poaaUilylii^^paa. 
: XXIII. The argament which attrihotea to/tti 
ocean theae phenomena of 'fte Nile aeema raAar to 
partake of fable^ than of tnith or aenae. For sy.owa 
part, I know no riYet of the name of Oceanna; and I 
am inclined to belieye that Homer, or aome other poet 
of former timeflf first inrented and after¥rards intnH 
duced it in his compositiona. 
XXiy . But as I hare meńtioned the preceding opi- 

1 Nonniisreports.in the historyof his embassy, that dnriat 
the period włien the Nile inundates Enpt thare are T«rf 
Yiolent stonns in the different parta of £thiopia, The at* 
mosphere is exceedingly doady, and the raina itEJl in sneli 
torrents as ta inundate the country. 

The Portuguese missionaries inform as, that from JuM lo 
September there does not pass a day in Abyssinia withoal 
rain, and that the Nile receiyes all^ the rivers, streams, ańd 
torrents, which fali from ihe moontains. — larcher, 

2 Herodotus had probably remarked, that at Halicaniassiu 
or at Thurinm, where he liyed, snów was in the spaoe of a 
few days succeeded by rain. — Wesseling. 

3 The kites and swallows of fhose regiona throngh whkh 
tbe NUe flows oontinue there throughout the year withoat 

JDJury : differing in thia leapect itom iiJtów» fA wa ^\aeBato« it 
may be reasonably conc\udea iihaX ii\M»% tw^^wa «* <jJI - - 
tempenture^^Reiike* 
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nioiM only to censure and coBfute them, Imay be ex- 
pected pęrhaps to giye my own sentiments on this in- 
tricate subject. — It is my opinion that the Nile oveV- 
flows ^ in the summer season, because in the winter 
tiie sun, dńyen by the storms ffom his usual course, 
afleends into the higher regions of the air above Libya. 
My reason may be explained without difhculty ; for it 
. may be easily supposed that to whateyer rejcion this 
power morę nearly approaches, the riyers and streams 
of that country will be proportionably dried up and 
diminished. 

XXV. If I were to go morę at length into the argu- 
ment, I should say that the whole is occasioned by the 
sun^s pąssage through the higher parts of Libya. For 
as the air is inyariably serene, and the heat always 
tempered by cooling breezes, the sun acts there as it 
does in the summer season, when his place is in the 
centrę of the heayens. The solar rays absorb the 
aqueous particles, which their influence forcibly ele- 
yates into the higher regions ; here they are receiyed, 
separated, and dispersed by the winds. And it may 
be obseryed that the south and south-west, which are 
the most common winds in this ąuarter, are of all 
others most frequently attended with rain : it does not 
however appear to me that the sun remits all the water 
which he every year absorbs from the Nile ; some is 
probably withheld. As winter disappears he retums 
to the middle place of the heayens, and again by eya- 
poration draws to him the waters of the riyers, all of 

1 This explanatioii of the oyerflowing of the Nile in the 
summer, which seemed probable to Herodotus, is not only 
obscure but absurd, not to say false. This is sufficiently 
proyed by Aristides, in his oration on the causes of tlie iii<* 
crease of the Nile. — Reiske, 

Thia bypothesia o£ Herodotus is co'm.^\ft\.^\'^ x^lv>X.^^\^^ 
Diodonia Siculua, hook n, 19, 20. 24.— T. 

HER. VOL. 1. ^ 
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which are tben found considerably iocreased by the 
rainsy and rising to tbeir extreme beights. But is 
summer, from the want of rain, and from tbe attrac- 
tire power of the sun, they are again reduced : but the 
Nile is differently circumstanced ; it neyer bas the 
benefit of rains, whilst it is constantly acted on by the 
sun ; a sufficient reason why it should in the winter 
season be proportionably lower than in Grummer. In 
winter the Nile alone * is diminished by the influence 
of the sun, which in summer attracts the water of the 
riyers indiscriminately ; I impute therefore to the sun 
the remarkable properties of the Nile. 

XXyi. To the same cause is to be ascribed, as I 
suppose, the state of the air in that country, which 
from the effect of the sun is always extremely rarefied, 
so that in the higher parts of Africa there prerails an 
eternal summer. If it were possible to produce a 
change in the seasons, and to place the regions of the 
north in those of the south, and those of the south in 
the north, the sun» driven from his place by the storms 
of the north, would doubtless affect the higher parts 
of Europę, as it now does those of Libya. It would 
also, I imagine, then act on the waters of the Ister, as 
it now does on those of the Nile. 

XXVII. That no breeze' blows from the surface of 
the river, may I think be thus accounted for. Where 

1 If the sun attracted moisture from the Nile during the 
winter season, it would do the same with respect to the other 
rivers of Libya, and in like raanner diminish the force of 
their currents. As this is not the fact, the reasoning of this 
author falls to the ground. The rivers of Greece are increased 
during the winter, not on account of their distance from the 
sun, but from the freąuency of the rains. — Diodorus SicultLS, 

i? Aa immense body o{ wfl^teT, itoYo. vf l^lch no breeze is ex- 
haled, 22atvrally excites an 'idet)^ oi ^fts.\XV%xic.^ -w^^ V^\\\A\1^. 
The waters of the Nile, on tVift con\.x^T^ , «tvi Ti<i\. w^-j ^V^^. 
sonie, hut eitremely delicioua. 
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the air is in a very warm aod rarefied state, wind can 
hardly be expected^ this generally rising in places 
that are cold. On this subject I shall attempt no 
iarther illustration, but leaye it in the state in which 
it bas so long remained. 

XXVIII. In all my intercourse with Egyptianfl, 
Łibyans, and Greeks, I haye only met with one person 
wfao pretended to haye any knowlege of the sources of 
the Nile. This was the pńest who had the care of 
Ąte sacred treasures in the tempie of Minerya at Sais. 
He assured me that on this subject he possessed the 
most unquestionable intelligence, though his asser- 
tions neyer obtained my serious confidence. He in- 
formed me that betwist Syene^ a city of the Thebais, 
and Elephantine, there were two mountains, reśpect- 
ively terminating in an acute summit: the name of 
the one was Crophi, of the other Mophi. He affirmed 
that the sources of the Nile, which were fountains of 
unfathomable depth, flowed from the centres of these 
mountains ; that one of these streams diyided Egypt, 
and directed its course to the north ; the other in like 
man4er flowed towards the south, through Ethiopia. 
To confirm his assertion that those springs were unfa- 
thomable, he told me that Psammitichus, soyereign of , 
the country, had ascertained it by experiment : he let 
down a ropę of the length of seyeral thousand orgyiae, 
but could find no bot tom. This was the priesfs infor- 
mation, on the truthof which * I presume not to deter- 
mine. If such an experiment was really madę, there 



1 Herodotus could not have told us morę explicitly that he 
disbelieved the whole of this narratire. On tliła <ic.t^'&\!wv 
Strabo speaks contemptuoualy of Herodotus, «k&^TQ\KiVex <iS. 
fables. But the geogTspber had not always ao"b«kd mi ommott 
7fbim, for be freąuently copies him without «LcYiiONAft^^xi% 
t — La rener. 
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might perhaps in these springs be certain yortices oc- 
casioned by the reyerberation of the water from the 
mountains, of force sufficieut to buoy up. the sounding- 
Jiiie, and preyent its reaching the bottom. 

XXIX. Any other intelligence than the aboye I 
was not able to procure, though I so fyLr carried my 
inąuiry, that, with a yiew of making obaeryati(Mi, I 
proceeded myself to Elephantine : of the parts whicb 
lie beyond that city I can only speak from tihe Infor- 
mation of others. Beyond Elephantine this country 
becomes rugged : in adyancing up the stream it will 
be necessary to hale the yessel on each side by a ropę, 
such as is used for Gxen. If this should giye way, 
the impetuosity of the stream forces the yessel yio- 
lently back again. To this place from Elephantine u 
a four days' yoyage ; and here, like the Meander, the 
Nile becomes winding, and for the space of tweWe 
sclioeni there is no modę of proceedlng but that above 
mentioned. Afterwards you come to a wide and spa- 
cious plain, and meet an island which stands in the 
centrę of the river, and is called Tachompso. The 
higher part beyond Elephantine is possessed by the 
Etliiopians, who also inhabit half of this island ; the 
other half belongs to the Egyptians. In the yicinity 
of the island is an extensive lakę, near which some 
Ethiopian shepherds reside : passing over this, you 
ugain enter into the channel of the Nile, which flows 
into the above lakę. Beyond this* it is necessary, for 
Uie space of about forty days, to travel on the banks 
of the riyer, which is liere so impeded with rocks, as 

1 This pasaage is mentioned by Łonginus in terms of admi- 
ration,— T, 

The abore is also im\ta,\.e^ >i^ \^vicSaai, \tl V\%. ^a^-k^ c^ki 
Writing Tnie History ••— * H«vm% ^^a^^^ ^^^^ S-^^ksAa, ^^^ 
will come to a great contmeiit; &.c,— LaTcKcr. 
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to render the passage in a yessel impossible. At the 
end of these forty days the trayeller enters a second 
Tessel, and after a yoyage of twelye days will amre at 
Meroe, a yery considerable town, and as some say 
the capital of the rest of Ethiopia. The inhabitanti 
pay diyine honors to Jupiter and Bacchus' only, but 
these they worship with the extreinest yeneration. At 
this place is an oracie of Jupiter, whose declarations, 
with the most implicit obedience, they permit to regu- 
late all their martial expeditions. 

XXX. Łeaying this city at about the same distance 
as from hence to Elephantine, your bark will arriye at 
the country of the Automoli, who are also known by 
the name of Asmach. This wx>rdtranslated into our lan- 
guage, signifies those who btand on the left h&nd of the 
soyereign. This people, to the amount of two hundred 
and forty thousand indiyiduals, were formerly Egyp- 
tfan warriors, and migrated to these parts of Ethiopia 
on the following occasion : in the reign of Psammiti- 
chus they were by his command stationed in different 
places ; some were appointed for the defence of Ele- 
phantine against the Ethiopians ; some at the Pelusian 
Daphne ; others were detached to preyent the incur- 
sions of the Arabians and Assyrians ; and to awe 
labya there was a garrison also at Marea: at this 
present period the military stations are regulated by 
the Persians, as they were under king Psammitichns ; 
for there are Persian garrisons now stationed at Ele- 



1 Strabo, in descńbing the manners of the Ethiopians, 
makes no mention of either Jupiter or Bacchus. Eyery thing 
therefore must hare been changed from the age of Herodotus 
to that of Strabo, or these two authors must haye receired- 
Tery dififerent impressions with respect to t\ie two ^QwxL\rwfe%< 
— Lareher. 
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phantine and Dapbne. When these Egypfians bad 
remained for the space of three years in the abore 
situation, without being relieyed, they determined by 
generał consent to reyolt from Psammiticbus' to the 
Ethiopians ; on intelligence of wbich event they were 
immediately foUowed by Psammiticbus, who, on bis 
coming up witb tbem, solemnly adjured tbem not to 
desert tbe gods of their country, tbeir wires and 
tbeir cbildren. One of tbem is said to baye replied, 
that wbereyer tbey went tbey would doubtless ob- 
tain both wiyes and cbildren. On tbeir arriyal in 
Ethiopia, the Automoli* deyoted themselyes to the 
seryice of tbe monarch, who in recompense for tbeir 
condnct assigned tbem a certain district of Ethiopia 
possessed by a people in rebellion against bim, whom 
be ordered tbem to expel for tbat purpose. After the 
establishment of the Egyptians among tbem, tbe tinc- 
ture wbich they imbibed of Egyptian manners bad a 
yery sensible effect in ciyilising the Ethiopians. 

XXXI. Thus, without computing that part of it 
which flows througb Egypt, the course of the Nile is 
known to the extent of four montbs' journey, partly 
by land and partly by water ; for it will be found on 
experience, that no one can go in a less time from Ele- 
phantine to the Automoli. It is certain that the Nile 
rises in tbe west ; but Beyond tbe Automoli all is un- 
certainty, this part of the country being, from the 
excessive beat, a rude and uncultiyated desert. 

1 Diodorus Siculus assigns a very difFerent reason for the 
revolt of these Egyptians. * Psammitichus,* says that histo- 
rian, ' haring meditated an expedition against Syria, gave 
the place of honor in his army to strangers, and discovered 
on all occasions a preference to them, to the prejudice of his 
ijatural subjects.' 
2 Deserteis. 
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iv XXXII. It may^ not be improper to relate an 
accomit which I reeeiyed from certain Cyreneans : 
<m an expedition which they madę to the oracie of 
Ammon, they said they had an opportunity of con- 
yersing with Etearchus, the sóyereign of the country : 
among other topics the Nile was mentioned, and it 
was obsenred that the particulars of its source were 
łiitherto intirely unknown : Etearchus informed them 
.that some Nassamonians once risited his court ; (these 
are a people of Africa who inhabit the Syrtes, and a 
tract of land which from thence extends towards the 
east ;) on his making inąuiry of them concerning the 
deserts of Africa, they related the following incident : 
some young men, who were sons of persons of dis- 
tinction, had on their coming to man^s estate signa- 
lised themselyes by some extrayagance of conduct. 
Among other things, they deputed by lot fiye of their 
companions to explore the solitudes of Africa, and to 
endeayor at extending their discoyeries beyond all 
preceding adyenturers. All that part of Łibya to- 
wards the Northern Ocean, from Egypt to the pro- 
montory of Soloeis, which terminates the third diyi- 
sion of the globe, is inhabited by the different nations 
of the Łibyans, that district alone excepted in pos- 
session of the Greeks and Phoenicians. The remoter 
parts of Łibya beyond the sea-coast, and the people 
who inhabit its borders, are infested by yarious beasts 
of prey ; the country yet morę distant is a parched 
and immeasurable desert. The young men left their 
companions well provided with water and with food, 
and first proceeded through the region which was in- 
habited ; they next came to that which was infested by 
wild beasts, leaving which, they directed their cou.t«^ 
wesiward through the desert. ACteT a ^ouTwe^ «A 
many daya, over a bąrren and saudy aoi\^ W:^'^^ ^ 



grouilds to a city, in which all the inhabitaots ¥ 
the diminutiye appearance, aad of a black color 
city was washed by a great riyer which flowec 
west to east, and abounded in crocodiles. 

XXXIII. Such was the conrersation of Etea 
as related to roe ; he added, as the Cyreneana i 
told me, that the Nassamonians retumed to the 
country, and reported the men whom they had 
be all of them magicians. The riyer which n 
their city, according to the conjecture of Etea 
which probability confirms, was the Nile. Th 
certainly rises in Łibya, which it diyides ; and i 
allowable to draw conclusions from things whi< 
well known, concerning those which are uncerta 
obscure, it takes a similar conrse with the Ister. 

1 The pigmies are as old as Homer. They were n 
fined to Łthiopia, they were belieyed to ezist also ii 
Homer thus mentions them : 

So when inclement winters yex the plain 
With piercing frosts, or thick descending rain, 
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TireTf commencing at the city ot Pyrene, among th« 
Celtas, flows through the centrę of Europę.' These 
Celte are fonnd beyond the Columns of Hercules ; 
they border on the Cyneńans, the most remote of all 
the nations who inhabit the western parts of Europę. 
At that point which is possessed by the Istrians, a 
Milesian colony, the Ister empties itself into the 
Euxine. 

XXXrV. The sources of the Ister, as it passes 
through countries well inhabited, are sufficiently noto- 
rious ; but of the fountains of the Nile, washing as it 
does the rude and uninhabitable deserts of Łibya, no 
one can speak with precision. All the knowlege which 
I haye been able to procnre from the most diligent 
and extensive inąuiries, I haye before communicated. 
Through Egypt it directs its course towards the sea. 
Opposite to Egypt are the mountains of Cilicia, from 
whence to Sinope, on the £uxine, a good trayeller 
may pass in fiye days : on the side immediately oppo- 
site to Sinope the Ister is poured into the sea. Thus 
the Nile, as it trayerses Africa, may properly enough 
be compared to the Ister. But on this subject I haye 
said all that I think necessary. 

XXXV. Conceming Egypt itself I shall speak morę 
at large; it claims our admiration beyond all other 
countries, and the wonderful things which it exhibits 
demand a yery copious description. — ^The Egyptians, 
bom under a climate to which nó other can be com- 
pared, possessing a riyer difierent in its naturę and 
properties from all the riyers in the world, are them- 

1 This is not qiiite tme. He means the same as when he 
obsenres, a little before, that the Nile diyides Lib^oi in tk% 
midst. But this mistake will not yustiCy out ic>Wsyw\si% V>aa 
eiample of Bonbier, wbo aceusea HerodotuA oi ciwAcwai^YWŁ 
tie JYJJe witb the Niger, -^Larcher. 
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selves distingiiished from the rest of mankind by the 
singpilarity of their institutions and their manners. In 
this country the women leaye to ihi9 men the manage- 
ment of the loom, in the retirement of the honse, whikt 
they themselres are engaged abroad in the business of 
commerce. Other nations in weaying shoot the woof 
aboye, the Egyptians beneath : here the men carry 
burdens on their heads, women on their shoulders. 
Their meals are eaten publicly in the streets. The 
office of the priesthood is in eyery instance confined to 
the men ; there are no priestesses^in Egypt in the ser- 
yice either of małe or female deities ; the- men are 
under no obligation ' to support their parents, if ud- 
willing to do so, but the women are. 

XXXyi. The priests of the gods, who in other 
places wear their hair long, in Egypt wear it short. 
It is elsewhere customary,^ in case of death, for those 
who are most nearly afiected to cut off their hair in 
testimony of sorrow ; but the Egyptians, who at other 
times haye their heads closely shorn, suffer the hair 
on this occasion to grow. Other nations will not suffer 
animals to approach the place of their repast, but in 
Egypt they liye promiscuously with the people. Wheat 
and barley is a common article of food in other coun- 
tries, but it is in Egypt thought mean and disgraceful; 

1 The law of which Herodotus speaks had probably this 
foundation. The priests and the mi^litary having duties to 
perform which did not suffer them to take care of their pa- 
rents, these in their sons' absence would probably have ex- 
perienced neglect. It is well known that the priests were 
also judges, and that they were despatched to different places 
to administer justice, and that of conseąuence they niust often 
have been absent from their families. — Larcher. 

2 Amongst the Greeks, when any sad calami ty befalls them, 
the women cut their hair c\oae, ll^e men wear it long ; in 

generał, the women wear tYieii Vv^i \o^%> ^^ tsv<svx ^cs\.v— 
I^ lut ar eh. 
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the diet here consists principally of spelt, a kind of 
corn which some cali zea. Their dough they knead 
with their feet; iribilst in the remoyal of mud and 
dnng they do not flcruple to iise their hands. Małe 
children, except in those places which haye borrowed 
the custom from hence, are left in other nations as 
naturę formed them : in Egypt they are circumcised. 
The men have two yests, the women only one. In 
opposition to the customs of other nations, the Egyp* 
tians ^x the ropes to their sails on the inside. The 
Greeks, when they write or reckon with counters, go 
from the left to the right, the Egyptiaus from right to 
left ; notwithstanding which they persist in affirming 
that the Greeks write to the left, but they themselyes 
always to the right. They have two sorts of letters ;* 
one of which is'appropriated to sacred subjects, the 
otber used on common occasions. 

XXXVII. Their yeneration of their deities is su- 
perstitious to an extreme : of their customs, one is 
to drink out of brazen goblets, which it is an uniyersal 
practice among them to cleanse eyery day. They are 
so regardful of neatness that they wear only linen, 
and • that always newly washed ; and it is from the 
idea of cleanliness, which they regard much beyond 
comeliness, that they use circumcision. Their priests' 



1 Diodoras Siculus agrees in this respect with Herodotus. 
Clemens Alexandrinus and Porphyry remark, that the Egyp- 
tians ased three sorts of letters : tne first is called epistolary, 
the second the sacerdotal, the third the hieroglyphic. War- 
burton, in his Ulprine Legation of Moses, attributes to the 
Egyi>tians four sorts of letters. Although I am ignorant of 
the time when the Egyptians first began to haye an alphabet, 
I am satisfied it must have been long before the inyaaiow <^^ 
Cambyses. — Larcher, 

^ For a morę particular account of the pw\ic\!^»xv\K»% ^- 
serred by tbe Egyptian priests, see Porpb^iYU* ^^ KXi^'<i»fi^' 
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every third day shaye every part of their bodies, to 
prevent yennin* or any species of impurity from ad- 
hering to those who are engaged in ihe seryice of the 
gods ; the priesthood is alflo confined to one particnlar 
modę of dress ; they haye one yest of linen, and tbeir 
shoes are madę of the byblas ; they wash tbemselyes in 
cold water twice in the course of the day, and as often 
in the night : it would indeed be difficult to ennmerate 
their religious ceremonies, all of which they practise 
with superstitious exactness. The sacred ministen 
possess in return many and great adyantages: they 
are not obliged to consume any part of their domestic 
property ; each bas a moiety of the sacred yiands 
ready dressed assigned him, besides a large and daily 
allowance of beef and of geese ; they haye also winę, 
but are not permitted to feed on fish.^ 

Beans are sown in no part of Egypt ; neither will 
the inhabitants eat them, either boiled or raw : the 
priests will not even lock at this pulse, esteeming it 
exceedingly undean. Every god bas seyeral attendant 
priests, and one of superior dignity, who presides over 

tia, lib. iii. ; from whom it appears that their whole timą was 
diyided betwixt study and acts of devotion. — T, 

1 In this respect the Jews were in like manner tenacious : 
if a Jewish priest found any dirt or dead vermin betwizt his 
inner garments and his skin, be migbt not perform the duties 
of his office. See Maimonides. — T, 

2 The reason of this, according to Plutarcb, was their ex- 
cessive enmity to the sea, which they considered as an ele- 
ment inimical to man : the same reasoning they extended to 
the produce of the Nile, which they thought corrupted by 
its connexion with the sea. — T, 

Various motives are assigned wby the Pythagoreans, in 
imitation of the Egy ptians, abstained from beans, by Plutarch, 
Cicero, and otbers. * The Pythagoreans,' observes Cicero, 
* abstained from beans, as if that kind of food inflated the 
mind rather than the \ie\\v *, \i\it \^«tfe '\% Txo\3ci\\\a ^o absurd 

which bas not heen atŁime^ M ^^^sie wxft ^i ^Js^a ^^^v^- 

phers/ — T. 
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tbe rest; when any one dies he is succeeded by his 
son.' 

XXXyiII. Tłwy esteem buUs as sacred to £pa- 
phus f wMch, preiiously to sacrifice, are thus carefiiUy 
esamined, : if they can but discoyer a single black 
hair in bis body, he is deemed impure ; for this pur- 
pose a priest is particularly appointed, who examines 
the animal as it stands, and as reclined on its back : 
its tongue is also drawn out, and he obserres whether 
it be free from those blemishes which are specified in 
their sacred books, and of which I shall speak here- 
aiifcer. The taił also undergoes examinationy eyery 
bair of which must grow in its natural and proper 
form : if in all these instances the buli appeara to be 
unblemishedy the priest fostens the byblns round his 
homs ; he then applies a preparation of earth, which 
receiyes the impression of his seal, and the animal is 
led away : this seal is of so great importance that to 
sacrifice a beast which has it not is deemed a capital 
offence. 

XXXIX. I proceed to describe their modę of sacri- 
fice. Haying led the animal destined and marked for 
the purpose to the altar, they kindle a fire : a libation 
of winę is poured on the altar ; the god is solemnly 
inroked, and the yictim then is killed; they after- 
wards cut off his head, and take the skin from the 
carcass ; on the head they heap many imprecations : 
sucb as haye a market-place at band cairy it there, 
and sell it to the Grecian traders ; if they haye not 
this opportunity, they throw it into the riyer. They 

1 Amongst the Egyptians the pńests composed a distinct 
class, as the Leyites amongst the Jews, and the Brachmans 
with the Indians. — Larcher, 

2 It was doubtlesB from the clrcumatttnce oi \!ta^ Y^Oi-aNs-^ 
tAat Aaron erected the golden cilf in. t\ie 'wW^eiTi'^^''^, ^"^^ 

Jeroboam in Dan and Bethel. — T, 



I 
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imprecate the head, by wishing that wliateyer evil me- 
naces those wbo sacrifice, or Egypt in generał, it may 
fali on that head. This ceremony respecting the head 
of the animal, and this modę ot pouring a libation of 
winę on the altar, is indiscriminately obseryed by all 
the Egyptians : in conseąuence of the aboye, no Egyp- 
tian will on any acconnt eat of the head of a beast. 
As to the examination of the yictims, and their cere- 
mony of buming them, they haye difierent methods as 
their different occasions of sacrifice reąuire. 

XŁ. Of that goddess whom they esteem the first of 
all their deities, and in whose honor their greatest 
festiyal is celebrated, I shall now make morę particn- 
lar mention. After the preyious ceremony of prayers, 
they sacrifice an ox : they then strip off the skin, and 
take out the intestines, leaying the fat and the paunch ; 
they afterwards out off the legs, the shonlders, the 
neck, and the extremities of the loin ; the rest of the 
body is stuffed with fine bread, honey, raisins, figs, 
fraiikincense, myrrh, and yarious aromatics ; after 
this process they burn it, pouring on the flame a large 
ąuantity of oil : whilst the yictim is burning the spec- 
tators flagellate themselyes, having fasted before the 
ceremony ; the whole is completed by their feasting 
on the residue of the sacrifice. 

XLI. All the Egyptians sacrifice bulls without ble- 
mish, and calves ; the females are sacred to Isis, and 
may not be used for this purpose. This divinity is 
represented under the form of a woman, and as the 
Greeks paint lo, with horns on her head ; for this 
reason the Egyptians yenerate cows far beyond all 
other cattle, neither will any man or woman among 
them kiss a Grecian, hot use ?L\Lmfe,OT spit on any 
domestic utensil be\ong\i\§ to ^ Gt^^^. % xvc»x v^^.s>wk^ 
eat even the flesh of suc\i A>e^^V« ^^M ^V^v.\^^ ^^^ 
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pure, if it haś been cut with a Grecian knife. If any of 
these cattle die, they thus dispose of tbeir carcasses ; 
the females are thrown into the riyer, the males they 
bury in the yicinity of the city, and by way of mark, 
one, and sometimes both of the horns are left project- 
ing from the ground ; they remain thus a stated time, 
and till they begin to putiify, when a yessel appointed 
for this particular purpose is despatched from Proso- 
pitifl, an island of the Delta, nine schoeni in extent, 
and containing seyeral cities. Atarbechis, one of 
these cities, in which is a tempie of Yenus, proyided 
the yessels for this purpose, which are sent to the dif- 
ferent parts of Egypt : these collect and transport the 
bones of the animals, which are all buried in one ap- 
pointed place. This law and custom extends to what- 
eyer cattle may happen to die, as the Egyptians them- 
selyes put nonę to death. 

XLII. Those who worship in the tempie of the 
Tbeban Jupiter, or belong to the district of Thebes, 
abstain from sheep, and sacrifice goats. The same 
deities receiye in Egypt difierent forms of worship : 
the ceremonies of Isis and of Osiris, who they say is 
no other than the Grecian Bacchus, are alone un- 
yaried : in the tempie of Mendes, and in the whole 
Mendesian district, goats are preseryed and sheep 
sacrificed. Why the Thebans, and all who are under 
their influence abstain from sheep, is thus explained : 
Jupiter^ they say, was long ayerse to the earnest soli- 
citations of Hercules to see his person ; but in con- 
sequence of his repeated importunity the god, in 
compliance, used the foUowing artifice : he cut off the 
head of a ram, and coyering himself with its skin, 
showed himself in that form to Hercules : from thia 
incident tbe Egyptisin statues of 3\x^\.lex le^^^^^ii^. 
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that diyinity witb the head of a ram. This cuatom 
was borrowed of the Egyptians by the Ammoniaiii, 
who are composed partly of Egyptians and partly of 
Ethiopians, and whose dialect is formed promiscuonflly 
of both those lan^ages. The Egyptians cali Jnpiter, 
Ammoun, and I shonld think this was the reason 
why the aboye people named themselyes Ammonians. 
From this however it is that the Thebans esteem the 
ram as sacred, and except on the annnal festiyai of 
Jupiter, neyer put one to death. On this solemnity 
they kill a ram, and placing its skin on the image of 
the god, they introdnce before it a figurę of Her- 
cules ; the assembly afterwards beat the ram, and 
conclude the ceremony by enclosing the bodyin a 
sacred chest. ^ 

XLIII. This Hercnles, as I haye been informed, ifl 
one of the twelve great gods ; but of the Grecian Her- 
cules I could in no part of Egypt procure any know- 
lege ; that this name was never borrowed by Egypt 
from Greece, but certainly communicated by the 
Eg}'ptians to the Greeks, and to those in particular 
who assign it to the son of Amphitryon, is among 
other arguments sufficiently evident from this, that 
both the reputed parents of this Hercules, Amphitryon 
and Alcmena, were of Egyptian origin. The Egyp- 
tians also disclaim all knowlege both of Neptun e and 
the Dioscuri, neither of whom are admitted among 
the number of their gods : if they had ever borrowed 
the name of a deity from Greece, the remembrance of 
these, so far from being less, must have been strouger 
than of any other ; for if they then mnde yoyages, 
and as I have great reason to beliere there were at 
that time Greek saWora, \\ve^ -wowld rather have been 
acąiiainted with tbe namea oi Wie o\)tL^T ^civ>:vKc^^ ^^ 
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with that of Hercules, Hercules is certainly one of 
the most ancient deities of Egypt ;^ and as they them- 
selyes affirm, is one of the twehre who were produced 
from the eight gods, seyenteen thónsand years hefore 
the reign of Amasis. 

XŁiy . From my great desire to ohtain Information 

on this Bubject, I madę a yoyage to Tyre, in Phcenicia, 

where is a tempie of Hercules held in g^reat yenera* 

tion. Among the yarious offerings which enriched 

and adomed it, I saw two pillars ; the one was of the 

purest gold, the other of emerald, which in the night 

diffused an extraordinary splendor. I inąuired of the 

pńests how long this tempie had been erected, but I 

fonnd that they also difiered in their relation from the 

Greeks. This tempie, as they affirmed, had been 

standing eyer sińce the first building of the city, a 

period of two thousand three hundred years. I saw 

also at Tyre another tempie consecrated to the Thasian 

Hercules. At Thasus, which I yisited, I found a 

tempie erected to this delty by the Phoenicians, who 

built Thasus while they were engaged in search of 

Europa; an eyent which happened fiye generations 

before Hercules, the son of Amphitryon, was known 

in Greece. From all these circumstances I was eon- 

yinced that Hercules must be ayery ancient deity. 

Such therefore of the Greeks as haye erected two 

temples to the deity of thisname, haye, in my opinion, 

acted yery wisely : to the Olympian Hercules they 

cffer as to an immortal being; to the other they pay 

the rites of a bero. 

- ' 1 The remark that the Egyptian is a very distinct person- 
.age from the Grecian Hercules, is not pec\ibAx \A'VL«io^^\»si^\ 
it is ABrmed by all the authors who h&ye \^)A o<^^«a\o^ v.^ 
speakan tbe subject : Cicero giyes him ihe'^\\Q «j&\AXkt«^^'^ '< 
mJo gBnitua. — Lareker, 

HER. VOL. 1. ^ 
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XLV. Among tlie many preposterous fables corrent 
in Greece, the one conceming Hercules is not the 
least ńdiculous. He arriTed, they say, in Egypt, 
where the inhabitants bound him with the sacred fiDet, 
and the usual omaments of a rictimy and madę pre- 
parations to sacrifice him to Jupiter. For a while he 
restrained himself ; but on his being conducted witii 
the usual solemnities to the altar, he exerted his 
strength, and put all his opponents to death. Tfaie 
story of the Greeks demonstrates the extremest igno- 
rance of the Egyptian manners ; for how can it be 
reasonable to suppose that they will offer human be- 
ings in sacrifice, who will not for this purpose destroy 
eyen animals ; except swine, bulls, małe calves with- 
out blemish, and geese ? Or how could ^ercides, an 
individual, and as they themselyes affirm, a mortal, 
be able to destroy many thousands of men? I hope 
howeyer that what I haye introduced on this subject 
will giye no offence either to gods or heroes. 

XŁYI. The Mendesians, of whom I haye before 
spoken, refuse to sacrifice goats of either sex, out of re- 
yerence to Pan, whom their traditions assert to be one 
of the eight deities, whose existence preceded that of the 
twelye. Like the Greeks, they always represent Pan 
in his images with the countenance of the she-goat and 
legs of the małe ; not that they belieye this has any 
resemblance to his person, or that he in any respect 
difFers from the rest of the deities : the real motive 
which they assign for this custom I do not choose to 
relate. The yeneration of the Mendesians for these 
animafs, and for the males in particular, is equally 
great and uniyersal : this is also extended to goat- 
herds, There is one \ie-co«tt morę particularly ho- 

nored than the rest, w\iose de^\)a.\^ ^^x\wy^^ \sas!,<ss&sA. 

by the whole distńct oi \\i^ ^^Ti^c^^wsaa. \b. ^^ 
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Bg3rptian langnage the word Mendes is used in com- 
mon for Pan and for a goat. It happened in this 
eonntry within my remembrance, and was indeed 
uiiYersally notorious, that the most indecent practices 
were tolerated. 

XŁyiI. The Eg^tians regard the hog as an un- 
clean animal,^ and if they casually tonch one they 
immediately plange themselyes, clothes and all, into 
the water. This prejudice operates to the exclu8ion 
of all swine-herdSy althongh natiyes of Egypt, from 
the temples ; with people of this description a con- 
nexion by marriage is studionsly ayoided, and they 
are redaced to the necessity of intermarrying among 
those of their own profession. The only deities to 
whom the Egyptians offer swine are Bacchus and 
Luna ; to these they sacrifice swine when the moon is 
at the fuli, after which they eat the flesh. Why they 
offer swine at this particular time, and at no other, the 
Egyptians haye a tradition among themselyes, which 
deUcacy forbids me to explain. The foUowing is the 
modę in which they sacritice this animal to Łuna : as 
•oon as it is killed they cnt off the extremity of 
the taił, which, with the spleen and the fat, they in- 
elose in the cawl, and burn ; on the remainder, which 
at any other time they would disdain, they feast at the 
fuli moon, when the sacrifice is performed. They who 
are poor make the figures of swine with meal, which 
haying first baked, they offer on the altar. 

1 The abhorrence of the Jews to the flesh of swine is gene- 
^ly supposed to hare been imitated from the Egyptians; 
they dinered in this, the Jews would neyer eat it, the Egyp- 
tians occasionally did. The motiyes assigned by Plutarch 
for the prejudice of both these nationa in uóa ^«x\\^\!\«x \tv.- 
Stańce is curious enougb : * the milk o£ t]he &o^ I ^xi^ \a^ 
^occasioned leproaiea, which was the leflAOH -wYij \yv^ "^««^"^' 
tiaoB eatertained ao great an ayersioA fot tYiia waxB»2L% 
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XLVIII. On the day of the feast of Bacchus, at 
the hour of supper, eyery person before the door of 
his house offers a hogin sacrifice. The swine-herd 
of whom tbey purchased it is afterwards at liberty to 
taka it away. £xcept this sacrifice of the swine, the 
Egyptians celehrate the feast of Bacchus in the same 
maiiner as the Greeks. 

XLIX. I am of opinion that Melampus,' son of 
Amytheon, was acąuainted with this ceremony. It 
was Melampus who first tanght the Greeks the name 
and the sacrifice of Bacchus, and introduced the pro- 
cession of the phalli; the mysterious purport of which 
he did not sufficiently explain ; but sińce his time it 
has receiyed from different sages adeąnate illustra- 
tions. It is unquestionahle that the nse of the phalli 
in the sacrifice of Bacchus, with the other ceremonies 
which the Greeks now know and practise, were first 
taiight them by Melampus. I therefore without hesi- 
tation pronounce him to haye been a man of iii-isdom, 
and of skill in the art of diyinatiou. Instructed br 

• 

the Egyptians' in yarious ceremonies, and particularly 
in those which relate to Bacchus, with some few trifling 
changes he brought them into Greece. I can by no 

1 So called bccause, being exposed wben a child by hii 
mother llliodope, his whole person was corered, ezceptisg 
his feet ; these the rays of the sun tumed black. Ile was a 
famous soothsayer : he wąs also, according to Pausanias, a 
physician, and had a teinple and stataes, and solemn gamea 
instituted in his honor. — T. 

2 As Kgypt wns then famous for tho sciences and arts, the 
(jreeks, who were beginning to emerge from barbarism, tia- 
velled thither to obtain knowlege, which they might after- 
wards communicate to their country men. With this view 
tho following illustrious characters visited this country: 
' Orpheus, Musaeus, Me\ani^\i»,\3?Łd?A.Ma, Homer, Lycuretis 

r/ie <Spartan, Solon of MY\eiva,P\aXo \Vife ^\s?\o%Q,^V«t ,^^\Li. 
ffoms of Samos, Eudoxu8, l>©mow\ta% ol K\i^W!w, BL\issv>a.^\ 
Ćnioa, &c, &c.'— iarchcr. 
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meani impute to accident the resemblance which eniaU 
in the rites of Bacchus in Egypt, and in Greece ; in 
this case they would not haye differed 80 essentially 
from the Grecian manners, and they might have been 
traced to morę remote antiquity : neither will I affirm 
that these, or that any other religioiis ceremonies were 
borrowed of Greece by the Egyptians ; I rather think 
that Melampus leamed all these particulars which 
relate to the worship of Bacchus from Cadmus and 
his Tyrian companions, when they came from iPhoc- 
nicią to what is now called Boeotia. 

Ł. Egypt has certainly communicated to Greece the 
names of almost all the gods ; that they are of bar- 
barian origin, I am conyinced by my differeut re- 
searches. The names of Neptune and the Dioscnri I 
mentioned before ; with these, if we except Juno, 
Yesta, Themis, the Graces, and the Nereids, the 
names of all the other deities haye always been fami- 
liar in Egypt. In this instance I do but repeat the 
opinions of the Egyptians. Those names of which 
they disclaim any knowlege are all, except Neptune, 
of Pelasgian deriyation ; for their acąuaintance with 
this deity they are indebted to Africa, where indeed 
he was first of all known, and has always been greatly 
honored. The Egyptians do not pay any religious 
ceremonies to heroes. 

ŁI. With the aboye, the Greeks haye deriyed many 
other circumstances of religious worship from Egypt, 
which I shall hereafter relate ; they did not howeyer 
leam from hence, but from the Pelasgi, to construct 
the figurę of Mercury erect, which custom was first 
introduced by^the Athenians, and communicated from 
them to others. At that period the M\ie;\k\fiC{\^^^T^ 
ranked among tbe nations of Greece, a!i^\i^^\X:^^"V^- 
Jasgiansfor tbeir neighbors : from "wYiicW iii^Jw^L^e^i^. ^^eSsk 
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people also began to l>e esteemęd ta Greeks. Of fbe 
truth of thk whoever has been initiated in the GabiriaB 
mysteriesy' which the Samothraciana use, and learned 
of the Pelasgi, will be necessaiily conyinced ; for Uba 
Pelasgians before they liyed near the Athenians for- 
merly inhabited Samethracia, and tanght the people of 
that country their mysteries. By them the Athenians 
were first of all instructed to make the figurę of Mer- 
cury upright. For this the Pelaflgians haye a sacred 
tradition, which is explained in the Samothracian mys- 
teries. 

LII. The Pelasgiansy as I was informed at Dodona, 
formerly oflfered all things indiscriminately to the gods. 
They distingiiished them by no name or surname, 
for they were hitherto unacquainted with either ; but 
they called them gods, which by its etymology means 
disposers, from obserying the orderly disposition and 
distribution of the yarious parts of the uniyerse. They 
learned, but not till a late period, the names of the 

1 The Cabiri, says Montfaucon, were a sort of deitiea 
about whom the ancients differ much. Tbe Cabiri, the Ca* 
retae, the Corybantes, the Idean Dactyli, and sometimes the 
Telchinii, were taken for the same : they were sometimes 
taken for the Dioscuri. With regard to their functions, and 
the places in which they exercised, opinions equally yarioos 
are held : some cali them the sons of Vulcaa, otbers of Jupi- 
ter. — Montfaucon. 

Who these Cabirim might be, bas been a matter of unsuc- 
cessful iuquiry to many Uarned men. The utmost that is 
known with certainty is, that they were originally three, and 
were called by way of eminence, The Great, or Mighty Ones, 
for that is the import of the Hebrew name. Of the like import 
is the Latin appellation Penates : Dii per onos penitus, spira- 
mus, &c, Thus the joint worship of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerra, 
the triad of tbe Roman capitol, is traced to that of The Thru 
Mighty Ones in Samothrace, which was establisbed in that 
ialand, at what precise time it is impossible to determine : 
but earlier, if Eusebius mu^s "b^ cT^^\\.e^, ^Jowsi \?ł^ 4a.^a of 
Abnham.—Bisho^ Horsley^s Charge to \Xe CWcyj, ^^ 
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diTinities from fhe Egyptiansy and Bacchiu was the 
last whom they knew. On this subject they after- 
wardfl consulted the oracie of Dodona, by far the most 
ancient oracie of Greece, and at the period of whick 
we speaky the only one. They desired to know whe* 
ther they might with propriety adopt the names which 
they had leamed of the barbarians, and were answered 
that they might; they haye accordingly used them 
ever sińce in their rites of sacrifice, and from the 
Pelasgi they were communicated to the Greeks. 

LIII. Of the origin of each deity, whether they 
have all of them always existedy as also of their form, 
their knowlege is yery recent indeed. The inrention 
of the Grecian theogony, ^ the names, the honors, the 
forms, and the functions of the deities, may with pro- 
priety be ascribed to Hesiod and to Homer,' who I 

1 To Bnppose Homer to haye been the author of the theo- 
logy and mythology oontained in his poems would be as un» 
reasonable as to imagine that he first taugbt the Greeks to 
read and write* We find that, in the foUowing ages, when 
wise men began to reason morę on these subjects, they cen- 
Bored Homer s theology, as highly injurious to the gods, if it 
were nnderstood in the literał sense. But when Homer 
wrote, he had sufficient ezcuse and authority for the^fables 
which he deliyered : and he introduced into his poems, by 
wsy of machinery, and with some decorations, tłieological 
legenda, contriyed in morę rude and ignorant times, and 
sanctified by hoary age and yenerable tradition. Tradition 
had preserred some memory of the things which the gods 
had done and had suffered when they were men. — JortirCs 
Distertation, SOT. 

This eyidence of Herodotus must be esteemed early, and 
his iudgment yalid. What can afford us a morę sad account 
of the doubt and darkness in which mankind were enyeloped 
than these words of the historian? How plainly does he 
s^ow the necessity of diyine interposition, and of reyelation 
in consequence of it. — Bryanft Mythology , i. 307. 

2 To me it seems certain that the life ot Romet, ^\.\3^^\jb^ 
to Herodotus, waa not written by onr biatOTi«XL. T\ń%\\5K«!^ 

misr^t rery easily be proyed, but it would teujiiift «k ^Y&%ct\».' 
f/on, and much ezceed the limita of a iiote%— l«aTc\ieT, 
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beliere lired four handred yeara, and not morę beliDie 
myself. If I may giye my opinion, the poeta who ue 
reported to haye been before these, were certainly 
after them. What I haye aaid of the names and 
orifirin of the gods has been on the authority of the 
priests of Dodona ; of Hesiod and of Homer I hire 
deliyered my own sentiments. 

Łiy. Of the two oracles of Greece and Łibyay tke 
Egyptians speak as follows : I was told by ihe nur 
nisters of the Theban Jupiter that the PhoeniciaDS 
had yiolcntly carried o£f from Thebes two priestesses, 
one of whom had been sold into Africa, the other into 
Greece ; they addedthat the commencement of the aboye 
oracles must be assig^ed to these two women. On 
my requesting to know their authority for these asser- 
tions, they answered, that after a long and ineflfectnal 
search after these priestesses, they had finally learned 
>vhat they had told me. 

LY. I haye related the intelligence which I gained 
from the priests at Thebes : the priestesses of Dodona* 
assert, that two black pigeons flew from Thebes in Egypt, 
one of which settled in Africa, the other among them- 
selyes ; which latter resting on the branch of a beech- 
tree, declared with a human yoice that here by diyine 
appointment was to be an oracie of Joye. The inha- 
bitants fully impressed that this was a diyine commu- 

1 There is an account given by Falaephatus, of one Metra, 
or Meestra, who could change herself into yańous fonns. 
The story is very plain : Egypt was freąuently called Mestn 
and Mestraia, and by the person here called Mestra we are 
certainly to understand a woman of the country. She was 
sometimes simply mentioned as a cahen or priestess, which 
the Greeks haye rendered Kwa, a dog. Women in this sacred 
character attended at the shrine of Apis and Mnenis, and of 
tbe sacred heifer at On\iphi». ^tsi^ oi \J[\«mLVci ^\S«i«tvt coun- 

trJea were styled Cygneana, wi^ ^Y^o^^^^ysAsł,^! ^Vs\a."^'*. 

principal were the women aX X)o^ou^.—BT>łanU 
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aicatloii, instantly complied with the injanction. Th« 
doTO wbich flew to Africa in like manner commanded 
the people to ńx there on oracie of Ammon, which 
alflo ifl an oracie of Jupiter. Sucb was the informa- 
tion I receiyed from the priestesses of Dodona, the 
eldest of whom was called Promenea, the second Ti- 
marete, the youngest Nicandre ; the other ministers 
employed in the seryice of the tempie agreed with 
these in eyery particular. 

ŁY I. My opinion of the matter is this : if the Phoe* 
nicians did in reality carry away these two priestesses, 
and sell one to Africa, the other to Greece, this latter 
mnit have been carried to the Thesproti, which conn* 
try, though part of what is now termed Greece, was 
formerly called Pelasgia.* That although in a state 
tif senritnde, she erected under the shade of a beech- 
tree a sacred edifice to Jnpiter, which she might yery 
haturally be prpmpted to do from the remembrance of 
the tempie of Jnpiter at Thebes, whence she was taken. 
Thiis she instituted the oracie, and haying learned the 
Greek language, might probably relate that by the same 
Phosnicians ber sister was sold for a slaye to Africa. 

ŁYII. The name of doyes was probably giycn them 
because, being strangers, the sound of their yoices 
might to the people of Dodona seem to resemble the 
tonę of those birds. When the woman haying learned 
the language, deliyered her thonghts in words which 
were generally nnderstood, the doye might be said to 
haye spoken with a human yoice. Before she had 
thus accomplished herself, her yoice might appear like 

1 The peoi>le who then composed the body of the Helle- 
niatic nation in those ancient times gav^e their names to the 
countries which they occupied. The PQ\aa^\«iia'^^\^^^<^ 
diapersedt — Larcher, 



inns aenvea irom Jsgjrpi ; ai least tne jsgypnan 
the first who introdiiced the sacred festiyals, ] 
sionsy and supplicatioBs, and from them the i 
were instmcted. Of this it is to me a sufficien 
mony that these seligious ceremonies are in < 
but of modem datę, whereas in Egypt they hay 
in lue from the remotest antiąuity. 

ŁIX. In the conrse of the year the Egyptiani 
brate yarious public festiyals ; but the fest 
honor of Diana, at the city Bubastos, is the 
dignity and importance. The second is held in 
of Isis, at the city Busiris, which is situated 
middle of the Delta, and contains the largest 
of that goddess. Isis is called in the Greek 
Demeter or Ceres. . The solemnities of Miner 
senred at Sais,* are the third in consequenc 
fourth are at Heliopolis, and sacred to the sn 
fifth are those of Łatona, at Butos ; the next t 
Mars, solemnised at Papremis. 

ŁX. They who meet to celebrate the fest 
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and wonen promiscuously mixed. Dnring the pas- 
Bage 801II6 of the women ' strike their tabors, accom* 
panied by men playing on flutes. The rest of both 
8exe8 clap their hands, and join in chonis. Whaterer 
city they approach, the yessels are brought to shore : 
of the women some continne their instrumental music^ 
olhers cali aloud to the females of the place, proYoke 
tkam by iigurions language, dance about, and inde- 
c«ntly throw aaide their garments. This they do at 
erery place near which they pass. On their arriyal 
at Bubastos, the feast commences by the sacrifice ćf 
many yictims, and on this occasion a greater quantity 
of winę ^ is consumed than in all the rest of the year* 
The natiyes report, that at this solemnity seyen hun- 
dred thonsand' men and women assemble, not to 
mention children. 

LXI. I haye before related in what mańner the 
rites of Isis are celebrated at Busiris. After the cerę- 
monies of sacrifice the whole assembly, to the amount 
of many thonsands, flagellate themselyes ; but in 
whose honor they do this I am not at liberty to dis- 
close. The Carians of Egypt treat themselyes at this 
solemnity with unparalleled seyerity : they cut them- 
selyes in the face with swords, and by this disting^ish 
themselyes from the Egyptian natiyes. 

LXII. At the sacrifice solemoised at Sais the as- 

1 These no doubt are the Almai, which were not then 
mora docent than now. 

The Egyptians sińce Herodotus haye been goyemed by 
yarioos nations, and at length are sunk deep in ignorance and 
alayery ; bnt their tnie character has undergone no change. 
The frantic ceremonies the pagan religion authorised are 
now renewed around the sepulchres of Santons, before the 
churches of the Copts, and in the fairs Imentioned. — Sauar^s 

2 In the Greelr it is winę of the yine, to d\a\xn%'^\^\Xlx^^f&. 
heer, wbicb be calla oariey-wine. — LarcKer, 

^ Some read only seyenty thousand. — ^T. 
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•embly is held by night; they suspend before their 
houAes in the open air lampa which are fiUed witk oil 
mised wlth salt ;* a wiek floats at the top, which will 
burn all night ; the feast itself is called the feaat of 
lamps.' Siich of the Egyptians as do not attend tbe 
ceremony think themselyes obliged to obserye the 
evening of the festiral, and in like manner bum lampa 
before their houses : thus on this night not Sais ouly, 
but all .Egypt is illiuninated. A religions motiTe it 
assigned for the fą3tival itself, and for the illnmina- 
tions by which it is distinguished. 

LXIII. At Heliopolis and Butos sacrifices alone 
are oflfered, but at Papremis, as at other places, in 
addition to the oflfering of yictims, other religiom 
ceremonies are obsenred. At the close of the day a 
smali nnmher of priests are in immediate attendanoe 
on the statuę of Mars; a great number, armedwith 
clubs, place themselyes at the entrance of the tempie ; 
opposite to these may be seen morę than a thousand 
men tumultuously assembled with clubs also in their 
hands to perform their religious vows. The day be- 
fore the festival they remove the statuę of the god, 

1 Salt was constantly used at all entertainments, both of 
the gods and men, whence a particular sanctity was believed 
to be lodged in it : it is hence called divine salt by Homer. 
•^Potter, 

2 This feast, which much resembles the feast of lamps ob- 
senred from time immemorial in China, seems to confirm the 
opinion of M. de Guignes, who has been the first to intimate 
that China was a colony from Egypt. — Larcher, 

In Egypt there is no rejoicing, no festival of any conside< 
ration at all, unaccompanied with illumination. For this puT- 
pose they make use of earthen lamps, which they put into 
▼ery deep vessels of glass, in such a manner as that the glass 
is two-thirds, or at least one half of its height higher than 
tbe lamp, in order to presetN© \\\fe\\^^.,"MA ^.T^^w^ŁiLt its ex- 

tinction by the wind. TYie^%^\>^Aa.Tk&\k.w^ <»a:tv^^^\s."MX>si 

the hishest perfection, &c.— MaUUt. 
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which fs kept in a smali case decorated with gold, to 
a different apartment. The priests attendant on the 
itatne place it, togethcr with its case, on a four* 
wbeeled carriage, and begin to draw it along. Those 
at the entrance of the tempie endeavor to prerent its 
admission : bat tho YOtaries abore-mentioned come to 
the snccor of the god, and a combat ensues between 
the two parties, in which many heads are broken, and 
I shonld suppose many liyes lost, though this the 
Egyptians positiyely deny. 

IjXrV. The motiye for this ceremony is thus ex- 
plained by the natiyes of the country : — ^this tempie, 
they say, was the residence of the mother of Mars : 
the . god himself, who had been broaght np at a dis- 
tance from his parent, on his arriyal at man's estate, 
came hither to yisit his mother. The attendants, who 
had tterer seen him before, not only refuscd to ad- 
mit him, but roughiy droye him from the place. 
Obtaining proper assistance, he returned, seyerely 
chastised those who had opposed him, and obtained 
admission to his parent. From this circumstance the 
aboye modę of fighting was eyer after practised on 
the festiyal of Mars : and these people were also the 
first who madę it a point of religion not to communi- 
cate with a woman in a tempie, or enter any conse- 
crated place without haying first washed. Except the 
Egyptians and the Greeks, all other nations without 
scruple liye with women in their temples, nor think it 
necessary to wash themselyes preyious to paying their 
deyotions. In this instance they rank man indiscri- 
minately with other animals ; for obserying that birds 
as well as beasts betake themselyes to shrines and 
temples, they conclude that it connot \>e oii^tk^v(^ Va 
tiie deity. Such a modę of reasoniug doea Tio\.\y^ ^'Ci'^ 
meaaa obtain my approbation. 
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LXV. The lupentition of tlie Egyptians is tonspi- 
cnous in various instancet, bnt in tiiis morę parti- 
cularly : notwithstanding the ▼icinity of their country 
to Africa, the number of beaats is comparatiyely smali, 
but all of them, both those which are wild and tbose 
which are domeadc, are regarded as sacred. If I 
were to explain the reason of thia prejudice I shonld 
be led to the discnsaion of those aacred subjecta which 
I particularly wiah to ayoid,' and which bat from 
necessity I should not hare dUcusaed so fullyas I 
have. Their lawa compel them to cherish animals ; a 
certain number of men and women are appointed to 
this office, which is esteemed ao honorable, that it 
descends in succession from father to son. In the 
presence of these animals the inhabitants of the citieB 
perform their vows. They address themselyes as sup- 
plicants to the dirinity, who is supposed to be repre- 
sented by the animal in whose presence they are ; tiiey 
then out off their children's hair, sometimes the whole 
of it, sometimes half, at other times only a third part ; 
this they weigh in a balance against a piece of silver ; 
as soon as the silver preponderates, they giye it to the 
w oman who keeps the beast ; she in return feeds the 
beast with pieces of fish, which is their constant food. 
It is a capital offence designedly to kill any one of 
these animals ;' to destroy one accidentally ispunished 

1 The ancients were remarkably scrupulous in every thing 
which regarded religion ; but in the time of Diodorus Sicolns 
strangers did not pay the same reverence to the religioufl 
rites of the Egyptians. This historian was not afraid to ac« 
quaint us with the motives which iuduced the Egyptians to 
pay divine honors to animals. — Larcher. 

2 The cat was also held in the extremest \reneration by the 
nncient Egyptians : and Diodorus Siculus relates that a 
Honmn having by accident killed a cat, the common people 

instiintly surrounded b\a Yiouse -m.^ cs^t^ ^<£C!knvNsfcc«.tion of 
fury, The king^s guaida "wei^ Vns^»a>i\i ^<a«^^xOcLa^%ft veas5»; 
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by a fine, determined by the piiests ; but whoeyer, 
howeyer inroluntarily, kills an ibis ' or a hawk,' can- 
not by any means escape death. 

LKYI. The number of domestic animals in Egypt 
w yery great, and would be much greater if the in- 
crease of cats were not thus frustrated: the female 
catSy when delivered of their young, carefully ayoid the 
eompany of the males, who, to approach them again, 
contriye and execate this stratagem : they steal the 
young from the mother, which they destroy, but do 
not eat. This animal, which is yery fond of its young 
irom its desire to haye morę, ag^ain coyets the com- 
pany of the małe. In eyery accident of fire, the cata 
•eem to be actnated by some snpernatural impulse ; 
for the Egyptiana surrounding the place which is burn- 
ing, appear to be occupied with no thought but that of 
preserying their cats. These, howeyer, by stealing 
between the legs of the spectators, or by leaping oyer 
their heads, endeayor to dart into the flames. This 
circnmstance wheneyer it happens, dififnses uniyersal 
Borrow.' In whateyer family a cat by accident hap- 

liim from their ragę, but in yain : his authońty and the Ro- * 
man name were ecjually ineffectaal. — In the most eztreme 
oecessities of famine, they rather chose to feed on human 
flesh than on these animals. — T. 

1 The Egyptians thus yenerated the ibis, because they 
were supposed to derour the serpents which bred in the 
ground cufter the ebbing of the Nile. — T, 

ft They have a kind of dtomestic large brown hawk, with a 
fine eye. One may see the pigeons and hawks standing close 
to one another. The Turks nerer kill thenK and seem to 
haye a sort of yeneration for these birds and for cats, as well 
as their ancestors. The ancient Egyptians in this animal 
worshipped the sun or Osiris, of which the brightness of its 
.•yes was an emblem. — Pocoche. 

3 One method of mourning prevalent in. t.\iQ "EiAfty. \7^^ \a 

aasemble id multitades, and bewail alond. In «k mun^jL^cstY^ 

of Sir John Cbardin, part of which bas "be^n CY-Nen^ii ^^ 

mtei oiMr, Harmer, we haye thia remaik \ ' ix. \a \Ve %^xa>^^ 



buńed in coniecrated chesta whererer they n 
to die, which ceremonj ia also Dbserved wi 
to the ichneDmoDH.* The shrew-mice and ', 

of tbe piiople of Asia to aipress llieir sentimenu 

1 Tfae ruBtom of cułting off the hair in mouruj 
to Iiave obtaiaed in Ilie Kut in the prophetic time 

Amoną tlie Bncieat Greeks it -kub sometimes 
dekd body, sametimes rut into the fimaial pila, 
tiiii«B plared od the grare. 

Mnillet saya thut in tlie Esat the womeo tbstBlt« 
to tlie erave geiieially have Uieir hoir hanging . 
their eaia. 

8 In thił respect Flutsrch differs from Hen 
Hllons tbat Ihese animnU wera at one time este 
but it WB9 before th« time of Cambysea. From tb< 
rnign they were held in anothar light ; for wh^i 
kilkd the aacred Apis, the dogs fed aa liberally 
traiU, without mslting a proper diatinotion, tbat t 
theii aanctiti;. But tbey were certainly of old la 

Tent the laraelites relaining sny DoCjon of thia ńa: 
do; was not auffered to come withia the precis 
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Iwayt remoTed to Bntos; the ibis to Heimopolii; 
ke bears, an animal rarely seen in Egypt, and the 
rolyet/ which are not much bigger than foxe8, are 
miied in whateyer place they die. 

ŁXyiII. I proceed now to descńbe the naturę of 
Jie crocodile^' which duńn^ the four seyerer months 



Et creeps slowly along, as if ready to mim iU prey ; it feeda 
xn phmts, eggs, and fowls. In Upj>er Egypt it searchea for the 
sggs of the crocodile, which lie Bid in tne aand, and eata them, 
thereby preyenting the increase of that animal. It may be 
Miily tamed, and goes about the housea like a cat. It makea 
i growling noise and barks when it is yery angry. The 
Prench in Egypt haye called thia rat de Pharaon. Alpinaa 
md Bellonius, foUowing thia, haye called it maa Pharaonia. 
Fhe resemblance it has to a mouse in color and hair, mi^ht 
baye induced people ignorant of natural history to cali it a 
BŁOuae ; bat why rharaoh'B mouse 1 The Egyptians were in 
the time of Pharaoh too intelligent to cali it a mouM : nor is 
it at this day called phar by the Araba, which is the name for 
BMmM; they caU it nemg, What is related conceming its 
entering the jawa of the crocodile is fabnlous. — Hastelguist. 
1 HasMląuist did not meet with either of these animąls in 

l^lyes were honored in Egypt, says EuMbias, probably 
bom their resemblance to the dog. Some relate that the 
Bthiopians haying madę an ezpedition against Egypt, were 
pat to flight by a yaat nnmber of wolyes, which occasioned 
Iłie place where the incident happened to be called Lyco- 
polis. 

-f The generał naturę and properties of the crocodile are 
mfficiently known. I shall therefore be contented with ąi?ing 
the reader, from different authors, such particularsof this ez- 
Iraordinary-animal as are less notorious. The circumstance of 
Iłieir eating nothing during the four Myere winter months 
leems to be untrue. 

Under the shoulder of the old crocodile is a foliiculus con- 
taining a thick matter, which smells like musk, a perfume 
Brach esteemed in Egypt. 

The fat of the crocodile is used by the Egyptians against 
the rheumatism. The gali is thought good for the eyes, and 
for barrenness in woman. The eyea are an a^\iTQ^\Biv»A, ^isA 
as HoBBclgnist a^rma, esteemed by the Ax^« a\r^«ńnt «*v«q^ 
'o ambergris, 
Wben tbe aneient prophets in the 0\dTea\«ai^'ViX. v^«t!ik^ 
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in Winter eats nothing : it is a ąuadmped, bnt 
bious r it is also oriparous, and deposits its 
the sand ; the greater part of the day it sp 
shore, but all the night in the water, as being 
than the extemal air,' whose cold is increasec 
dew. No animal that I haye seen or know 
being at iirst so remarkably diminntiye groy 
yast a size. The eggs are not iarg«r than t 
geese : on leaying the shell the young is pro] 
ably smali, but when arriyed at its fiiU size it i 
times morę than seyenteen cubits in lengtb; 
eyes like a hog,' teeth large and prominent, in 



a dragon j a crocodile is generally to be und«rstood. 
41 sea or a janninl' See Job vii. 12 ; where, accordini 
■mer, a crocodile alone can be meant. The animal U 
«xtraordinary strength. * One of twelve feet/ says 
* after a long fast threw dovm with the stroke of bis 
or six men and a bale of coflfee.' They sleep in the 
not soundly. They seldom descend belo w the Thel 
never below Grand Cairo. Some have been seen 
long. Herodotus says it has no tongue, but it bas 
substance like a tongue, which serves it to tum its : 
is said to move only the upper jaw ; and to lay fifty t 
is not a little remarkable that the ancient name being c 
the Egyptians now cali it timsah. — T. 

1 Waterexposed to violent heat during the day p 
its warmth in the night, and is then much less cold i 
external aii*. — Larcher. From consulting modem t 
we find the remarks of Herodotus on the crocodile, e: 
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tion- to the dimensions of its body ; bat, unlike all 
other animals, it has no tongue. It is farther and 
most singularly distinguished by only moring its 
apper jaw. Its feet are armed with stroug fangs; 
the skin is protectedby hard scales regularly diyided. 
In the open air its sight is remarkably acute, but it 
oannot see at all in the water ; living in the water, its 
throat is always fuli of leeches ; beasts and birds uni- 
irersally ayoid it, the trochilus alone excepted, which, 
from a sense of gratitiide, it treats with kindneSs* 
When the crocodUe leaves the water it reclines itself 
on the sandy and generally towards the west, with its 
mouth open : the trochilus entering its throat destroys 
the leeches ; in acknowlegement for which service it 
never does the trochilus injury. 

ŁXIX. This animal, by many of the Egyptians is 
esteemed sacred/ by others it is treated as an enemy.' 
They who live near Thebes, and the lakę Moeris, hołd 

errcHieous refereuce to the magnitude rather than the bright- 
ness of its eye. 

Large is his front, and when his humish'd eyes 
Lift their broad lids, the moming seems to rise. 

Dr. Aikin, Poetical Use of Nat, Hist* 

1 On this subject we haye the foUowing singular story in 
Maximus Tyrius. An Egyptian woman brought up the young 
one of a crocodile. The Egyptians esteemed her singularly 
fortunate, and reyered her as the nurse of a deity. The 
woman had a son about the same age with the crocodile, and 
they grew up and played together. No harm ensued whilst 
the crocodile was gentle from being weak ; but when it got 
its Btreugth it deyoured the child. The woman ezulted in 
the death of her son, and considered her fate as blessed in 
tiie extreme, in thus becoming the yictim of their domestic 
god. — T. 

2 These were the people of Tentyra in particular, now 
called Dendera ; they were famous for tbeii iutte^^i^^^^^] ^% 
well 8S art in orercoming crocodiles. ¥ot «l jwcI^c^A-kł ■%«-- 
coant of tbeir msumer of treating them, see r^u^^t^^S^A..^^" 

— t: 
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the erocodile in religions yeneration ; they select one, 
which they render tamę and docile, snspendiag golden 
ornaments from it ears,* and aometimea gema of yahie; 
the fore-feet are secured by a chain. They feed it 
with the flesh of the aacred yictiins, and with other 
appointed food. While it lires fhey treat it with nn- 
ceasing attention, and when it dies it is firat embalmed, 
and afkerwards deposited in a sacred chest. They 
who lirę in or near Elephantine, so far from coosi- 
deiing these beasts as sacred, make them an artide of 
food : they cali them not crocodiles, bnt charaps^.' 
The name of crocodilea was first imposed by the 
lonians, from their resemblance to lizards, so named 
by them, which are produced in the hedges. 

LXX. Among the yarious methods that are nsed to 
take the erocodile,^ I shall only relate one which moft 
deserres attention : they fix on a hook a piece of 

1 This seems to suppose that the erocodile has ears exter- 
nally : neyertheless those which the Sułtan sent to Louis the 
Fourteenth, and wbich the Academy of Sciences dissected, 
had nonę. They found in them indeed apertures of the ears 
placed below the eyes, but concealed and corered with skin, 
which had the appearance of two eyelids intirely closed. 
When the animal was alive, and out of the water, these lids 
probably opened. However this may be, it was, as may be 
presumed, to these membranes that the ear-rings were fiied. 
— Larcher, 

2 The erocodile had many names, such as carmin, souehoB, 
campsa. This last signified an ark or receptacle. — BryanU 

3 The most common way of killing the erocodile is by 
shooting it. The bali must be directed towards the belly, 
where the skin is soft, and not armed with scales like the 
back. Yet they gi^e an account of a metfaod of catohing 
them something like that which Herodotus relates. They 
make some animal ery at a distance from the river, and when 
the erocodile comes out they thrust a spear into his body, to 
wbich a ropę is tied : t\ie'^ l\ie^ YelYitm. ęo into the water to 

spend himself ; and afteTw«rd^ dtww vcl^ \wYm. wiX.,Ts«!L'*.xjole 
into hia mouth, and inmpmc oaYi\s>Q^OŁ\afe\:^A>w^Nsją,^. 

tbei, — Pocoche, 
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fleshy mnd snfier it to float into themiddle of 
ihe stream ; oii'tke banks they baye a lirę hog, whicb 
ih^y beat till it cries out. Tbe crocodile hearing tbe 
aoi«e makes towards it^ and in the way encounters and 
derours the bait. They tben draw it on shore, and 
tbe first thing they do is to fili its eyes witb clay ; it it 
tbus easily manageable, wbicb it otherwise would not 
be. 

LXXI. The hippopotamus* is esteemed sacred in 
tbe district of PaprenuB, but in no otber part of Egypt* 

1 It is to be obserred that the hippopotamas snd crocodile 
were ^ymbols of the same purport : both related to the deluge*; 
and howeyer the Greeks might sometimes repre^ąi^t them» 
tbey were both in different places reyerenced by the ancient 
Egyptiana. — Bryant ; who refera his reader on this subjeet to 
tbe Isis and Osiris of Flutarch. 

The hippopotamus is generally sopposed to be the behemoth 
of Scripture. MaiUet says his skin is two fingers thick ; and 
tbat it is so much the morę difficult to kill it as there is ónly 
a mnall plaoe in its forehead where it is ynlnerabW. Hassel- 
ąnist olasses it not with the amphibia but quadrupeds. It is 
an inyeterate enemy to the crocodile, and kills it whereyer it 
meets it. It neyer appears below the cataracts. The hide is 
a load for a camel : MaiUet speaks of one whicb would haye 
been a heayy loaa for four camels. He does great injury to 
tbe Egyptians, destroying in a yery short time an intire field 
of oom or cloyer. Their manner of destroying it is too curious 
to be omitted: they place in his way a great ąuantity of 
pease ; the beast filUng himself with these, they occasionBn 
intolerable thirst. Oń these he drinks large draughts of water, 
and the Egyptians afterwards find him dead on the shore, 
blown up as if killed with the strongest poison. Pennant 
relatet, in his Synopsis of Animals, other and morę plausible 
means of takmg this animal. Its yoioe is between the roaring 
of a buU and the braying of an elephant. It is ąt first inter* 
rupted with frequent short pauses, but may be heard at a 

great distance. The oftener he goes on shore the better 
opes haye the Egyptians of a sufficient increase of the Nile. 
Pooocke calls it a fish, and says that be vr«a «^i^a V^ ^\msv 
httle iaformatioD conceming it. 
77t0 abore particalars are compiled oYii^iL^ it^-ia '>A»aaw^* 
cnjst, MaiJlet, and Pennant.— T. 
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I shall describe its naturę and properties: it is a 
ąuadruped, its feet are cloren, and it has hoofis like an 
os. ; the nose is sbort, but tumed up, tbe teeth pro- 
minent ; it resembles a borse in its mane, its taił, and 
its Yoice : it is of tbe size of a Tery large ox, and it 
bas a skin so remarkably tbick, tbat wben dried it is 
madę into offensire weapons. 

LXXII. The Nile also produces otters, wbicb tbe 
Egyptians renerate, as tbey also do tbe fisb called 
lepitodus, and tbe eel :' tbese are sacred to tbe Nile, 
as among tbe birds is one called tbe cbenalopex.^ 

LXXIII. Tbey baye also anotber sacred bird, 
wbicb, except in a picture, I baye neyer seen : it is 
called tbe pbGenix.^ It is yery uncommon eyen among 
tbemselyes; for according to tbe Heliopolitans, it 
comes tbere but once in tbe course of fiye bundred 
years, and tben only at tbe decease of tbe parent bird. 

1 Antiphanes in Atheneeus, addressing himself to the 
Ejcyptians, says, * You adore the ox : I sacrifice to the gods. 
You revereiice the eel as a very powerful deity : we consider 
it as the daintiest of food.' Antiphanes and the Greek 
writers, who amused themselres with ridiculing the religioos 
ceremonies of Egypt, were doubtless ignorant of the raotire 
which caused this particular fish to be proscribed. The flesh 
of the eel, and some other fish, thickened the blood, and by 
checking the perspiration, ezcited all those maladies con- 
nected with the leprosy. The priests forbade the people to 
eat it ; and to render their prohibition morę effectual, they 
pretended to regard these fish as sacred. M. Paw pretends 
that thfe Greeks have been in an error in placing the eel 
amongst the sacred fish ; but 1 have always to say to that 
learned man, where are your proofsl — Larcher. 

2 This bird in figurę greatly resembles the goose, but ithas 
all the art and cunning of the £ox.—lMrcher, 

3 From what is related of this bird the Phoenicians gave 
the name phtrnix to the palm-tree, because, when burnt down 
to the ground, it springs up «l?,«aii tocw and stronger than 

ever. ^ > ^^ . 

The ancient Christians iVso T%v«t X.o \Si^ ^^^TacŁ'*^'^^^^*. 

o/* tiie res urrection. — T. 
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[f it bear any resemblance to its picture, the wiogs 
ure partly of a gold and partly of a ruby color, and' 
ta fonn and size perfectly like the eagle. They relate 
>iie thing of it whicb surpasses all credibility ; they 
»ay that it comes from Arabia to the tempie of the sun, 
>earing the dead body of its parent inclosed in myrrh, 
srhich it buries. It makes a bali of myrrh shaped 
like an egg, as large as it is able to carry, which it 
[>roYes by experiment. This done, it excavates the 
mass, into which it introduces the body of the dead 
[>ird ; it again closes the aperture with myrrh, and the 
i¥hole becomes the same weight as when composed 
intirely of myrrh ; it then proceeds to Egypt to the 
tempie of the sun. 

LXXIV. In the yicinity of Thebes there are also 
Acred serpents,* not at all troublesome to men: they 
ire Tery smali, but hare two horns on the top of the 
lead. When they die they are buried in the tempie 
if Jupiter, to whom they are said to belong. 

LXXV. There is a place in Arabia, near the city 
Bfatos, which I risited for the purpose of obtaining 
nformation concerning the winged serpent.' I saw 

1 The symbolical worship of the serpent was in the first 
Iges yery extensiye, and was introducea into all the myste- 
•ies whererer celebrated. It is remarkable that wherever the 
Amonians founded any places of worship there was generally 
lome story of a serpent. There was a legend about a serpent 
It Colchis, at Thebes, at Delphi, &c. — Bryant. 

We hare already observed that the serpent was a symbol 
)f the sun, to which the Egyptians gaye a place in their sa- 
;red tables. Nor did they content themseWes with placing the 
lerpent with their gods, but often represented even the gods 
:hemselves with the body and taił of a serpent joined to their 
ywn head. — Montfaucon, 

2 We ought not to be too prompt either to belieye, or the 
sontrary, things which are uncommon. A\\\vo\St^ Wi'*??^ 
iorerseen winged serpents, I belieye t\i«Lt t^ift^ ftiŁA&\.\ ^^"t^. 
^brygian brougbtinto lonia a scorpion Yr\ń.cb )ftadk V\WK^'^^* 
tose of tb0 graaahopper.-^Pausanim^ 
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berę « prodigioof qiiaiitity of serpents' bones and ribi 
placed on beapa of different beigbta. Tbe place itielf 
is a strait betwixt two mountains ; it opena on a wide 
plain wbicb communicates witb Eg^ypt. Tbey affirm, 
tbat in tbe commencement of every spring tbese winged 
serpents fly from Arabia towards Eg^pt, but tbat the 
ibis* berę meets and destroys tbem. Tbe Arabiani 
say, tbat in acknowlegement of tbis senrice tbe Egyp* 
tians bold tbe ibis in great rererence, wbicb is not 
contradicted by tbat people. 

ŁXXyi. One species of tbe ibis is intirely black, 
its bcak remarka]»ly crooked, its legs as large as those 
of a crane, and in size it resembles tbe crex : tbis is 
tbe enemy of tbe serpents. Tbe second species is tha 
most common : tbese baye tbe bead and tbe wbole of 
tbe neck naked ; tbe plumage is wbite, except tbat ob 
the beady tbe neck, tbe extremities of tbe wings, and 
the taił ; tbese are of a deep black color ; but the legs 
and the beak resemble in all respects tbose of the 
other species. Tbe form of the flying and of the 
aquatic serpents is the same : the wings of the former 

1 The ibis was a bird with a long neck and a crooked beak, 
not much unlike the stork ; his legs were long and 8ti£f; and 
when be put his head and neck iinder his wing, tbe figurę ha 
madę, as EUan says, was something like a man s beart. It is 
said tbat the use of clysters was first found out from obser- 
yations madę of tbis bird's applying tbat remedy to himselft 
by the help of his long neck and beak. It is reported of it 
tbat it could live nowhere but in Egypt, but would pine 
itself to death if transported to another country. — Mont' 
faucon, 

In contradiction to the above, M. Larcher informs us that 
one was kept for seyeral years in the Mśnagerie at Ver« 
sailles. — T. 

Hasselquist calls the Ardea ibis the ibis of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, because it is yery common in Egypt, and almost peculiar 
to tbat country : because it e«A.% \«i^ ^^^\.xcii^ ^bKt:^«Q.t&\ and 
becauae the urna found in sepvi\c\i\e^ c-wi^skw^^^^^^^ 
size : it is of tbe siste of a i«.veu\i«>u» 
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: feathered, bnt intirely like those of the bati. 
ng I haye finisbed my account of the sacred 
u 

[YII. Tbose EgyptiaDi who Hve in the cnlti- 
parts of the country are, of all whom I hare 
be most ingenious, being attentiye to the im* 
lent of the memory > beyond the rest of man* 
To give some idea of their modę of life : for 
lays successiyely in eyery month they nse 
, yomits, and clystera ; tbia they do out of 
n\ to their health,* being persuaded thatthe 
8 of the body are occasiońed* by the different 
ts receiyed as food. Besides tbis, we may yen- 
assert, tbat after the Africans, there is no peo- 
healtb and constitution ' to be compared with 

I inyention of local memory is ascribed to Simonides. 
' says Cicero, ' do I thank Simonides of Chios, who 
all inyented the art of memory.' 'Simonides is by 
ikoTB affinned to hate taken medicines to acąuire tbia 
iishment.^-5M Bayle, article Simonides* 
[orne remarks, that the faculty of memory was mnob 
lued in ancient times than at present ; that there is 
my ffreat genius celebrated in antiąuity, who is not 
«d tor this talent ; and it is enumerated by Cicero 
: the sublime qaalities of Csesar. — T. 
s assertion was true preyious to the time of Herodo- 
1 a long time afterwards ; but when they began to 
the canAls, the water putrified, and the yapors which 
dialed rendering the air of Egypt yery unheahhy» 
nt feyers soon began to appear: these became epi- 
; tnd these yapors concentrating and becoming eyery 
re pestilentialy finally caused that dreadful malady 
by the name of the plague. It was not so before 
rere sunk at all, or as long as they were kept in good 
but probably that part of Lower Egypt which indinea 
>chis bas neyer been healthy. — Lareher, 
% of this country, which seems to haye been regarded 
re with a fayorable eye, that the %oda \iV)% TfiAi^<^ ^ 
iĘrreatńal parsdise. — ^Tbe air tbet« \a Tnoi^ "^^^ v^^ 
t than in ony other part of ib© wox\^\ ^^ 'woiłss^ 
emalea of otner species, are laoie iroiti^i^ \3n»». ^Kt 
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the Egyptians. To this adyantage tbe climate, wliidi 
is here subject to no yariations, may essentially con^ 
tribnte : changes of all kinds, and those in particular of 
the seasons, promote and occasion the maladies of tbe 
body. To their bread, which they make with spelt, 
they giye the name of cyllestis: they baye no ymes' 
in the country, but they drink a liąuor fermented from 

where else ; tlie lands are morę productiye. As the mep 
there commonly enjoy perfect health, the trees and plants 
nerer lose their rerdure, and the fruits are always delicions, 
or at least salutary. It is true that this air, good as it is, ift 
8uhject to be corrupted in some proportion to other climates. 
It is eren bad in those parts where, when the innndations of 
the Nile hare been yery great, this riyer in returning to itf 
channel,leaves marshy places, which infect the country roand 
about : the dew is also very dangerous in Egypt. — Oucied 
from MaiUetf by Harmer in his Obsercations on Seripture* 

Pococke says that the dew of Egypt cccasions very dan- 
gerous disorders in the eyes ; but he adds, that they hwe 
tbe plague very rarely in Egypt, unless brought by infection 
to Alexandrla, where it does not commonly spread. Some 
Buppose that this distemper breeds in temperate weather, 
and that excessive cold and beat stops it : so that they hare 
it not in Constautinople in winter, nor in Egypt in summer. 
The air of Cairo in particular is not thought to be whoie: 
some; the people are much subject to fluxes, and troubled 
with ruplures ; the small-pox also is common, but not dan- 
gerous ; pulmonary diseases are unŁnown. Savary speaks in 
high terms of the healthiness of the climate j but allows that 
the season from Febniary to the end of May is unhealthy. 
Yolney, who contradicts Savary in many of his assertions, 
confirms what he says of the climate of Egypt. — T, 

1 That tliere must have been vines. in some part of Egypt, 

is evident from the following passage in the book of Num- 

bers : * And wherefore Iiave ye madę us to come up out of 

Egypt, to bring us in unto this evil place? it is no place 

of seed or of figs, or of liues, or of pomegranates ; neitheris 

there any water to drink/ Larcher therefore supposes He- 

rodotus to speak only of that part of Egypt where com was 

cultivated. Again, in the Psalms, we have this passage: 

* He destroycd their ymes yfitK bail-stones/ Egypt, hor- 

ever, certa i ni y never w«is «l ■wiuft cowtyYT^j ,tv«t \^ S.\. -tka^jir ijro- 

ductive o£ a ąuantity «i^©q.\x«^V^ ^-o \Xv^^«»x& ^i \Jsv^S:^^\.. 

tants. 
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irley :* they live principally on fiah, either salted' or 
ried in the sun : they eat also qaail8,^ ducks, an4 
nne smaller birds, without other preparation than 
ret salting them : but they roast and boil such othec 

In the time of Homer the vine grew wild in the island of 
leily, but it was not improred by tbe ^kill, nor did it afford 

liquor grateful to tbe taste of the savage inhabitants.-r 
iboon, 

Of the smali qaantity of winę madę anciently in Egypt, 
ime was carried to Home, and according to MaiUet, was Uią 
drd in esteem of their wines. 

1 See a Dissertation on Harley Winę, before alluded to, 
here, amongst a profasion of witty and humorous remarks, 
ach real Information is communicated on tbis subject. — T. 
The most vulgar people make a sort of beer of harley, 
ithout being malted : they put something in it to make it 
itoxicate, and cali it bouny : they make it ferment : it is 
lick and sour, and will not keep longer than three or foui 
lys. — Pococke. 

The inyention of this liąuor of harley is uniyersally attri- 
ated to Osiris. — 1\ 

An Englishman may in this place be excused, if he assert 
ith some degree of pride, that tbe ' winę of harley ' madę in 
lis country, or in other words British beer, is superior tó 
hat is madę in any other part of the world : tbe beer of Bre- 
en is however desery edly famous. It bas been asserted by 
»ne that our brewers throw dead dogs flayed into the wort, 
id boil them till tbe flesh is all consumed. ' Others,' say 
\e authors of tbe Encyclopsdia Britannica, * morę equitable', 
Łtńbute the ezcellency of oHir beer to the quality of our mali 
id water, and skill of our brewers/ 

3 A distinction must berę be obserred betwizt sea-salt and 
»S8il salt : tbe Egyptians abhorred the former, but madę no 
sruple of using the latter. 

3 * Tbe quails of Egypt are esteemed a great delicacy, are 
r the size of a turtle-doye, and called by Hasselquist, Te- 
•ao Israelitarum.' A dispute boweyer bas arisen amongst 
1^ leamed, whetber tbe ^od of the Israelites in the desert 
"as a bird : many suppose that they fed on locusts. Their 
nmense quantities seem to form an argument in fayor of this 
ttter opinion, not easily to be set aside *, to whicb. TBiVj \i^ 
dded, that the Arahs at the present da^ eat \Q<:^\x&\.%^V«a. 
•eeh, and esteem them whea salted a great de\ica&^ «— T % 
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birdt and fislies ai they )iaT8y ercepting tiM) 
wre preaeryed for lacred pnrpoies. 

ŁXXy III. At the entertainmentfl of ihe 
•1 the company is about to riae from the ] 
imali coffin ia cairied ronnd, containing a pi 
preaentation of a dead body : it. ia in aiae m 
of one, but neyer morę than two cubita, an 
ihown to the gaesta in rotation, the bearer < 
* Caat your eyes on thia figurę ; after death y 
aelf will reaemble it : drink then, and be h 
Such are the cuatoms they obsenre at entertai 

ŁXXIX. They contentedly adhere to the 
of their ancestora, and are avene to foreign ii 
Among other thinga which daim onr approbat 
have a song,* which is also uaed in Phoenicia, 
and other places, where it is differently nan 
all the things which astonished me in Egypt 
morę perplexed me than my curiosity to knoii 
the Egyptians leamed this song, so intirely rei 
the Łinus of the Greeks : it is of the remoi 
quity among them, and they cali it Maneroi 

1 The attachment of the Egyptians to their cc 
been a frequent subject of remark : it is neyertheli 
lar that great numbers of them aneiently liyed as m 
other lands. Mr. Harmer obseryes that Hagar was 
tian, with many others ; and that it will not be eai 
out from the Old Testament accounts an eqaal numi 
yants of other countries that liyed in foreign lai 
tioned there. — T, 

2 Linus, says Diodorus Siculos, was the first in 
melody amongst the Greeks. We are told by Athei 
the strain caJled Łinus was yery melancholy. I 
•upposed to haye been the first lyric poet in Greece 
the master of Orpheus, Thamyris, and Hercules. 

Flutarch, from Jleraclides of Pontus, mentioni 
dirges as composed. \>^ 1aiiu% *. \ń& ^^^^Nk %vr« riae i 
ber o£ songa in honor oihia losoioii « 
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V9e « traditioii tbat Maneros was the only lon of their 
«! monareh ; and that haying prematurely died, they 
■tituted these melancholy straini in his honor, eon- 
itating their first and in earlier times their only song. 
IiXXX. The Egyptians snrpass all the Greeks, the 
Bcedaemonians excepted, in the reyerence^ which 
ley.pay to age : if a young person meet his senior, 
» instantły turus aside to make way for him ; if a 
mor enter an apartment, the youth always rise from 
;eir seats: this ceremony is obsenred by no other of 
ve Greeks. When the Eg^yptians meet they do not 
«ak, but make a profonnd rererence, bowing with 
te hand down to the knee. 
LXXXI. Their habit, which they cali calasiris,' is 

1 The following story is relsted by Yalerius Maiimns : an 
d Athenian going to the theatre was not able to find a place 
longst his coantrymen : coming by mccident where the am- 
Msdors firom Sparta weaee sitting, tiiey all respeclfully rosę, 
td gaye him the place of honor amongst them. The people 
sre loud in their applaose, which occasioned a Spartan to 
BMrk that the Athenians were not ignorant of yirtoe, 
oagh they forebore to practise it. 

Sayary tells his readers that reverence is at this day in 
STpt exbibited on eyery occasion to those adyanced in 
Murs. Yarious modes of testifying respect are adopted 
longst different nations, bat this of rising from the seat 
ems to be in a manner instinctiye, and to preyail eyery 
Iwre. 

f This calasiris they wore next the skin, and it seems ta 
ire seryed them both for shirt and habit, it being the cus- 
m of the Egyptians to go lightly clothed ; it appears also to 
twe been in use amongst the Greeks. — See Montfaucon* 
^eocke, with otiier modem trayellers, informs us that the 
■ess of the Egyptians seems to faaye undergone yery little 
isnge ; the most simple dress being only a long shirt with 
ide sleeyes, tied about the middle. When they performed 
ty religious offices, we find from Herodotus they were 
othed only in linen j and at this day when the E^^^tianik 
tter a mosgue tbey put on a wbite gttnnent \ w\a.<:^ ^SscrassL- 
wee, Pocockę remerka, might pTobabW ^y^ ńft« \A^^^aa^ 
tbeBurpliee, To this simplicity of tne ^«w^Vxl ^(2&d&TSM'^% 
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madę of linen, and fringed at the bottom ; over this 
they throw a kind of shawl madę of white wool; but in 
these Yests of wool they are forbidden by their re- 
ligion either to be baried or to enter any sacred 
edifice : tbis is a pecoliańty of tbose ceremonies 
which are called Orphic ^ and Pytbagorean :* wboerer 
has been initiated in these mysteries can nerer be 
interred in « vest of wool, for whicb a sacred reasoD 
is assigned. 

LXXXII. Of the Egyptians it is farther memorable, 
that they first imagined what montb or day was to be 
Gonsecrated to each deity ; they also, from obserriog 
the days of natirity^' yentore to predict the particular 

it appears that the dress of the females, in costliness and 
magnificence, ezhihits-a striking contrast. 

1 Those initiated into Orpheus* mysteries were called Or- 
pheolelestai, who assured all admitted into their society of 
certain felicity after death : which when Philip, one of that 
order, but miserably poor and indigent, boasted of, Leotychi- 
das the Spartan replied : * Why do you not die then, you 
fool, and put an end to your misfortunes together with your 
life V At their initiation little else was required of them be- 
sides an oath of secrecy. — Potter, 

So little do we know about Orpheus, that Aristotle does not 
strupie to ąuestion his existence. The celebrated Orphic 
verses cited by Justin are judg«d by Dr* Jortin to be for- 
geries. 

2 To be minutę in our account of the school of Pythagoras 
would perhaps be trifling with the patience of some readers, 
whilst to pass it over without any notice might give offence 
to others. Bom at Samos, he travelled to yarious conntries; 
but Egypt was the great source from which he derived his 
knowlege. On his return to his country, he was followed 
by numbers of his disciples ; from hence came a crowd of le- 
gislators, philosophers, ^nd scholars, . the pride of Greece. 
To the disciples of Pythagoras the world is doubtless in- 
debted for the discovery of numbers, of the principles of 
musie f o£ physics, -and of mor^kla. — T, 

3 iMany illustrioua cVv«tiac\,eta\v^\c» m "^ ^vj,%^ ^wd conn- 
tries ffiyen way to tbia wea^ii^aa*, \iu\. \5a5sX. «vi.Osv '^^sas®.'*^ 
Bryden should place coiiŁeLeucę^ m ^\iO^ ^^^^tl^^k^^s^^^-^^. 
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Pćumstances of a man's life and death : this is done 
' the poeta of Greece ; but the Egyptians have cer- 
[nly discoyered morę things that are wonderful than 
I the rest of mankind. Wheneyer any unusual cir- 
imstance occars, they commit the partkulars to 
riting, and mark the events which foUow it : if they 
terwards observe any similar incident, they concluda 
at the result will be similar also. 
LXXXIII. The art of divination * in Egypt is con- 
led to certain of their deities. There are in this 
luntry oracles of Hercules, of Apollo, of Minerra 
id Diana, of Mars, and of Jupiter ; but the oracie 
' Łatona at Butos is held in greater estimation than 
ly of the rest : the oracular communication is regu- 
ted by no fixed system, but is differently obtained iu 
fiferent places. 
LXXXrV. The art of medicine* in Egypt is thus 



onot faii to impress the mind with conriction of the melan- 
óly truth that the most ezalted talents are saldom without 
eir portion of infirmity. 

Casting their natirity, or by calculation seeking to know 
<w long the queea should lirę, was madę felony by act of 

23dof Elizabeth. 

SuUy also was marked by this weakness; and Richelieu 
d Mazańn kept an astrologer in pay. — See aa ingenious 
(say on the Daemon of Socrates. 

1 Of such high importance was this art anciently esteemed, 
at no military expedition was undertaken without the pre- 
nce of one or morę of these diviners. 

2 It is remarkable, with regard to medicine, that nonę of 
e Sciences sooner arriyed at perfection j for in the space of 
'O thousand years, elapsed sińce the time of Hippocrates, 
ere has scarcely been added a new aphorism to those of 
at great man, notwithstanding all the care and application 
so many ingenious men as have sińce studied that science. 
Dutens, 

With respect to the sta^ of chirurgery ftmoii^%\.V3Q.ft «WŁ\ftTkXa» 
oeraaal of Homer alone will be suffi.cient to ^^Ai^C^^ c\et^ 
didreader that their kiiowlege and sk\\\'W«A C«i.x ^oTCL<iOTv- 
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exerciied : one physician is confined to ihe stody and 
management of one disease : there are of coorse a 
great number who practise tłiis art ; some attend to 
disorders of the eyes, others to those of the head; 
some take care of the teeth, others are conyenant 
with all diseases of the bowels ; whilst many attend 
to the cure of maladies which are less conspicuoos. 

ŁXXXy . With respect to their funerals and cerę- 
monies of mouming ; wheneyer a man of any impor- 
tance dies, the females of his family,^ disfigoring tfaeir 
heads and faces with dirt, leaye the corpse in tbe 
house, and mu publidy abont, accompanied by their 
female relations, with their garments in disorder, theii 
breasts exposedy and beating themselyes sererely : the 
men on their parts do the same, af%er which the body 
is carried to the embalmers.* 



temptible. Celsas gires an ezact account and description of 
tbe operation for the stone, which implies both a knowlege of 
anatomy, and some degree of perfection in the art of instru- 
ment making. 

The three ąualities, sayfl Bayle, of a good physician, are 
probity, leaming, and good fortunę: and wboerer peruses 
tbe oatb wbicb anciently every proiessor of medicine wafl 
obliged to take, must botb acknowlege its merits as a compo- 
sition, and admire tbe amiable disposition which it incol- 
cates. 

1 * I was awakened before day-break by the same troop of 
women ; their dismal cries suited very well with the lonely 
hour of tbe nigbt. Tbis mouming lasts for tbe space of seren 
days, during wbicb interval tbe female relations of the de- 
ceased make a tour througb tbe town moming and night, 
beating tbeir breasts, tbrowing asbes on tbeir heads, and dia- 
playing every artificial token of sorrow/ — Irwin. 

Tbe assembling togetber of multitudes to tbe place where 
persons bave lately expired, and bewailing tbem in a noisy 
manner, is a custom still retained in tbe £ast, and seems to 
he considered as anhoiiot don^ lo lYiCk deceased. — Harmer, 
2 The following renaw^a ou \Xife sv3iJo\^cX ^1 «a^^b^s^i^«ie , 
compiled from different wrileTa, ^-^. ^,-, ^. 
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XXXVI. There are certain persona legally ap- 
ited to the exercise of this profession. Wben a 
1 body is brought them, tbey exbibit to tbe friends 
be deceased different models bigbly finisbed in 
id. Tbe most perfect of tbese tbey say resembles 
wbom I do not tbink it religious to name in such 
latter ; tbe second is of less price, and inferior in 
it of execution : anotber is still morę mean ; tbey 
1 inquire after wbicb model tbe deceased sball be 
resented : wben tbe price is determined, tbe rela- 
8 retire, and tbe embalmers tbus proceed : — In tbe 
tt perfect specimens of tbeir art, tbey draw tbe 
in tbrougb tbe nostrils, partly witb a piece of 
>ked iron, and partly by tbe infiision of drugs ; 

, were contented witb an extemal unotion. The present 
in Egypt, acoording to Maillet, is to wiish the body re* 
tedly with rose-water. 

modem Jew bas madę an objection to the history of the 
r Testamenty that ^e quantitv of spices used by Joseph 
Nicodemus on the body of Cnńst, was enough for two 
dred dead bodies. 

iodorus Siculus is very minutę on this subject : after 
nribing the expense and ceremony of embalming, he adds 
; the relations of the deceased, tiil the body was buńed, 
1 neither the baths, winę, delicate food, nor fine clothes. 
1 tbe Fhilosophical Transactions for 1764, a particular ac* 
nt is given of the examination of a mummy. 
dodoTus Siculus describes three methods of embalming, 
Ii the first of wbicb our author does not appear to have 
tk acąuainted. The form and appearance of thą whole 
y was so well presenred, that the deceased might be 
wn by their features. 

be Romans had the art of embalming as well as the Egyp- 
18 ; and if what is related of them be true, this art had 
ved to greater perfection in Romę than in Egypt. — Seę 
Ufaucon, 

. modem author remarks that tbe numberless mummies 
jeh still endure, after so long a course of ages, Q\i%\i\.\x^ 
Mtain to the Egyptians the glory of bayin^ c«xi\%^ 0^«ii!^%> 
to a degree of perfection attained Y>uX 'h'^ i«w. ^otsl^ 
ema bave attempted by certain prepar^tioiia tjo ''{^t^^^t^^ 
bodies intire, bat to no purpose. 

'^^' VOL. 1. ^ 
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they then, with an Ethiopian stone, make an indsion 
in the aide, through which they extract tłie intestmes; 
these they cleanse thoroughly, washing them with pahn* 
winę, and afterwards coyering them with pounded aro- 
matics : they then fili the body with powder of pure 
myrrh,* casia, and other peYfumes, except frankin- 
cense. Haring sown up the body, it is corered with 
nitre ' for the space of seventy days,' which time they 
may not exceed ; at the end of this period it is washed, 
closely wrapped in bandages of cotton,^ dipped in a 
gum * which the Egyptians uae as glue : it is then re- 
turned to the relations, who enclose the body in a case 
of wood madę to resemble a human figurę, and place 
it against the wali in the repository of their dead. j 
The aboYe is the most costly modę of embalming. j 

LXXXVII. They who wish to be less expensiye 
adopt the following method: they neither draw ont 
the intestines nor make any incision in the dead body, 
but injcct an unguent madę from the cedar ; after 
taking proper means to secure the injected oil within 

1 Infitcad of myrrh and casia, the Jews in embalming used i 
myrrh and aloes. ' 

a Larcber says this was not of the naturę of our nitre, but 
a fixed alkaline salt. 

3 • If tbe nitre or natrum had been suffered,' says Larcher, 
' to remain for a longer period, it would have attacked the 
solid or fibrous parts, and dissolyed tbem ; ifitbad been a 
neutral salt, like our nitre, this precaution would not have 
been necessary/ 

4 By the byssus cotton seems clearly to be meant, * which.' 
says Larcher, * was probably consecrated by their religion to 
the purpose of embalming.' Mr. Greayea asserts that ^ese 
bandages in which the mummies were involved were of linen ; 
but he appears to be mistaken. There are two species of this 
plant, annual and perennial ; it was the latter which was culti- 
rated in Egypt. 

5 This was gum arabie. "PotocYe^ ^v3«.\V\&^TQ^\\R.sh^^<sm ' 
the acacia, which is \eT^f coiM^xim^c.^^\. ^^ j^sa^^a.^^^ 
acacia called cyale iu Aiabi^Ye\J«^ . ^t. ^Vi^x. ^x. x^ ^^ 
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ihe body, it is covered with Ditre for the time above 
specified : * on the last day they withdraw the liąuor 
before introduced, which brings with it all the bowels 
and intestines ; the nitre eats away the flesh, and the 
skin and bones only remain : the body is returned in 
this state, and no further care taken concerning it. 

ŁXXXyiII. There is a third modę of embalming 
appropriated to the poor. A particular kind of ablu- 
tioB is madę to pass through the body, which is after- 
wards left in nitre for the aboye seventy days, and 
then retnmed. 

ŁXXXIX. The wives of men of rank, and snch 
females as hare been distinguished by their beauty or 
importance, are not immediately on their decease de- 
lirered to the embalmers : they are nsually kept for 
three or fonr days, which is done to prevent any inde-^^ 
cency being offered to their persons. 

XC. If an Egyptian or a foreigner be fonnd, either 
destroyed by a crocodile or drowned in the water, the 
city nearest which the body is discovered is obliged to 
embalm and pay it every respectful attention, and 
afterwards deposit it in sorae consecrated place ; no 
friend or relation is suffered to interfere ; the whole 
process is conducted by the priests of the Nile,^ who 

1 According to Irwin, the time of mourning pf the modern 
Egyptians is pnly seven days : the Jews in the time of Moses 
mourned thirty days. The mourning for Jacob, we find from 
Genesis, chap. 1. 3, was tfae time here prescribed for the pro* 
cess of embsuming ; but how are we to explain tbe preceding 
rerses ? 

2 That the Nile was esteemed and worsbipped as a god, 
haring cities, priests, festiyals, and sacrifices consecrated to 
it, is sufficiently erident. — * No god,' says Plutarcb, ' is morę 
solemnly worsbipped than tbe Nile.' — *Tbe gtaud fe^\.\N"5sS. ^ifl 
tbe Nile,* says Heliodorus, * waa the moa\.»o\«isiTv^«ak\xs'a^^^'^ 
ihe IŁgyptians : tbey regard him as the tVv«\ ol \ie,wi«5v, ««\k.^ - 
witbout clouds or rain he waters the landa •* /r ^' 
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bury it themselyes with a respect to which a lifeless 
corpse would hardly seem entitled. 

XCI. To the customs of Greece they express ayer* 
sion ; and, to say the truth, to those of all other na* 
tions. Thifl remark applies, with only one esception, 
to eyery part of Egypt. Chemmis is a place of consi- 
derable notę in the Thebaid ; it is near Neapolis, and 
remarkable for a tempie of Perseus the son of Danae. 
This tempie is of a sąuare figurę, and surrounded with 
palm-trees. The yestibule, which is yery spacious, is 
constructed of stone, and on the summit are placed 
two large marble statues. Within the consecrated in- 
closure stand the shrine and statuę pf Perseus ; who, 
as the inhabitants affirm, often appears in the country 
and the tempie. They sometimes find one of his san- 
dals, which are of the length of two cubits ; and 
wheneyer this happens, fertility reigns through Egypt. 
Public games, after the manner of the Greeks, are 
celebrated in his honor. On this occasion they have 
every yariety of gymnastic exercise. The rewards of 
the conquerors are cattle, yests, and skins. I was 
once induced to inąuire why Perseus madę his appear- { 
ance to them alone, and why they were distinguished | 
from the rest of Egypt by the celebration of gymnastic 
exercises ? * They informed me in return that Perseus 

The memory of tbese ancient superstitions is still pre- 
served, and is seen in the great pomp with which the canal 
of (}rand Cairo is opened every year. It appears also from ! 
the representation of modem trayellers, that the Kgyptian 
women bathe in the Nile at the time of its beginning to rise, 
to express their veneration for the benefits it confers on their 
country. Irwin tells us that a sacred procession along the 
banks of the Nile is annually madę by women on the first 
risible rise of the river. 

1 These were feye in nuTab^T. TV\fei \i^^'Mv ^itŁ the foot 
race, which was the most «rvc\e:Tv\„ TVvc> v^«kC.^\i^'v'«^\««sj«3^\ ^ 
with weights in the banda •, and m©Ti\iwi \a T&A^^^DL^^tt^agtosaa^^ 
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was a natire of their country; as werę also Danaus 
and Łynceus, who madę a yoyage into Greece, and 
from whom, in regular succession, they related how 
Perseus wasr descended. This hero risited Egypt for 
the purpose, as the Greeks also affirm, of carrying 
from Africa tbe Gorgon's headJ Happening to come 
among them, he saw and was known to his relations. 
The name of Chemmis he had preyiously known froin 
his mother, and himself institnted the games which 
they continned to celebrate. 

XCII. These which I hare described are the man- 
ners of those Egyptians who lirę in the higher parts of 
the country. They who inhabit the marshy grounds 
differ in no materiał instance. Like the Greeks, they 
confine themselyes to one wife.' To procure them- 

of a man who leaped fifty-two feet. The third was wrestling : 
the yictor was reouired to throw his adyersary tbree times. 
The fourth was the disk ; and the fifth boxing. This last 
was sometimes with the naked fist, and sometimes with the 
eaestus* 

1 The Gorgons were three in number, sisters, the danghters 
of Phorcys, a sea-god, and Ceto, of whom Medusa was the 
chief, or according to some authors the only one who was 
mortal. Her story is this : independent of her other accom- 
plishments, her golden hair was so yery beautiful that it cap- 
tivated the god Neptune in the tempie of Minerya. Tbe 
goddess in anger cbanged her hair into snakes, the sight óf 
which transformed the spectators into Stones. From the 
anion of Medasa with Neptune Pegasus was bom ; but after 
that, no one with impunity could look at Medasa. Perseus, 
borrowing the wings of Mercury, and the shield of Minerya, 
oame suddenly on ner when she and her snakes were asleep, 
and out off her head. 

But in eyery circumstance of the mythology of the Gor- 
gons, there is great disagreement in difiTerent ancient aa- 
Siors : accoiding to some the blood of Medusa alone produced 
Pegasus. 

The head of Medasa freqaently ezercised iliLi^ ^^^^ ^c^ 
morę ancient artists, who, notwithatandis^ 'npAm^. \» Ttv«tt- 
tionedabore, sometimei represented it aa «xcQ^^va^l \>eAn.'> 

2 Modem trarellers infonn us tiiat BA.tho\x%^ ^^ ^^^^^' 
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selvc8 morę easily the means of sustenance, iheymake 
use of the foUowing expedient : wheii the waters haTe 
risen to their extreinest height, and all their fields are 
overflowedy there appears above the surface an im- 
inctiBe quantity of plants of the lily species, which the 
Egyptians cali the lotos :^ these having cut down, they 
dry iu the sun. The seed of the flower, which resem- 
bles that of the poppy, they bakę, and make into a 
kind of bread ; they also eat the root of this plant, 
which is Tound, of an agreeable flaror, and about the 
size of an apple. There is a second species of the 

tan law allows every man to have fonr wiyes, many are satis- 
fied with one. 

* The equality in the number of males and females boifi 
into tbe world intimates/ says Mr. Paley, ' the intention of 
God, that one woman should be assigned to one man.' 

' From tbe practice of polygamy permitted amoncgt tbe 
Turks,* says Volney, * the men are enenrated very early. But 
still it is no new remark, that the conyersion of infidels is 
retarded by the probibition of morę wives than one.' 

lliat the Greeks did not always confine themselyes to one 
wife we learn from certain authority. Euripides was known 
to be a woman-bater, * but/ says łlume, ' it was because he 
was coupled to two noisy vixens.' The reader will find many 
ingenious remarks and acutj reasonings in Uume's 19th£8say 
on polygamy and divorces. 

1 The lotos is an aouatic plant peculiar to Egypt, which 
grows in rivulets, ana by the side of lakes. There are two 
species, the one bearing a wbite, tbe other a blueish flower. 
'Ibe root of the first species is round, resembling a potatoe, 
and is eaten by the inbabitauts wbo live near the lakę INIeii- 
zala. — Satary, 

The lotos is of the lily species.— T. 

Tlie byblus or papyrus the ancients converted to a great 

rariety of uses, for particulais of which consult Pliny and 

Strabo. It is a rush, and grows to the height of eight or nine 

feet ; it is now yery scarce in Egypt, for Hasselquist makes 

no mention of it. The use of the papyrus for books was not 

foand out till atter tbe bmldins of Alexandria. As anciently 

books were rolled-up, t\\e Tv«t\ixe c>l\Xv^'c^'^>jT>^'a,'a\a.de it very 

conrenient for this puipoae. 'W^i ^^^^ ^s^Nj^^e^ v\is^«t.'^csń. 

of tbe stalk, From p«^v^xu^ coxą^^ Q>i't ^T^^^.^^^x^ a^-^^^.^. 

^71 
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lotos, which grows in the Nile, and which is not nnlike 
a rosę. The fruit, which grows from the hottom of 
the root, resemhles a wasp^s nest : it is found to con- 
tain a aumber of kemels of the size of an olire stone, 
which are very grateful, either fresh or dried. Of the 
byblus, which is an annual plant, after taking it from 
a marshy place, where it grows, they cut off the tops, 
and apply them to yarious uses : they eat or sell what 
remains, which is nearly a cnhit in length. To make 
this a Btill greater delicacy there are many who preri- 
ously roast it. With a considerable part of this peo- 
ple fish constitutes the principal article of food ; they 
dry it in the sun, and eat it without other preparation. 
XCIII. Those fishes which are gregarious seldom 
mnltiply in the Nile ; they nsually propagate in the 
lakes. At the season of spawning they moye in yast 
multitudes towards the sea : the males lead the way, 
and emit the iugendering principle in their passage ; 
this the females absorb as they foUow, and in conse- 
ąuence conceire. As soon as the seroinal matter has 
had its proper operation, they leave the sea, return up 
the rirer, and endeayor ^o re^ain their accustomed 
haunts. The modę howeyer of their passage is re- 
yersed ; the females lead the way, whilst the males 
foUow. The females do now what the males did be- 
fore ; they drop their spawn, resembling smali grains 
of millet, which the males eagerly deyonr. Eyery 
particie of this contains a smali fish ; and each which 
escapes the males regularly increases till it becomes a 
fish. Of these fish, such as are taken in their passage 
towards the sea are obsenred to haye the leflt part of 
their heads depressed, which on their return is ob- 
seryed of their right. The cause of this is obyioiwi \ 
as they pass to the sea they x\i\) Wiein^^Nc^^ ^%iaLvcw%v 
ibe banka on tbe left side ; as tliey letoin ^«^ >Łfc«^ 
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closely to the same bank, and iń both instances pren 
against it, that they may not be obliged to deyiate 
from their course by the current of the stream. As 
the Nile gradually rises, the water first fiUs those 
carities of the land which are nearest the riyer. Ab 
80on as eyer they are saturated, an abundance of smali 
fry may be discoyered. The cause of their increase 
may perhaps be thus explained : when the Nile ebbs, 
the fish, which in the preceding season had deposited 
their spawn in the mad, retreat reluctantly with the 
stream ; but at the proper season, when the hyct 
flows, this spawn is matured into fish. 
. XCiy. The inhabitants of the marshy grounds make 
use of an oil which they term the kiki, expressed from 
the Sillicyprian plant. In Greece this plant springs 
spoutaneously, withont any coltiTation ; but the Egyp- 
tians sow it on the banks of the riyer, and of the 
canals ; it there produces fruit in great abundance, 
but of a yery strong odór : when gathered they ob- 
tain from it, either by friction or pressure, an unctu- 
ous liąuid, which diffuses an offensiye smell, but for 
burning is equal in quality to the oil of oliyes. 

XCV. The Egyptiańs are provided with a remedy 
against gnats, of which there are a surprising number. 
As the wind will not suflfer these insects to rise far 
from the ground, the inhabitants of the higher part of 
the country usually sleep in turrets. They who live 
in the marshy grounds use this substitute ; each per- 
son has a net, with which they fish by day, and which 
they render useful by night. They coyer their beds 
with their nets, and sleep securely beneath them. If 
they slept in their common habits, or under linen, the 
gnats would not fail to torment them, which they do 
not even attempt throuch. a Tife\.. 
XCVI, Their yessela oi AauT^etL «t^ ^^\!L%\xviRXR^ ^\ 
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a species of thorn which resembles the lotos of Cyrene, 
and which distils a gam. From this thorn they cut 
planks ebout two cubits square : after disposing these 
in the fonn of bricks, and securing them strongly 
together, they place from side to side benches for the 
rowers. They do not use timber arttficially caryed, 
but force the planks together with the bark of the 
byblus madę into ropes. They hare one rudder, which 
goes through the keel of the yessel ; their mast is madę 
óf the same thorn, and the sails are formed from the 
byblus. These yessels are haled along by land ; for 
unless the wind be yery fayorable they can make no 
way against the stream. When they go with the cur- 
renty they throw from the head of the yessel a hurdle 
ina4e of tamarisk, fastened together with reeds ; they 
haye also a perforated stone of the weight of two ta- 
lents ; this is let fali at the stern, secured by a ropę. 
The name of this kind of bark is baris,' which the 
aboye hurdle, impelled by the tide, draws swiftly 
along. The stone at the stern regulates its motion. 
They haye immense numbers of these yessels, and 
some of them of the burden of many thousand talents. 
XCyiI. During the inundation of the Nile, the 
cities only are left conspicuous, appearing aboye the 
waters like the islands of the iEgean sea. As long as 
the flood^continues, yessels do not confine themselyes 
to the channel of the riyer, but trayerse the fields and 
the plains. They who then go from Naucratis to 

1 Part of the ceremony in most of the ancient mysteriea 
consisted in carryinc about a kind of ship or boat ; which 
cnstom, on due examination, will be found to relate to nothine 
else but Noah and the deluge. The ship of Isis is well 
known. The name of this, and of all the nayicular shrines, 
was Baris ; which is very remarkable, foi \\. 's<i^% \3ci.^ "^^t^ 
name of tbe mountain, according to l!^ico\Aa 'D«a£A»>^^xi:?^^<2iCk. 
w/uch the ark ofNoab rested.— Bn/ant* 
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Memphis pass bythe pyramids; this howeyer ia not 
the usual course, which lies through the point of the 
Delta and the city of Cercasorus. If from the sea 
and the town of Canopus the trareller desires to go 
by the plains to Naucratis, he rnnst pass by AnthiUa * 
and Archandros. 

XCVIII. Of these places Anthilla is the most eon* 
siderable : whoeyer may be soyereign of Egypt, it iB 
assigned perpetually as part of the reyenues of the 
ąueensy and appropriated to the particular purpose of 
providing them with sandals ; this has been obsenred 
eyer sińce Egypt was tributary to Persia. I shonld 
suppose that the other city deriyes its name from 
Archander, the son of Pthius, son-in-law of Danaus, 
and grandson of Achaeus. There may probably haye 
been some other Archander, for the name is certainly 
not Egyptian. 

XCIX. AU that I have hitherto asserted has beea 
the result of my own pcrsonal remarks and diligent 
inąuiry. I shall now proceed to relate what I learned 
from conyersing with Egyptians, to which I shall oc- 
casionally add what I myself have witnessed. — ^Menes, 
the first sovereign of Egypt, as I was informed by the 
priests, effectually detached the ground on which 
Memphis ^ stands from the water. Before his time the 
river flowed intirely along the sandy mountain on the 



1 Anthilla was probably the same place with Gynaecopoh's ; 
the superior excellence of its wrnes madę it in after-times 
celebrated . — Larch er. 

2 Authors are exceedingly divided about the site of ancient 
Memphis. 

* Is it not astonishing/ remarks Savary, * that the site of 

the ancient metropolis of Egypt, a city near seven leagues in 

circumference, containmg TXi^c,mficent temples and palaces, 

which art labored to leiideT e\.e>TTksiN., vJtiCi\j\^ ^\, vt<s*.^tLt be a 

subject of dispute am^ou^ t\ift\^w^^^» ^5X011 ; ^^\sdQi2Ksv%NJ^« 
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side of Africa. But this prince, by constructing a 
bank at the distance of a hondred stadia from Mem- 
phis, towards 'the south, diyerted the course of the 
Nile/ and led it by means of a new canal through the 
centrę of the monntains. And eyen at the present 
period, nnder the doniinion of the Persians, this arti- 
ficial channel is annnally repaired, and regnlarly de- 
fended. If the Hrer were here once to break its 
banks, the town of Memphis wonld be inevitably 
mined. It was the same Menes who, on the solid 
ground thns rescued from the water, first bnilt the 
town now known by the name of Memphis, which is 
situate in the narrowest part of Egypt. To the north 
and the west of Memphis he also sunk a lakę, comn^n- 
nicating with the ńyer, which, from the situation of 
the Nile, it was not possible to effect towards the east. 
He moreoyer erected on the same spot a magnificent 
tempie in honor of Yulcan. 

C. The priests afterwards recited to me from a book 
the names of three hundred and thirty sorereigns (suc- 

Tary, ' remores the diffioulty past doubt. The three grand 

Eyramids seen by the watermen from all parta stand on a 
arren and rocky hill, between Memphis and the Delta, one 
league from the Nile, two from Memphis, and near the yil- 
lage of Basiris/ 

Mr. Gibboa does not speak of the situation of ancient 
Memphis with his usual accuracy and decision. 

' On the western side of the Nile, at a smali distance to the 
east of the pyramids, and at a smali distance to the south of 
the Delta, Memphis, one hundred and fifty furlongs in cir- 
eumference, display ed the magnificence of ancient kings.' 

D'Anville, the most accurate of all gepgraphers, places it 
fifteen miles aboye the point of the Delta, which he says cor- 
responds exactly with the measurement of three schseni.T-T. 
1 The course of this ancient bed is not unknown at pre- 
present: it may be traced across the deseit, paa«ix\.%^%%l ^^ 
the Jakes of Natroun, by petrified wood, m%a>\A, wv^\^\ft«^ 
rardę, tbe wrecka of yessels-by wbich it w«A WMSiWDJiy^l ia?iV 
gated. — Savary, 
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oessors of Menes) ; in this continned series eiglitee^i 
were Ethiopians,^ and one a female natire of the coun- 
try : all the rest were men and Egyptians. The female 
was called Nitocris, which was also the name of the 
Babylonian princess. They affirm that the Egyptians 
haying slain her brother, who was their soyereign, she 
was appointed his successor ; and that afterwards, to 
ayenge his death, she destroyed by artifice a great 
Dumber of Egyptians. By her orders a large snbter- 
raneous apartment was constructed, professedly for 
festirals, but in realityfor a different purpose. She 
inyited to this place a great number of those Eg3rptiaii8 
whom she knew to be the principal instruments of her 
brother^s death, and then by a prirate canal introduced 
the riyer amongst them. They added, that to ayoid 
the indignation of the people, she suffocated herself in 
an apartment filled with ashes. 

CI. Nonę of these monarchs, as my informers re- 
lated, were distinguished by any acts of magnificence 
or renown, except Moeris, who was the last of them. 
Of this prince yarions monuments remain. He built 
the north entrance of the tempie of Vulcan, and sunk 
a lakę, the dimensions of which I shall hereafter de- 
scribe. Near this he also erected pyramids, whose 
magnitiide, when I speak of the lakę, I shall particu- 
larise. These are lasting monuments of his famć ; 
but as nonę of the preceding princes performed any 
thing memorable, I shall pass them by in silence. 

CII. The name of Sesostris,' who liyed after them, 



1 These eighteen Ethiopian princes prove that the thro&e 
was not always hereditary in Egypt. — Larcher, 

2 See Bouhier'8 Chronolo^icfl.! Account of the Kings of 
^Sypt from Moeris to Camb-^^^^ł ^^^'^'^^^'^^ \ft ^\!kOfiw Msaris 

hdjed in tbe year of the woiU 3360, wi^N^^-a «vi^c.<i^^^^V^%i.- 

^•frjfl in 3361. 
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daims our attention. According to the priests, he was 
ihe first whOy passing the Arabian gulf in a fleet of 
long yessels, reduced under his anthońty the inhabi- 
tants bordering on the Red Sea. He proceeded yet 
forther, tUl he came to a sea, which on account of the 
number of shoals was not narigable. On his retnra 
to £gypt, as I leamed from the same authority, he 
leyied a mighty anny, and madę a martial progress by 
land, subdiiing all the nations whom he met with on 
his march. Wheneyer he was opposed by a people 
who proyed themselyes braye, and who discoyered aa 
ardor for liberty, he erected columns in their country, 
on which he inscribed his name, and that of his nation, 
and how he had here conquered by the force of his 
anns ; but where he met with little or no opposition, 
on similar columns which he erected, he added marks 
expressiye of the pusillanimity of the people. 

CIII. Continuing his progress, he passed oyer from 
Asia to Europę, and subdued the countries of Scythia 
and Thrace. Herę I belieye he stopped, for monu- 
ments of his yictory are discoyered thus far, but no 
farther. On his return he came to the riyer Phasis ; 
but I am by no means certain whether he left ^ a de- 
tachment of his forces as a colony in this district, or 
whether some of his men, fatigued with their laborious 
seryice, remained here of their own accord. 

CIY . The Colchians certainly appear to be of Egyp- 

Diodorus Siculus makes this prince posteńor to Mceris by 
seren generations ; but. as Larcher mstly obseryes, this 
writer cannot be intitled to an eq[ual degree of credit with 
Herodotus. Sesostris has been differently named. Tacitas 
calls him Rhampses ; Scaliger, both Rhamesses and iEęyp* 
tus. He is named Sesostris in Diodorus Siculus ; Sesosis m 
Pliny, &c.—r. 

1 Pliny assures us, thoagh I know not on n<?W\. %»SiaaTv^:^ , 
tbatSeBOBtria was defeated by the.Co\c\ii»xA« — ^3uaTcAwrr% 
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tian origin: whioh indeed, before I had ooarcnadwilk 
any one on ihe tnlject^ I liad alwnjn belierad. Bst 
as I was desirona of being Mtufied^ I mtenrogaled Ae 
people of boih conntries : the resolt waa, fhat tlie Coł^ 
chians aeemed to haye better rememlmace of tho Egyp- 
tians, than the Eg^yptians of the Cplchiana^ The E^rp- 
tiaqs were of opinion that the CołchiaBs were descenM 
of part of the troops of Seaoitm. To thia I myielf mi 
also inclined, becanae they are black, and haTO hair 
short and curling/ which latter dreomatanoe may oott 
howerer^ be inaisted on aa eridence^ becauae it ia ooi^ 
mon to many other natioiif . But a seeond and betiar 
argument is^ that the inhabitanti of Cołchoa, "Egyp^ 
and Ethiopia, are the only people who from tine !»• 
memoriał hare nsed circnmcision. The PhiEBieiaai 
and the Sjrrians of Paleatine' acknowlege that they 
borrowed this custom from Egypt. Thoae Syrians whs 
liye near the liyers Thermodon and Parthenius^ and 
their neighbors the Macrones, confessed that they 
learned it, and that too recently» from the ColchiaUi 
These are the only people who use circnmcision, and 



1 ' That is/ says Yolney, in his remark on this passage, 
' that the ancient Egyptians were real negroes, of the sanę 
species with all the natiyes of Africa ; and though, as might 
be expected, after niixing so many ages with the Greeks and 
Romans, they have lost the intensity of their first color, 
yet they still retain strong marka of ibeir original conforma- 
tion.' 

2 Mr. Gibbon takes the opportnnity of this passage to make 
it appear that, under the Assyrian and Persian monarchies, 
the Jews languished for many ages the most despised portioa 
of their slayes. * Herodotus,' says the EngUsh historian, 
' who yisited Asia whilst it obeyed the Persian empire, 
slightly mentions the Jews of Palestine.' But this seems to 
be a partial ąaotation*, foi takin^ into *consideration the 

whole of the context, HetodolMa a^^is^a ^\CkOca^<Ł^^Q\EL mcn- 
tioning the Syrians of Pa\eaVŃift Ya\5Baa \>\vi^ ^'^w^^^ •Cjckł. 

slightly, ^T. 
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who use it precisely like the Egyptians. As tliis prac* 
tice can be traced both iu Egypt and Ethiopia to the 
remotest antiquity, it is not possible to say which first 
introduced it. The Egyptians certainly communicated 
it to the other nations by means of their commercial 
interconrse. The Phoenicians, who are connected 
with Greece, do not any longer imitate the Egyptians 
in this particnlar, their małe children not bęing cir- 
ciimcised. 

CY. But the Colchians haye another mark of re- 
semblance to the Egyptians. Their manufacture of 
linen is alike and pecuUar to those two nations ; they 
hare similar manners, and the same language. The 
linen which comes from Colchis the Greeks cali Sar- 
donian ; the linen of Egypt> Egyptifin. 

CYI. The greater part of the pillars which Sesos- 
tris erected in the places which he conquered are no 
longer to be found. Some of them I myself have 
seen in Palestine of Syria, with the inscriptions which 
I have before mentioned. In lonia there are two 
figures of this king formed out of a rock ; one is in 
the way frpm Ephesus to Phocaea, the other betwixt 
Sardis and Smyma. Both of them represent a man, 
fiye palms in height; the right hand holds a javelin, 
the left a bow ; the rest of his armor is partly Egyp- 
tian and partly Ethiopian. Across his breast, from 
shoulder to shoulder, there is this inscription in the 
sacred characters of Egypt. * I conquered this coun- 
try by the force of my arms/ Who the person is, 
here represented, or of what country, are not specified : 
both are told elsewhere. Some have been induced, 
on examination, to pronounce this the figurę of Mem-. 
non, but they must certainly be mistaken. 

CVIL The same priests informed me K^^a.^ ^^^<5^\tv^ 
retumed to Egypt with an immense nwmibeT oi c.«^>c«^^ 
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of the different nations which he had conquered. On 
his arrival at the Pelusian Daphne, his brcther, to 
whom he had confided the goyemment in his absence, 
inrited him and his family to take up their abode with 
him ; which, when they had done, he surrounded their 
apartments with combustibles, and set fire to the 
building.* As soon as Sesostris discorered the tO- 
lany, he deliberated with his wife, who happened to 
be with him, what measures to pursue ; she adyised 
him to place two of their 8ix children across the parts 
which were burning, that they might senre as a bridge 
for the preseryation of themselyes and the rest. This 
Sesostris execiited ; two of the children conseqiiently 
perished ; the remainder were sared with their father. 
CYIII. Sesostris did not omit to arenge himself on 
his brother : on his return to Egypt, he employed the 
captives of the different nations he had Yanquished to 
collect those immense stones which were employed in 
the tempie of Viilcan. They were also compelled to 
make those yast and numerous canals^ by which 

1 Diodorus Siculus relates the matter differently. The 
brother of Sesostris madę him and his attendants drunk, and 
in tho night set fire to his apartment. The guards being in- 
toxicated, were unahle to assist their master; but Sesostris, 
imploring the interposition of the gods, fortunately escaped. 
He expressod his gratitude to the deities in generał, and to 
Yulciin in particular, to whose kindness principally he thought 
himself indobted. — T. 

2 Trobably one reason why Sesostris opened canals, was to 
prorent these hurtful inundations, as well as to convey water 
to those places where they might think proper to have vil- 
lages built, and to water the lands morę conveniently, at such 
times as the waters might retire early ; for they might find 
by experience, after the canals were opened, that instead of 
apprehonding inundations, they had great reason, as at pre- 
sent, to fear a want of vr«i\.et. — Pococke. 

There are still eiglit^ c«ii«\^'\Ti'Ł^^V^.>^"^^^vsi«^^vK^««l 
of which are twenty, tUit^, ^isi^ texi\^^^B^^^ VQ.\s«xtf^<- 
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ii intersected. In conseąuence of their inro- 
r labom, Egypt, which was before conyeniently 
d to those* who trayelled ou honeback or in 
;eB, became unfit for both. The canals occur 
m, and in so many winding directions, that to 
y on hoTseback is disagreeable, in carriag^s im- 
je, The prince howerer was inflnenced by a 
ic motiye : before his time those who inhabited 
and parts of the country, at a cUstance from the 
oą the ebbing of the Nile snffered great distreis 
:he want of water, of which they had nonę bat 
mddy wells. 

1. The same authority informed me that Sesos- 
ide a regnlar dąstribution of the lands of Eg^pt. 
igned to each Egyptian a square piece of ground ; 
is reyenues were drawn from the rent which 
Lndiyidual annually paid him. Whoeyer was a 
r by the innndation of the Nile was permitted 
Le the king acąuainted with his loss. Certain 
I were appointed to inquire into the particulars 

injury, that no man might be taxed beyond his 
• It may not be improbable to suppose that 
EUi the origin of geometry,' and that the Greeks 

lame author adds that the chain buckets used in Egypt 
erse the water over the high lands gave to Archimedes, 
his yo^age in Egypt, the idea of his ingenioos screw, 
Is Btill in use. 

imtry where nothing is so seldom met with as a spring, 
lere rain is an extraordinarT phenomenón, could onfy 
)en fertilised hj the Nile. Acoordingljr. from times of 
>st remote antiqaity» foursoore oonsiderable canals 
igged at the entrance of the kingdom, besides a great 
r of smali ones, which distributed these waters all oyer 
— Raynal, 

e natives of Thebes, above all otheTa,^«T« T«iycs^Tk&^ 
Lr great wiadom, Their impToyeiiieiiXa m %&QiisA\.Ti vk^ 
i to hare beea owing to the natuie oi 1i&«vc to\3Aita7i \ 
land of Egypt being aniiu«^V oy^rCLoyj©^» «»^ ^^ 

»• VOL. 1. ^ 



M2 *s ' niftaootttą « 

leuBMlHk 4om taMe; x AtAo «ke pbte* tte gMHM,^ 
and Aft4dM«Mi. oir iii0 aay^ utditimłw pu«v^ 
fir«6k»-McMiic«athcia^ihiaitlibBdbyi^^ -^ 

eimr naiterAflfiAbk^iiu^ TUi priaoe-ylMedjii % 
monualent .iom«iBMiUe tfteteii bcAn th* ••MMpti^ 
YnlłUŁ : ^tmiftdr iAmś wenritUrtf fqirito' in M^ 
and ra pit ai iiUtf ' M fa m l Mm 'ąmdimt'§m^ odM^f 
tweatjr onbija^iwh, teptMKpilito Ibnr cldliMK -^i 
IcŃDg tiaie aMrwiarda Daiłną^ kiayof 'Brtda,t^ aa^ 
•iroui <f jftfting belom llnfrn rtnliJii iif tin^iy.^ 
but tiie b^jb-piriart of ThImu Tiaim^ MUMdA^ 

than tboaa of tłitf^^ Sgyptłan-Saadairift. nia lUi# 
pruica bad Taa^oiiAad aa inuqf Mttioiia aa HaataBy^ttA 

' i - • i ' ^ - " 

property confounded, they were obUj^ed, on the retreatof the 
waters, to hare recourse to f^eomettieil ddcińon, in oider to 
determine the limits of Uieir poMeMions. — Btytmt, 

1 The text U a literał tranślatUm-of the oncpliial, to whioh 
as it stands it will not be yery easy to aimex any meapin|. 
My own opinion^ from reflecting on the 'contezt, ia, ^at it 
signifies a dial with ita index. — T. , 

2 From this paasajse it appeara that in the time of Herodo- 
tus the day was diyided into twelye parta : at the aame tine 
we may not conclnde, witK Leon, Allatina, and Weaseliiif, 
that to these twelre parta the name of kown waa gtyen. It ii 
by no means oertain when the twenty-fonr parta of ^e day 
were first distinguished by the name of boura, bat it wsb 
doubtless very late ; and the passages cited frmn Anacreon 
and Xenophon to proTo the oontrary oagbt not to be inter- 
preted by wKat we cali hours. 

3 After a serles of ages, when Egypt waa redneed under 
the power of Persia, Darius, the father of Xerzea, waa de- 
sirous of plaoing an imaąe of himself at Memphis, bafiwa the 
statuę of Sesostris. This was strennonaly oppoaed by tbe 
chief priest, in an asaSimbly of his order, who aaaerted that 
the acta of Dariuabad not >}«t «Qt^«Med thoae df Seaoatris. 



Tbe king did not taVe tbia iiaa^^ «maa%. \mx 'in^ ^et^bar 
pieased with it ; ftaylnę, i3Q».t \i\i*>w.^|;«^^^ 



I 
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Ład also śubdued the Scythians, viho had neyer yielded 
to the arms of Darius. Therefore, says he, it can 
neyer be just to place before the statues of Sesostris 
the fi^re of a pńnce, whose exploit8 haye not been 
equally illustńous. They told me that Darius forgaye 
this remonstrance.* 

CXI. On the death of Sesostris, his son Pheron,^ 
as the priests informed me, succeeded to his throne. 
This prince undertook no military expedition ; but by 
the action I am going to relate he lost the use of his 
eyes: — when the Nile y/aa at its extreme height of 
jeighteen cubits, and had oyerflowed the fields, a sud- 
den wind arose which madę the waters impetuously 
swell ; at this juncture the prince hurled a jayeliu 
into the yortex of the stream : he was in a moment 
depriyed of sight, and continued blind for the space 
of ten years ; in the eleyenth an oracie was communi- 
cated to him from Butos, intimating that the period of 
his punishment was expired, and that he should re- 
coyer his sight by haying his eyes washed by a yir- 
tuous woman. Pheron first madę the experiment with 
his own wife, and when this did not succeed he applied 
to other women indiscriminately. Haying at length 
recoyered his sight, he assembled all the womec, 
except her who was the cause of the remoyal of his 
calamity, in a city which is to this day called Ery- 



1 It does not howevei: appear from hence that Darius was 
ever in Egypt. The resistance of the chief priest might 
probably be told him, and he might forgiye it. It appears 
by a passage in Aristotle that Dnrius attacked and conquered 
this country ; if so, the priest of Yulcan might personally 
oppose Darius. The authority of Aristotle is of no weight 
compared with that of our historian ; and ptob^\AN ^ \tL VckA.v 
writer, instead ofDańua we should readXetxe%. — -llaTcKer* 

^ Tbia prince is auppoaed to be óie Łiat "Eic.^^t^wi ^\5».- 
raob,—T. 
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threbplos ;^ all these, with the town itself, be destroyed 
by fire, but be married tbe female wbo bad deserred 
bis gratitude. On bis recoyery be sent mag^nificent 
presents to all tbe morę celebrated temples ; to that 
of tbe snn be sent two obelisks too remarkable to be 
unnoticed : eacb was formed of one solid stone one 
bundred cubits bigb, and eigbty broad. 

CXII. Tbe snccessor of Pberon, as tbe same priesto 
informed me, was a citizen of Mempbis, wbose name 
in the Greek tongue was Proteus.' His sbrine is still 
to be seen at Mempbis ; it is situated to the soath of 
the tempie of Yulcan, and is yery magnificently deco- 
rated. The Phoenicians of Tyre dwell in its yidnity, 
and indeed the wbole of tbe place is denominated tibe 
Tyrian camp. In tbis spot, consecrated to Protens, 
there is also a smali tempie, dedicated to Yenus tbe 
stranger: tbis Yenus I conjecture is no other tban 
Helen, the daughter of Tyndaris, because she, I was 
told, resided for some time at the court of Protens, 
and because this building is dedicated to Yenus the 

1 Diodorus Siculus calls this place Heliopolis ; and says 
that the woman, throagh whose means Pheron was cured of 
bis blindness, wąs the wife of a gardener. — T, 

2 Proteus was an Egyptian title of the delty, under which 
he was worshipped, both in the Pharos and at Memphis. He 
was the same .as Osiris and Canopus, and particularly the 
god of mariners, who confined his department to the sea. 
From hence I think we may ujiravel the mystery ahout the 
pilot of Menelaus, who is said to haye been named Canopas, 
and to have given name to the principal sea-port in Egypt.— 
Bryant, 

Ńo antiqae figurę has yet been met with of Proteus : on 

this circumstance Mr. Spence remarks, that his character was 

far morę manageable for poets than for sculptors or painters. 

Tbe former might very well describe all the variety of shapes 

that he could put on, and point out the transition from one 

to tbe othef, but the aTt\ataTtvv3L^tba.Ye been content to show 

hJm either in his own n«Lt\ii«X ^\i«cft> c^t \xi %q-isv.^ ^-^^^l^ue of 

all his various forms. Of ^ia A.evti V^^ \i^^\ ^«ic«xv^'<«Ki\^ 

giren in the Geoigics oC\iT«v\.— T. 
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■tranger ; no other tempie of Y enus is distingoished 
hfy this appellation. 

CXIII. To my inqiiiries od the subject ^ of Helen, 
fhese priests answered as foUows : Paris haying carried 
off Helen from Sparta, was returning home, but meet- 
ing with contrary winds in the iEgean, he was driyen 
into the Egyptlan sea. As the winds continued un* 
farorable, he proceeded to Egypt, and was driyen to 
the Canopian month of the Nile, and to Tarichea : in 
tfaat sitoation was a tempie of Hercules, which still 
remains ; to this if any slaye fled for refuge, and in 
lestimony of his consecrating himself to the seryice of 
the god, submitted to be niarked with certain sacred. 
ebaracters, no one was suffered to molest him. This 
cnstom has been sirictly obsenred from its first insti- 
lation to the present period. The senrants of Paris, 
aware of the priyileges of this tempie, fled thither 
lirom their master, and with the yiew of injuring Paris, 
became the suppliants of the diyinity. They pub- 
lished . many accusations against their master, dis- 
clpsing the whole affair of Helen, and the wrong done 
to Menelaus : this they did not only in the presence of 
the priests, but also before Thonis,' the goyernor of 
the district. 

CXiy. Thonis instantly despatched a messenger to 

1 On no Bubiect, ancient or modem, have writers been 
morę diyided tnan about the precise period of the Trojan 
war. Larcber, after discassing this matter yery fuUy, in his 
Essay on Cbronology, is of opinion, and his arguments ap- 
pear to me at least satisfactory , that it took place about 1263 
years before the yalgar era. — T» 

a Some writers pretend that Thonis was prince of the Ca- 
nopian mouth of the Nile, and that he was the inventor of 
medicine in Egypt. Before he saw Helen he treated Mat^a^ 
laus with great respect : when he had Been Yiet Yi^ isaj^^\l\% 
«?art to ber, The city o{ Thonis, and T^otK, \3iift ^t^^^Łsct^- 
iaD montb, take their names from liim* 
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Memphis, with orders to say thus to Protens : * There 
is arrived here a Trojan, who has perpetrated an 
atrocious crime in Greece ; he has seduced the wife of 
his host, and has carńed her away with a great ąuan^ 
tity of treasure : adyerse winds haye forced him hi- 
ther : shall I su£fer him to depart without molestatioD, 
OT shall I seize his person and property V The an- 
swer which Proteus sent was thns conceiyed : * Who- 
ever that man is who has yiolated the rights of hos- 
pitality seize and bring him before me that I may 
exainine him.' 

CXy. Thonis on this seized Paris, and detainiDg 
his yessels, instantly sent Jiim to Proteus, with Helen * 
and all his wealth : on their arriyal Proteus inqmred 
of Paris who he was, and whence he came: Paris 
faithfully related the name of his family and country, 
and from whence he last set sail. But when Proteus 
proceeded to make inąuiries concerning Helen, and 
liow he obtained possession of her person, Paris hesi- 
tated in his answers : his slayes who had deserted him 
explained and proyed the particulars of his guilt : in 
conseąuence of which Proteus madę this determina- 
tion : * If I did not esteem it a yery heinous crime to 
put any stranger to death, whom unfavorable winds 
have driyen to my coasts, I would assuredly, thou 
most abandoned man, avenge that Greek whose hos- 
pitality thóu hast treacherously yiolated. Thou hast 
not oniy seduced his wife, but haying yiolently taken 

1 This incident of the detention of Helen by Proteus is 
tlie argument of one of the tragedies of Euripides. 

The poet supposes that Helen never was at Troy, but that 

Paris carried thither a cloud in her form. — On the death of 

Proteus, his son Theoclymenus prepared to make Helen his 

wife : at this junctuie Menelaus was driven on the coast, 

«aw' Helen again, andwitYi \iex tQ^<:%x\.^^ "sssA "Wi^^mijlished 

their return to Greece.— T. 
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her away, still criminally detainest her ; and as if this 
were not enough, thou hast robbed and plundered 
him ! But as I can by no means preyail on myself to 
put a stranger to death, you I shall suflfer to depart ; 
the woman and your wealth I shall detain till the 
Greek himself thinks proper to demand her. Do you 
and your companions depart within three days from 
my coast, or expect to be treated as enemies.' 

CXVI. Thus, according to the narrative of the 
priests, did Helen come to the court of Proteus. I 
conceiye that this circumstance could not be unknowu 
to Homer ; but as he thought it less ornamental to his 
poem, he forbo^a to use it. That he actually didknow 
it, is evident from that part of the Iliad where he de- 
scribes the yoyage of Paris : this eyidence he has no 
where retracted. He informs us that Paris, after 
Various wanderings, at length arriyed at Sidon in 
Phoenicia : it is in the Brayery of Diomed : * the pas- 
sage is this : 

There lay the restures of no yulgar art, 

Sidonian maids embroider'd every part ; 

When from soft Sidon youthful Paris borę, 

With Helen touching on the Tyrian shore. 

II. vi. 390. 

1 The different parts of Homer^s. poems were known an- 
ćiently by names taken from tłie subjects treated in them : 
thtis the fifth book of the Iliad was called the Bravery of Dio- 
ined ; and in like manner the eleventh the Bravery of Agamem-' 
non; the tenth the Night-Watch, or the Death of Dolon, &c. ; 
all óf which titles are prefixed to the respectiye books in 
Clarke's and other editions from Eustathius. — See also^lian, 
Var. Hist. b. xiii. c. 14. This dirision was morę ancient than 

* that into books, and therefore does not always coincide with 
^ it : thus the second Iliad has two names, the Dream or 
- ' the Trial, and the Catalogue ; whereas four or five books of 
' the Odyssey are supposea to be comprised under the name oC 

* ihe Story of Alcinous, l^^alckenaer erTOiiee\ia\^ s\r^V^^^^'^'^^^^ 

* be a later division of the grammarians, «LYid V\iete>^«t^ ^w^iew.- 

' rored to explain away the expreS8ioa o£ 'B.eto^o\.\5L'&,^V\KNv 
erldently refers to it. — T. 
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He again introduces this subject in the Odyssey: 

These druga, so fńendly to tbe joys of life, 
Bńght Helen leam'd from Thone's imperial wife -, 
Who sway'd the sceptre where prolific Nile 
With yarioos simples clothes the fatten'd soil, 
With wholesome herbage mix*d, the direfol bane 
Of regetable.Yenom taints the plain. 

Od. ir. 315. 

Menelaus also says thns to Telemacbus : 

Łong on the Egyptian coast by calms confined, 
Heayen to my fleet refiised a prosperons wind : 
No Yows had we preferred, no yictim slain. 
For this the gods each fayoring gale restrain. 

Od. iy. 473. 

In these passages Homer confesses bimself acqiiainte< 
with the Yoyage of Paris to Egypt ; for Syria border 
on fSgypt, and the Phoenicians, to wbom Sidon belongi 
inhabit part of Syria. 

CXVII. Of these the last passage confirms snffi 
ciently the argument, which may be deduced from th 
former, that the Cyprian yerses * were never writtei 

1 On the subject of these yerses the folio wing sentene 
occurs in Athenaeas : 

* The person who composed the Cyprian yerses, whethe 
he was some Cyprian or Stasinus, or by whatever name h 
chooses to be distinguished/ &c. From which it appeai 
that Athenseus had no idea of their being written by Homei 
But we are told by ^lian, in his Various History, that Ho 
mer certainly did compose these yerses, and gare them as 
marriage portion with his daughter. — See -/Elian, b. ix. c. 1^ 
in the notę to which this subject is amply discussed. 

The subject of this poem was the Trojan war after the birt! 
of Helen. Venus caused this princess to be bom, that sh 
might be able to promise Paris an accomplished beauty : t 
this Jupiter, by the adyice of Momus, had consented i 
order to destroy the human race again by the war of Troy 
which was to take place on het account. As the author o 
this poem refers all the eyenta oC t\i\s ^^t \,oN «cx5l^, %^^dft« 
of Cyprus, the work was caWe^ M ^^^ ^^T^v ^ ^ "^c^ 

n^ould have told the name oC iVie ,iMt\vox\x^eLV^^^^>^. 
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by Homer. These relate that Paris, in company with 
Helen, assisted by a fayorable wind and sea, passed in 
three days firom Sparta to Troy : on the contrary, it is 
asserted in the Iliad that Paris, after carrying away 
Helen, wandere'd about to yarious .places. 

CXy III. I was desiroas of knowing whether all that 
the Grecka relate concerning Troy had any foundation 
in truth ; and the same priests instmcted me in the fol- 
lowing particulars, which they leamed from Menelaus 
himself. After the loss of Helen, the Greeks assembled 
in great numbers at Teucris, to assist Menelaus : they 
disembarked and encamped : they then despatched 
ambassadors to Troy, whom Menelaus himself accom- 
panied. On their arrival they madę a formal de- 
mand of Helen, and of the wealth which Paris had at 
the same time clandestinely taken, as well as generał 
satisfaction for the injury. The Trojans then and 
afterwards uniformly persisted in declaring that they 
had among them neither the person nor the wealth of 
Helen, but that both were in Egypt ; and they thought 
it bard that they should be madę responsible for what 
Proteus king of Egypt certainly possessed. The Greeks 
believing themselyes deluded, laid siege to Troy, and 
persevered till they took it. But when Helen was not 
to be found in the captured town, and the same asser- 
tions concerning ber were continued, they at length 
obtained credit, and Menelaus himself was despatched 
to Proteus. 

CXIX. As soon as he arriyed in Egypt be pro- 
ceeded up the Nile to Memphis. On his relatitig the 
object of his joumey, he was honorably entertained ; 
Helen, who had been treated with respect, was re- 
stored to him, and with ber all bis treasures* Ina.tte.TSL-- 
tiye to these acts of kindness, Menelaus "i^eT^^Vt^<&^^ 
£Teat enormity against the EgyptiaiiB ; ^e ^wm-^ V^^- 
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venting his departure, he took two children' 
people of the country, and with great barbarity 
them in sacrifice. As soon as the circumstaii 
known unirersal indignation was excited again 
and he was pursued ; but he fled by śea into . 
and the Egyptians could tracę him no farther. 
above facts, some they knew as haying ha] 
among themselyes, and others were the result o^ 
diligent inquiry. 

CXX. This intelligence conceining Helen In 
from the Egyptian priests, towhich I am ii 
to add, as my opinion, that if Helen had been a 
in Troy, they would certainly have restored hei 
Greeks, with or without the consent of Paris. ■ 
and his connexions could nerer haye been m 
tuated, as to endanger the preserration of thea 
and their children, merely that Paris might 
Helen ; but even if such had been their determ: 
at first, still after haring lost in their difFerent o 
with the Greeks many of their countrymei 
amoug these, if the poets may be believed, sevi 
their king^s own sons, I cannot imagine bu 
Priam, even if he had married her himself, 

1 This was doubtless to appease the winds. This 
sacrifice was freąuent in Greece, but detestable in E 
Larcher, 

In the early times of all religions, when nations w 
barbarous and savage, there was ever an aptness or te 
towards the dark part of superstition, which amon( 
other horrors produced that of human sacrifice, — Lord , 
bury, 

That the custom of human sacrifice, alike cruel and 
gives way but very slowly to the voice of naturę and 
son, is evident from its having been practised at sc 
period by the enlightened people of Greece. Porph^ 
informs us, that eveii\iv ViVs VYwx^,>K\vci l\yed ^SS yea* 
the Christian era, liuxa»ii ^^ti\^tfe^^'^x^ ^^.^^assy^ors^.Ssi. 
and at Carthage.— T. 
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kaye restored Helen, if no other means had existed 
of ayerting these calamities. We may add to this, 
that Paris was not the immediate heir to the crown, 
for Hector was his superior both in age and yirtue : 
Paris therefore could not haye possessed any remark- 
able influence in the state, neither would Hector haye 
countenanced the misconduct of his brother, from 
which he himself, and the rest of his countrymen, had 
experienced so many and such great calamities. But 
the restoratión of Helen was not in their power, and 
the Greeks placed no dependence on their assertions, 
which were indisputably true ; but all this, with the 
snbsequent destructipn of Troy, might be ordained 
by Proyidence to instruct mankind that the gods pro- 
portioned punishments to crimes. 

GXXI. The same instructors farther told me that 
Proteus was succeeded by Rhampsinitus : he built the 
west entrance of the tempie of Yulcan ; in the same 
^ituation he also erected two statues, twenty-fiye 
cnbits in height. That which faces the north the 
Egyptians cali summer, the one to the south winter : 
this latter is treated with no manner of respect, but 
they worship the former, and make offerings before it. 
This prince possessed such abundance of wealth, that 
so far from surpassing, nonę of his successors eyer 
equalled him in aflluence. For the security of his 
riches, he construćted a stone edifice, connected with 
his palące by a wali. The man whom he employed, 
with a dishonest yiew so artfully disposed one of the 
litones, that two or even one person might remoye it 
from its place. In this building, when completed, the 
king cleposited his treasures. Some time afterwards 
the artist found his end approaching ; and haiNYW^ V«<i 
»ons, he called tbem both before \i\m, an^ YsAotTŁfc^ 
łJiem Ja what mąnner, with a view to t\v^\x i\3itvxx^ ^^a.^- 



Inmeiit and profperitfy^lM ted.1rtfflttii»kiB|^lfi»* 
maj. He tlieii ezfilaiBed tte pótkriltr drenagtiMt 
and dtuśtioB of ^ ftona^ gwrs lli^ mkaMj Hb 
dimaiiioiury bjr obaemnee oJF wUoli ftflj v%ht to- 
eometiiaiiuuuigeniof tiiaklBg^flfielito. Ón^adeadh 
of tliuB ftHiery the acnui irera.aot kng Imfetre ft^ 
arailed themaelTM of their Meret. . Under fte dt 
Tantage of tfae iii{^t,.tliBy TiaUad tbe iMOding, dif* 
eorered «iid remored the atottey^anAflawied M t a g ^ i i iti i 
them a laige iiim of moiMjr. Aa 0O«nf w.liw klig 
entared the apartaunt he aaw tiia Tnaaala wUóll 
tained Ida money inatariaHy dlBiiitląh ad c. hb wa»i 
nished beyond meaann, te aa tiw aeida w«ie «*lifiaiEMs 
and arery entrance properijr aeeoTCdyfao^OOoli M 
poflńbly direet hia anajrfdon againat liiijr om. Wi 
was aereral timaa repeated; tho Huepinr UMitkart 
their yińts, and fhe king aa 7«ilgii]arl3r'aaw loa SMiMy 
^ecrease. To effect a diaccyery, lie ordered mm» 
traps to be placed ronnd the yeaaelfl wbich contuBed 
bis riches. The robbers came as before : one of tiiem 
proceeding as nsual directly-to the yessels was eang^t 
in the snare : as soon as he was sensible of bis sitaa- 
tion he called his brother, and acquainted bimwift 
it; he withal entreated bimto cut off his head witboat 
a momenfs delay, as the only means of prerenting hii 
own detection and conseqnent loss of life: he v^ 
proTed and obeyed his adyice, and 'repladng pit^perly 
the stone, he retnmed borne with tbe bead of bis 
brother. As soon as it was light tbe king enteied tbe 
apartment, and seeing the body secnred in tbe saan 
without a head, the building in no part distnrbed, nor 
the smallest appearance of any one baring been theK) 
be was morę astonished than eyer. In tbis perplesity 
be commanded lYie \iod:Y ^ ^Mk^^aa^B^ ^tutt^the wali, 
and hayiDg atalioiied. ^ga»x^ oiv^^i^^^>u^^iig»M^ 
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tibem to seize and bring before him wboerer should 
discoyer any symptoms of compassion or sorrow at 
sigbt of the deceased. The mother being much ex- 
asperated at this exposure of her son, threatened the 
flunriYing brotber, that if he did not contńye and ex-> 
ecute some means of remoying the body, she woułd 
immediately go to the king, and dbclose all the cir- 
Gumstances of the robbery. The young man in yain 
endeayored to alter the woman's determination ; he 
tiierefore put in practice the foUowing expedient : — 
He got together some asses, which he loaded with 
flasks of winę ; he then droye them near the place 
where the guards were stationed to watch the body of 
his brother; as soon as he approached, he secretly 
remoyed the pegs from the mouths of two or three of 
the skinsy and when he saw the winę running about, 
he began to beat his head, and to ery out yehemently, 
with much pretended confusion and distress. The 
soldiers, perceiying the accident, instantly ran with 
▼essels, and such winę as they were able to catch they 
considered as so much gain to themselyes. At first, with 
great apparent anger, he reproached and abused them, 
hut he gradually listened to their endeayors to console 
and pacify him : he then proceeded at leisure to tum 
his asses out of the road, and to secure his flasks. 
He soon entered into conyersation with the guards, 
and affecting to be pleased wiih the droUery of one of 
Ihem, he gaye them a fiask of winę : they accordingly 
sat down ta drink, and insisted on his bearing them 
company : he complied with their solicitations, and a 
second fiask was presently the effect of their ciyility 
to him. The winę had soon its effect, the guards be- 
came exceedingly drunk, and fell f9st asleep ; under 
the adyanteg-e of the night, the yo\mg ixv%.tl \.w^ ^oww 
tbe body of bis brother, and in deiiBioik. ^Vłfe^ ^^ 



eniertam moiscnminateiy eyery comer, on o 
that each should tell her the most artful as .we 
most wicked thing he had eyer done ; if any on 
disclose the circumstance of which he wisfaie 
informed, she was to seize him, and preyent hij 
The daughter oheyed the injunction of her 
the thief, knowing what was intended, prepa 
farther to disappoint and deceiye the king. H 
the arm near the shoulder from a body receni 
and concealing it under his cloak, he yisited th 
daughter : when he was asked the same qne 
the rest, hę replied, ' That the most wicked thin; 
eyer done was the cutting off the head of his 
who was caught in a snare in the king^s treasn 
most artful thing, was his making the guardi 
and by that means effecting the remoyal of ] 
ther's body.' On hearing this she endeayore< 
prehend him ; but he, fayored by the night, pi] 
her the dead arm, which she seizing, was thus d 
whilst he madę his escape. On hearing this a 
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minions, that if the ofender would appear before him 
he would not only pardon but reward him liberally. 
The thief trusting to his word, appeared ; Rhampsi- 
nitus was delighted with the man, and thinking his 
ingenuity beyond all parallel, gaye him his daughter. 
The king ćonceiyed the Egyptians superior in subtlety 
to all the world, but he thought this man superior eren 
to Egyptians. 

CXXII. After this eyent, they told me that the 
same king' descended aliye beneath the earth, to what 
the Greeks cali the infernal regions, where he played 
at dice with the goddess Ceres, and alternately won 
and lost. On his return she presented him with a 
napkin embroidered with gold. This period of his 
return was obseryed by the Egyptians as a solemn 
festiyal, and bas continued to the time of my remem- 
brance : whether the aboye, or some other incident 
was the occasion of this feast, I will not take on me 
to determine. The ministers of this solemnity haye 
a yest woyen within the space of the day ; this is w om 
by a priest wbose eyes are coyered with a bandage. 
They conduct him to the path which leads te the 
tempie of Ceres, and there leaye him. They assert, 
that two wolyes meet the priest thus blinded, and lead 

1 The kings of Egypt had many names and titles ; these 
names and titles haye been brancned oat into persons, and 
inserted in the lists of the real monarcha. I have mentioned 
of Osiris, that he was exposed in an .ark, and for a long time 
in a State of death : the like is said of Orus, Adonis, Thamuz, 
and Talas, Talus, or Thoalos. Lastly, it is said of Rhame- 
ses, whom Herodotus calls Rhampsinitus, that he descended 
to the mansions of death, and after some stay retumed to 
light. I mention these things to show that the whole is one 
and the same history, and that all these names are titles of 
the same person. They have however been otherwise es- 
teemed, and we find them accordingly itiaeTledva.\iv^\veX^1 
kings, hy wbicb meana the chronolog'^ tłi 1SiC^^\. V"W^ \k^««L 
greatly emharraaaed, — Bryant, 
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him to the tempie, thongh at the difitance of twenty 
stadia from the city, and afterwards conduct him hack 
agaiii to the place where they found him. 

C XXIII. Eyery reader must determine for himself 
with respect to the credihility of what I haye related : 
fur my own part, I heard these thiDgs from the Egyp- 
tians, and think it necessary to transcribe the result of 
my inąiiiries. The Egyptians esteem Ceres and Bac- 
chus as the great deities of the realms below ; theyare 
also the first of mankind who haye defended the im- 
mortality of the soul.* They beliere that on the dis- 
solution of the body the soul immediately enters some 
othcr animal, and that after using as yehicles eyery 
species of terrestrial, aqnatic, and yyinged creatnres, it 
finally enters a second time into a haman body. They 

1 The doctrine of the resurrection was first entertained by 
the Egyptians ; and their mummies were embaJmed, their 
pyramids were constructed to presenre the ancient mansion 
ot' the soul during a period of three thousand years. But the 
attcmpt is partia! and unavailing ; and it is with a morę phi- 
losophic spirit that Mahomet relies on the omnipotence of 
the Creator, whose word can reanimate the hreathless clay, 
aud collect the innumerahle atoms that no longer retain their 
fonu or suhs tance. The intermediate state of the soul it is 
hard to decide ; and those who most firmly helieye her im- 
mutcrial naturę are at a loss to understand ho w she can think 
or act without the agency of the organs of sense. — Gihhm, 

The Platonie doctrine esteemed the body a kind of prison 
with respect to the soul. Somewhat similar to this was the 
opinion of the Marcionites, who called the death of the body 
the resurrection of the soul. — T. 

To enumerate the various opinions which haye prerailed 
concerning the soul of man, would be an undertaking alike 
arduGus and unprofitable. Some of the ancients considered 
it as part of the substance of God : the doctrine of the pro- 
paication of souls prerailed, according to Bayle, or rather 
subsisted, to a very late period of the Christian era. Aver- 
hoos aftirmed its mortality, and most of the pagan philoso- 
pJiers believed it to be materiał ; but^he arguments for its 
immortality which are affoide^ m* va. \.\\^ N«rotd of God, at the 
same time animate oui piel^ , m^^^x.v^'l^ ^\tt x^v^^iv.-T . 
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affiim that it undergoes all these changes in the space 
of three thousand years. This opinio q some amongst 
the Greeks' haye at different peńods of time adopted 
as their own ; but I shall not, though I am able, 
specify their names. 

CXXIV. I was also informed by the same priests, 
that till the reign of Rhampsinitus, Egypt was not only 
remarkable for its abundance, but for its excellent 
laws. Cheops, who succeeded this prince, degene- 
rated into the extremest profligacy of conduct.' He 

1 He doubtless means to speak of Phereoydes of Syros, 
and Pythagoras. — Larcher. 

Pherecydes was the disciple of PittacuB, and the master of 
Pythagoras, and also of Tnales the Milesian. He liyed in 
the time of Seryius Tallus, and» as Cicero tells us, first 
taught Ihat ibe souls of men were immortal. His Ufe is 
given at some length by Dioeenes Laertias. — T. 

j2 It is not easy to see what could induce M. de Paw to 
attempt the yindication of this prince, and to reject as faba- 
lous what Herodotus relates of his despotism, as if this were 
not the infirmity of these princes, and as if they did not at 
all endearor to establish it within their dominions. Egypt 
enjoyed good laws at the first ; they were obseryed daring 
some ages, and the people were consequently happy ; but 
their princes endeavorea to free themselyes from the re- 
straints imposed on them, and by degrees they succeeded. 
]^. de Yoltaire was justified in considering the constructiou 
of the pyramids as a proof of the slavery of the Effyptians ; 
and it is with much iustice he remarks, that it wouid not be 
possible to compel the English to erect similar masses, who 
are far morę powerful than the Egyptians at that time were. 
This is perfectly true, and M. de Paw, in attacking Yoltaire, 
has wandered from the question. He ought to have proved 
that the kings of England were really able to compel their 
subjects to raise similar monuments, as Herodotus positiyely 
asserts of the princes of Egypt. He ought, I say, to have 
proyed this, and not to have adyanced that the cultiration of 
their lands cost the English nine times morę labor than it 
does in Egypt ; and that their marinę in one year occasions 
the destruction of nu)re people than the construction o f alL th^ 
pyramids would have done in a long series of age&. "^^ ^^"^^fi 
wonld not see that a spirit of ambition, «i desii^ o^ '?i^«\!Ctt.,^<i. 
indaee the English eagerly to undertake iXi^ xclo«X ^aXiWlo^» 
UEK. VOL. 1, ^ 
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barred the ayenues to ereiy tempie, and forbade the 
Egyptians to offer sacńfices; be proceeded iiext to 
make them labor senrilely for himself. Some he com- 
pelled to hew stones in tbe ąuarries o£ the AraHan 
mountains, and drag them to the banks of the Nile ; 
others were appointed to receire them in T^sels, and 
transport them to a mountain of Łibya. For this ser- 
vice a hundred thousand men were employed, who 
were relieyed eyery three montbs. Ten years were 
consumed in the hard labor of forming the road 
through which these stones were to be drawn ; a work, 
in my estimation, of no less fatigue and difficnlty than 
the pyramid itself.* This cauąeway^ ięt fiye stadia in 



enterpńses ; that they are not obliged to do this ; and in one 
word, that it is optional with them : on the contrary, the 
Egyptians were compelled by their soyereigns to labors the 
most painful, liumiliating> and senrile. — Larcher, 

1 For the satisfaction of the English reader I shall in few 
words enumerate the difierent uses for which the learned 
have supposed the pyramids to haye been erected. Some 
have imagined that by hieroglyphics inscribed on their ex- 
ternal surface, tłie Egyptians wished to convey to the re- 
motest posterity their national history, as well as their ini' 
proyements in sciences and the artś. This, howeyer in* 
genious, seems but little probable ; for the ingenuity which 
was equal to contriye, and the industry which persevered to 
execute structures like the pyramids, could not but foresee, 
that howeyer the buildings themselyes might from their so- 
lidity and form defy the effects of time, the outward surface, 
in such a situation and climate, could not be proportionaWy 
permanent : add to this, that the hieroglyphics were a sacred 
language, and obscure in themselyes, and reyealed but to a 
select number, might to posterity^ afford opportunity of in- 
genious conjecture, but were a yery inadequate yehicle of 
historical facts. 

Others haye belieyed them intended merely as observa- 

tories to extend philosophic and astronomical knowlege ; but 

in defence of this opinion little can be said : the adjacent 

country is a flat and even8\iTC«kCe\\»\óX^\Tv%^\herefore of such 

height were both absurd and \itvTie<ifts.^wc^ \ ^a^-e^Afe-a. '^Jk*^ ^^=5^ 

6uch a purpose, it wou\d \i«^^^ '^^^^ ^«^^ ^x^^^^\j«.^xk& \a 
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length, forty cubits wide, and its extreine height 
thirty-two cubits : the whole is of polished marble, 

haye constructed such a naińber of costly and massy piles, 
differinc so little in altitude. 

To thi8 may be added, that it does not appear, from an ez- 
amination of tbe pyramids^ that access to the summit was 
er er practicable during their perfect state. 

By some they haye been considered as repositońes for 
corn, erected by Joseph, and called the granaries of Pharaoh. 
The argument against this is yery conyincing, and is afforded 
us by Pliny. ' In the building the largest of the pyramids 
three hnndred and sixty-six thousand men/ says he, ' were 
employed twenty years together.' This therefore will be 
found but ill to correspond with the Scriptural history of 
Joseph. The years of plenty which he foretold were only 
seyen : which fact is of itself a sufficient answer to the 
aboye. 

It remains therefore to mention the morę popalar and the 
morę probable opinion, which is, that they were intended for 
the sepulchres of the Egyptian monarchs. 

Instead of useful works, like Naturę, great, 
Enormous cruel wonders crush'd the land, 
^ And round a tyrant's tomb, who nonę deserred. 
For one yile carcass perishM countless liyes. — Thomson, 

When we consider the religious prejudices of the £gyp- 
tians, their opinion conceming the soul, the pride, the despo- 
tism, and the magnificence of their ancient princes, together 
with the modem discoyeries with respect to the interior of 
tbese enormous piles, there seems to remain but little occasion 
for argument, or reason for doubt. — T, 

2 The Stones might be ponyeyed by the canal that runs 
about two miles north of the pyramids, and from thence part 
of the way by this extraordinary causeway : for at this time 
there is a causeway from that part, extending about a thou- 
sand yards in length, and twenty feet wide, built of hewn 
stone. The length of it agreeing so well with the account of 
Herodotus, is a strong confirmation that this causeway has 
been kept np eyer sińce, though some of the materials of it 
may haye been changed, all being now built with freestone. 
It is strengthened on each side with semicircular buttresses, 
about fourteen feet diameter, and thirty feet apart : there are 
sixty-one of these battresses, beginning from the north. 
Sixty feet farther it turns to the west for a litde w^.'^ \ l\\wck. 
there is a hridge of about tweWe arcbea,tY?«tiXi ^^^^^^^^^ 
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adoriied with the figures of animals. Ten years, as t 
remarked, were exhausted in forming this canseway, 
not to mention the time employed in the ranlts^ of 
the hill ' on which the pyramids are erected. These 
he intended as a place of hurial for himself, and were 
in an island which he formed hy introducing the waters 
of the Nile. The pyramid its^was awork of twenty 
years : it is of a sąnare form ; erery front is eighty 
plethra'long, and as many in height; the Stones are 

built on pierś that are ten feet wide. Above one hundred 
yards faruer there is such another bridge, beyond which the 
causeway continues about one hondrea yards to Uie south, 
ending about a mile from the pyramids, where the ground is 
hicher. The country oyer which the causeway is built, 
bemg Iow, and the water lying on it a great while, seems to 
be the reason for building this causeway at first, and conti- 
nuing to keep it in repair .^—Pococfc*. 

The two bridges described by Pococke are also mentioned 
particularly by Norden. The two trarellers differ essentially 
in the dimensions which they give of the bridges they seve- 
rally measured ; which induces M. Larcher reasonably to 
suppose that Pococke described one bridge, and Norden the 
other.— r. 

1 The second pyramid has a fosse cut in the rock to the 
north and west of it, which is about ninety feet wide, and 
thirty feet deep. There are smali apartments cut from it into 
the rock, &c. 

2 The pyramids are not situated in plains, but on the rock 
that is at the foot of the high mountains which accompany 
the Nile in its course, and which make the separation he* 
twixt Egypt and Libya. It may have fourscore feet of per- 
pendicular elevation above the horizon of the ground, that 
is always orerflowed by the Nile. It is a Danish league in 
circumference. — Norden, 

3 To this day the dimensions of the great pyramid are pro- 
blematical. Since the time of Herodotus many travellers and 
men of leaming haye measured it ; and the difference of 
their calculations, far from removing, have but augmented 
doubt. I will give you a table of their admeasurements, 
wbich at least will sery ©.to ^loy© Ilo^t difficult it is to come 

at truth. 
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very skilfuUy cemented, and nonę of them of less 
dimensions than thirty fóet. 

CXXV. The ascent of the pyramid was reg^larly 
g^aduated by what some cali steps, and others altars. 
Haying finished the first flight, they eleyated the stones 
to the second by the aid of machines * constructed of 





Heightofthe 




Width of 




great pyramid. 




one aide. 


Ancients 


Feet 




Feet 


Herodotus . 


. 800 


• • 


. 800 


Strabo . 


. 625 


• • 


. 600 


Diodorus 


• 600 some 


inches . 


. 700 


Pliny . 


• • • 


• • 


• 708 


Modems 






^ 


Le Brun . • 


. 616 


• • 


. 70* 


Prosp. Alpinus . 


. 625 


• • 


. 750 


Thevenot . • 


. 520 


• • 


. 612 


Niebu hr 


. 440 


• • 


. 710 


Greayes 


AAĄ, 


• • 


. 648 


Nnmber of tbe layers or steps. 


• 


Greayes 


• • • 


. 207 




MaiUet . 


1 • • • 


. 206 




Albert Lewenstein 


. 260 




Pococke 


• • • 


. 212 




Belon 


1 • • • 


. 250 





Tberenot .... 206 

To me it seems eyident tbat Greares and Niebuhr are pro- 
digiously deceired in tbe perpendicular beigbt of the sreat 

Syramid. AU trayellers agree it contains at least two hun- 
red and seven layers, whicb layers are from four to two feet 
high. The highest are at the ba§e, apd they decrease insen- 
sibly to the top. I measured seyeról, wbich were morę than 
three feet high, and I found nonę that were less than two ; 
therefore the least mean height that can be allowed them is 
two feet and a half, which, according to the calculation of 
Greaves himself, who counted two hundred and seyen, will 
giye fire hundred and seyenteen feet siz inches in perpen- 
dicular height. — Savary. 

1 Mr. Greayes thinks that this account of Herodotus is fnll 
of difficulty. ' How, in erecting and placing so many machines, 
charged with such massy stones, and tbo^e coxi\!vb»»5\"^ ^^%{ik- 
ingorer the lower degrees, could it be %.yo\di©^,\i\3k\.\)ft»X.^«^ 
must eJther uDsettle Siem, OT endsoigei t]b© Ajt^^ywł ^^ ^^"^'^^ 
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short pieces of wood ; from the secoDd, by a similar 
eng^ne, they were raised to the third, and so on to the 
summit. Thiis there were as many machin es as there 
were reg^lar diyisions in the aseent of the pyramid, 
though in ifact there might only be one^ which beiog 
easily manageable, might be remoyed from one rangę 
of the building to another as often as occasion madę 
it necessary: both modes haye been told me, and I 
know not which best desenres credit. The snmmit of 
the pyramid was first of all finished ;^ descending 
thence, they regularly completed the whole. On the 
outside were inscribed, in Egyptian characters,' the 

portions of them 1 Which mntilations woald haye been like 
scars in the face of so ma^niificent a bnilding.' 

I own that I am of a different opinion from Mr. Greares ; 
for Bach massy Stones as Herodotus has descńbed would not 
be discomposed by an engine resting on them, and which, bf 
the account of Herodotus, I take to be only the puUey. The 
account that Diodorus giyes of raising the stones by imagi- 
nary heaps of earth, engines not being then, as he supposes, 
inrented, is too absurd to take notice of. And the descrip- 
tion that Herodotus has given, notwiUistanding all the objec- 
tions that haye been raised to it, and which haye arisen 
principally from misrepresenting him, appears to me very 
elear and sensible. — Dr, Templeman^s Notes to Norden* 

1 Great doubts haye arisen amongst trayellers and the 
leamed whether the pyramid was coated or not. Pliny tells 
us that at Busiris people liyed who had the agility to mount 
to the top of the pyramid. If it was graduated by steps, 
little agility would be req[uisite to do this ; if regularly 
coated, it is hard to conceive how any agility could accom- 
plish it. 

Norden says that there is not the least mark to be per- 
ceiyed to prove that the pyramid has been coated with 
marble. >* 

Savary is of a contrary opinion : * That it was coated,' says 

he, * is an incontestible fact, proved by the remains of mortar, 

still found in several parts of the steps, mixed with fragments 

of white marble.' On the whole it seems morę reasonable to 

conclude that it was coated.— T. 

^ Probably in common c\x«wtC.X.«t^x ^^^ '^'^'^'^'^^^'**'^^'^v 

pbic3,—Larchern 
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▼arious sums of móney exp6iided in the pro^ess of 
the worky for the radishes, onions, and garlic con- 
sumed by the artificers. This, as I well remember, 
my interpreter informed me amounted to no less a 
sum than one thousand 8ix hundred talents. If this 
be true, how much morę muqt it haye necessarily cost 
for iron tools, food, and clothes for the workmen, 
particularly when we consider the length of time they 
were employed in the building itself, adding what was 
spent in the hewing and conyeyance of the stones, and 
the construction of the subterraneous apartments ? 

CXXyi. Cheops, haying exhansted his wealth, was 
so flagitious, that be ordered his daughter to find him 
money. She complied witb ber father's iignnctions, 
but I was not told what sum she procured : at the same 
time she took care to perpetuate the memory of her- 
self ; with which yiew she solicited eyery one of ber 
loyers to present ber with a stone. Witb these it is 
reported ihe middle of the three pyramids, Aronting 
the larger one, was constructed, the eleyation of which 
on each side is one hundred and fifty feet. 

CXXyiI. According to the Egyptians, tbis Cbeops 
reig^ed fifty years. His brotber Chephren succeeded 
to his throne, and adopted a similar conduct. He also 
built a pyramid ; but this was less than bis brotber's, 
for I measured tbem botb ; it bas no subterraneous 
cbambers, nor any channel for the admission of the 
Nile, which in the , otber surrounds an island, where 
the body of Cbeops is said to be deposited.' Of tbis 

1 The kings desigued these p^rramids for tbeir sepulchres ; 
yet it happened tbat their remains were not here deposited. 
The people were so exasperated against them, by ^e seyere 
labors they had been compelled to endure, and were so en- 
raged at the oppressire cruelty of their ij^iiiic^^, \}a».\. ^«^ 
ihreatened to take their bodies from. tiben \atc^^, v(A <:>'«aX 
tłiem to the doga, Both of Uiem ibeieioxe, '^\i«v3L \"^V»%, 
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latter pyramid, tlie fint ascent is intirely of EtUopiaB 
marble of divers colors, but it is not so high as the 
larger pyramid, near which it stands, by forty feet 
This Chephren reigned fifty-six years; the pyramid 
he built stands on the same hill with that erected by 
his brother; the hill itself is near one hundred feet 
high. 

CXXVIII. Thus for the space of one hundred and 
six years were the Egyptians exposed to every species 
of oppression and calamity, not hai^g in alł this pe- 
riod permission to worship in their temples. For the 
memory of these two monarchs they haye so estreme 
an ayersion, that they are not yery willing to mention 
their names.^ They cali their pyramids by the name 
of the shepherd Philitis, who at that time fed his cattle 
in those places. 

CXXIX. !R£ycerinus, the son of Cheops, succeeded 
Chephren : as he eyidently disapproyed of his father's 
conduct, he commanded the temples to be opened, and 
the people, who had been reduced to the extremest 
affiiction, were again permitted to oflfer sacrifice at the 
shrine of their gods. He excelled all that went before 
him in his administration of justice. The Egyptians 
revere his memory beyond that of all his predecessors, 
not only for the eąuity of his decisions,' but because 

ordered their attendants to bury them in some secret place.— 
Diodorus Siculus, 

1 Part of the punishment aiinexed in France to high trea- 
son, and other enormous offences, is the irrevocable extinction 
of the family n^me of the convicted persons. 

This is probably the reason, observes M. Larcher, why his- 
torians are so much diyided in opinion conceming the names 
of the princes who erected the pyramids. 

2 It appears as well from this paragraph as the remainder 
of the chapter, that the kings administered justice to their 
subjects in person. It is not \XifttftCoTc>N«t'^ e«jsY to see what 
could induce M. Paw to ^^asett t\v^t \^^ c.o^cit^^^^a&^sS.^'^^^ 

had not the power of dec\d\ii% m wtii w<iAcss^^^.--\jx^^\vw, 
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if complaint was erer madę of his conduct as a judge, 
he condescended to remoye aud redress the injnry.^ 
Whilst Mycerinus thus distingaished Kimself by his 
exeiDplary conduct to his subjects he lost his daughter 
and only child, the first misfortune he experienced. 
Her death excessiyely afflicted him ; and wishing to 
honor her funeral with morę than ordinary splendor, 
he enclosed her body in a heifer madę of wood, and 
richly omamented with gold. 

CXXX. The heifer was not buried ; it remained 
eyen to my time in the palące of Sais, placed in a 
snperb hall. Eyery day costly aromatics were bumt 
before it; and eyery night it was splendidly illumi- 
nated : in an adjoining apartment are deposited sta- 
tues of the different concubines of Mycerinus, as the 
priests of Sais informed me. These are to the number 
of twenty ; they are colossal figures, madę of wood, 
and in a naked state ; but what women they are in- 
tended to represent I presume not to determine : I 
merely relate what I was told. 

CXXXI. Of this heifer, and these colossal figures, 
there are some who speak thus : Mycerinus, they say, 
offered yiolence to his daughter. She haying, in the 
anguish of her mind, strangled herself, her father 
buried her iń the manner we haye described. The 
mother cut off the hands of those female attendants 
who assisted the king in his designs on his daughter, 
and therefore these figures are marked by the same 
imperfections as distinguished the persons they repre- 
sent when aliye. The whole of this story, and that in 
particular which relates to the hands of these figures, 
to me seems yery preposterous. I myself saw the 

1 Diodorus Siculus relates the same iw\.\ «xi^%v3^^'feX\A 
ejrpended large sama of money in rn^in^ coiii'^«ii%'^<c>Tk V^ 
sacń aa be tbougbt injuied by judicial dw5iaw»a%— T. 
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banda lying^ on the ground; merely, as I thougH 
from the effect of time. 

CXXXII. The body of tbis belfer is covered with a 
purple clotb, wbilst the bead and neck are yery ńchly 
g^lt : betwixt the borns tbere is a golden star ; it is 
madę to recline on its knees, and is about the size of a 
larg^ cow. Every year it is brought from its apart- 
ment: at the period when the Egyptians flagellate 
themselyes in honor of a certain god, wbom it does not 
become me to name, tbis belfer is prodaced to the 
ligbt : it was the reąuest, they say, of the dying pria- 
cess to ber father that she mlght once erery year 
behold tbe san. 

CXXXIII. Mycerinus, after the abore, met with a 
second calamity : an oracie from the city Butok in- 
formed him that be shonld live six years, but die in 
the seyenth : the intelligence astonisbed him, and he 
sent a message in return to reproach tbe goddess with 
injustice ; for that his father and his uncle, who had 
been iiijurious to mankind, and impious to the gods, 
had enjoyed each a length of life of which be was to 
be deprived, who was distinguished for his piety. The 
reply of the oracie told him, that his early death was 
the conseąuence of the conduct for which be com- 
mended himsełf; he had not fulfilled the purpose of 
the fates, who had decreed, that for the space of one 
hundred and fifty years Egypt should be oppressed ; 
of which determination the two preceding monarchs 
had been aware, but he had not. As soon as Myce- 
rinus knew that his destiny was immutable, be caused 
an immense number of lamps to be madę ; by the 
• light of which, when evening approached, be passed 
his hours in the festivity of the banqiiet : he frequented 
hy daj and by mg\it t\i^ ^ton^^ ^\^^ ^n^^k^^cca^ and 
whaterer place be t\xowc>i\.^ico^\x.oCYs^ q.1 ^€vi5^v.M 
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thu method of changing night into day, and appareDtly 
multiplying his six years into twelye, he thought to 
conyict the oracie of falsehood. 

CXXXiy. This prince also built a pyramid,^ but 
it was not by twenty feet so high as his father^s : it 
was a regular square on eyery side, three hundred 
feet in height, and as far as the middle of Ethiopian 
stone. Some of the Greeks erroneously belieye this 
to have been erected by Rhodopis ' the courtesan, but 
they do not seem to me eyen to know who this Rhodo- 
pis was : if they had, they neyer could haye ascribed 
to her the building of a pyramid produced at the ex- 
pense of seyeral thóusand talents :^ besides this, Rho- 



1 ' If/ says Diodoras Siculus, speaking of this pyramid, 
' it is less in size and extent than the others, it is superior to 
them in the costliness of the materials and ezcellence of the 
workmanship.' 

S The foUowing acconnt of tbis Rhodopis is from Strabo. 

It is said that this pyramid was erected by the lorers of 
HJiodopis, by Sappho called Dońcha : she was the mistress 
of her brother Charaxus, who camed to Naticratis Lesbian 
winę, in which article he dealt ; others cali ber Rhodope. It 
is reported of her, that one day when she was in the bath an 
eagle snatched one of her slippers from an attendant, and 
carried it to Memphis. The king was then sitting in bis tń- 
banal : the eagle, settling aboye his head, let fali the slip per 
into his bosom : the prince, astonished at this singular erent, 
and at the smallness of the slipper, ordered a search to be 
madę through tlie country for the female to whom it belonged. 
Haying found her at Naucratis, she was presented to the 
king, who madę her his wife : when she died she was buried 
in the manner we haye described. 

Diodorus Siculus says that this pyramid was belieyed to 
haye been erected to the memory of Rhodopis, at the ezpense 
of some govemors who had been her admirers. — T. 

3 Demetrius Poliorcetes compelled the Athenians to raise 
him immediately the sum of two hundred and fifty talents, 
which he sent to- his mistress Lamia, saying it was for soap. 
"When I inform the reader that she spent tMa \ismi«vi%^ «vws\.\». 
8 feast giren to ber lord, whatis neie leysA-e^^l^Kti^^WS^ 
m»y aeem less mcre(lihle,-—2\ 
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dopili liyed at a different period, in the time, not of 
Mycerinus, but Amasis, and many years after the 
monarchs who erected the pyramids. Rhodopis wai 
bom in Thrace, the slaye of ladmon, the son of He- 
phsestopolis the Samian: she was the fellow-seirant 
of iEsopy who wrote fables,* and was also the slaye of 

1 This name is so familiar, that it may at first sight seem 
superfluous and inconsistent to say any tiiing on the snbject; 
but possibly eyery English reader may not know tiiat the 
fables whicn ^o under his name were certaiuly not of his 
composition ; indeed but little conceming him can be ascer- 
taii^d as fact. Plutarch assures us that Crccsus sent iEsop 
to the oracie of Delphi ; that ^sop and Solon were together 
at the court of Crcesus ; that the inhąbitants of Delphi pot 
him to death, and afterwards madę atonement to his memorv : 
and finally, Socrates yersified his fables. Plato, who woala 
not admit Homer into liis Commonwealth, gare ^sop an 
honorable place in it ; at least such is the ezpresdion of Fon- 
taine. 

It remains to do away one absurd and vulgar prejudice eon- 
cerning him. Modern painters and artists hare thought pro- 
per to represent Bacchus as a gross, yulgar, and bloated 
personage : on the contrary, all the ancient poets and artists 
represented him as a youth of most exquisite beauty. A 
similar error has preyailed with respect to u£sop : that it is 
an error, Bentley s reasoning must be yery satisfactory to 
whoever gives it the attention which it merits. * In Plato'8 
feast,' says he, * they are very merry on Socrates' face, which 
resembled old Silenus. ^sop was one of the guests, but 
nobody presumes to jest on his ugliness.' Philostratus has 
given in two books a description of a gallery of pictures ; 
one is iEsop, with a chorus of animals about him ; he is 
painted smiling and looking thoughtfuUy on tlie ground j but 
not a word on his deformity : the Athenians erected a statuę 
in his honor.' If he had been deformed, continues Bentley, a 
statuę had been no morę than a monument of his ugliness ; it 
would haye been kinder to his memory to hare let it alone. 
But, after all, the strongest argument to prove that he was not 
of a disagreeable form is, that he must have been sold into 
Samos by a trader in slaves. It is well known that these 
people brought up the most handsome youths they could 
procure, If we ma^ "^\v.Ac,ft oi "Vv\m. ^\oxxv lus companion and 
confubernalis, we m\ist \ie\\%Nc> "tórn-e. c.cs«v^^ ^«%^\^. ^W 
dopis was the greatestAie«.vii\.^ oi\v«t^%^,«s«i\j^vw^xss^^is^. 
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ladmon ; all of which may be thus easily proyed : 
the Delphians, in compliance with the directions of 
the oracie, had desired publicly to know if any one 
reqnired atonement to be madę for the death of iEsop ; 
but nonę appeared to do this, except a grandson of 
ladmon, bearing the same name. 

CXXXV. Rhodopis was first carried to Egypt by 
Xanthiis of Samos, whose yiew was to make money 
by ber. Her liberty was purchased for an immense 
snm by Charaxus of Mitylene, son of Scamandrony- 
mus, and brother of Sappho the poetess : thus be- 
coming free, she afterwards continued in Egypt, where 
her beauty procured ber considerable wealth, though 
by no means adeqaate to the conątruction of such a 
pyramid : the tenth part of her riches whoeyer pleases 
may even now ascertain, and they will not be fonnd so 
great as has been represented. Wishing to perpetuate 
her name in Greece, she contriyed what had neyer be- 
fore been imagined, as an offering for the Delphic 
tempie : she ordered a tenth part of her property to 
be expended in making a number of iron spits, each 
large enough to roast an ox: they were sent to Delphi, 
where they are now to be seen behind the altar pre- 
sented by the Chians. The women of Naucratis are 
generally beautiful ; she of whom we speak was so 
nniyersally celebrated, that her name is familiar to 
eyery Greek. There was also another, named Archi- 
dice, well known in Greece, though of less repute than 
Rhodopis. Charaxns, after giying Rhodopis her li- 
berty, retnmed to Mitylene, and was sey^rely handled 
by Sappho in some satirical yerses : — ^but enough has 
been said on this subject. 

■ 

The compilers of the Encyclopsdia Bńt«iimc^^\i'aN^ ^^^\i 
into tbe rulgar error, and scruple not to pxoTiO\]kXX&« 2I£;s^qV ^ 
person of Btńkmg deformity , — T, 
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CXXXVI. After Mycerinus, as the priests informcd 
me, Asychis reigned in Egypt : he erected the east 
entrance to the tempie of Yulcan, which is far the 
greatest and most magnificent. Each of the abo^e- 
mentioned yestibules is elegantly adomed with scalp- 
ture, and with paintings, but this is superior to them 
all. In this reign, when commerce was checked and 
injured from the extreme want of money, an ordinance 
passed, that any one might borrow money, giying the 
body of his father as a pledge : by this ław the se- 
pulchre of the debtor became in the power of the cre- 
ditor ; for if the debt was not discharged he conM 
neither be buried with his family nor in any other 
yault, nor was he suffered to inter one of his descend- 
ants. This prince, desirous of siirpassing all bis pre- 
decessors, left as a monument of his famę a pyramid 
of brick, with this inscription on a piece of marble:— 
* Do not disparage my worth by comparing me to 
those pyramids composed of stone ; I am as much su- 
perior to them as Jove is to the rest of the deities : I 
am formed of bricks* which were madę of mud ad- 
hering to poles drawn from the bottom of the lakę.' 

1 Mr. Greaves asserts that all the pyramids were madę of 
stone : of course he did not penetrate far enough into Egypt 
to see the one here mentioned ; it is situated about four 
leagues from Cairo, and is noticed both by Norden and 
Pococke. — 2\ 

As to what concems the works on which the Israelites were 
employed in Egypt, I admit that I have not been able to find 
any ruins of bricks burnt in the fire. There is indeed a wali 
of that kind which is sunk very deep in the ground, andis 
very long, near to the pyramids, and adjoining to the bridges 
of the Saracens, that are situated in the plain ; but it appears 
too modern to think that the bricks ot which it is formed 
Tvere madę by the Israelites. All that I have seen elsewhere 
of brick building ia compo^eiA. oi \!iLi^ V«^^ kind of bricks 
hardened in the sun, a\icVi ^a \Xvo^^ cil ^iJa^W^SŁ ^-^T«ssiAx- 
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Tliis was the most memorable of this king^s ac- 
tions. 

C XXXVII. He was succeeded by an inhabitaDt of 
Anysis, whose name was Anysis, and wbo was blind. 
In his reign Sabacus kiug of Ethiopia oyerran Egypt 
with a numerous army. Anysis fled to the morasses, 
and sayed his life ; but Sabacus continued master of 
Egypt for the space of fifty years. Whilst he retained 
his authority, he madę it a rule not to punish <any 
crime with death, but according to the magnitude of 
the offence he condemned the criminal to raise the 
ground near the place to which he belonged ; by which 
means the situation of the different cities became morę 
and morę eleyated ; they were somewhat raised uuder 
the reign of Sesostris by the diggmg of the canals, but 
they bec-ame still more^lounder the reign of the Ethio- 
pian. This was the case with all the cities of Egypt, 
but morę particularly with the city of Bubastis. There 
is in this city a tempie which well deserres our atten- 
tion : there may be others larger as well as morę 
splendid, but nonę which haye a morę delightful situa- 
tion. Bubastis^ in Greek, is synonymous with Arte- 
mis or Diana.' 

CXXXyiII. This tempie, taking away the entrance, 
forms an island ; two branches of the Nile meet at the 
entrance of the tempie, and then separating, flow on' 
each.side intirely round it: each of these branches is 
one hundred feet wide, and reg^arly shaded with. 

1 Bubastis was a yirgin, presided at childbirths, and was 
the symbol of the mcon. This resemblance with their Diana, 
caused the Greeks to name ber the Diana of the Egyptians :. 
yet the similitude was far from perfect j for with the latter. 
śhe was not the goddess of the mountama, the ^^c^^^, ^kcl^ 
the chace. This aifference probably cau&ed 3xL"7«t«i\.\.o ^wj \ 

Oppida tota canem yenerantur, nemo DiunsaiL. — ^Latc^ot. 
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trees ; the yestibule is forty cubits Mg^h, and ornt- 
mented with yarioiu figures, nonę of which are less 
than 8ix cubits. The tempie is in the centrę of the 
town, and in eyery part a conspicnons object ; its 
situation has neyer been altered, thongh erery other 
part of the city has been eleyated : a wali omamented 
with sculpture surrounds the bnilding : in the interior 
part a groye of lofty trees shades the tempie, in the 
centrę of which is the statuę of the goddesa : the 
length and breadth of the tempie each way is one 
stadium. There is a payed way which leads throngh 
the public sąuare of the city, from the entrance of this 
tempie to that of Mercury/ which is about thirty sta- 
dia in length. 

CXXXIX. The deliyerance of Egypt from the 
Ethiopian was, as they told me, effected by a yision, 
which induced him to leave the country : a person ap- 
peared to him in a dream, adyising him to assemble all 
the priests of Egypt, and afterwards out them in pieces. 
This yision to him seemed to demonstrate, that in con- 
sequence of some act of impiety which he was thns 
tempted to perpetrate, his ruin was at band, from 
heayen or from man. Determined not to do this deed, 
he conceired it morę prudent to withdraw himself; 

1 The Egyptian Mercury was named Thoth or Theuth. 
Thoth with the Egyptians was the inventor of the sciences; 
and as Mercury with the Greeks presided over the sciences, 
this last people called Thoth in their tongue by the name of 
Hermes or Mercury : they had also given the name of Mer- 
cury to Anubis, on account of some fancied similitude be- 
twixt those deities. * It is not/ says Plutarch, * a dog pro- 
perly so called, which they revere under the name of Mer- 
cury, it is his yigilance and fidelity, the instinct which 
teaches him to distinguish a friend from an enemy, that which 
(to use the expiessioiv ot "C\^W^ Ta»J«Lc>^ \2iiv^%x\imal a suitable 
emblem to the god t\ie\niTD.^^v«.\,^V^VxcvL«Ax^^aKs\v* 
Serrius on Yirgil Uaa ^ Texa»atY X^ ^^ wsaa ^^^<dv.«— Ajor^mr^ 
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parikularly as the time of his reigning oyer Egypt' 
was, according to tlie declaration of the oracles, now 
to terminate. During his former rcsidence in Etliio- 
pia, the oracles of his country ^ had told him that he 
shonld reign fifty years orer Egypt : this period being 
accomplished, he was so terrified by the vision that he 
Toluntarily withdrew himself. 

CXŁ. Immediately on his departure from Egypt 
the blind prince quitted his place of refuge, and re- 
sumed the goyernment : he had resided for the period 
of fifty years in a solitary island, which he himself 
had formed of ashes and of earth. He directed those 
Eg3rptians, who frequented his neighborhood for the 
purpose of disposing of their com, to bring with them, 
unknown to their Ethiopian master, ashes for his use. 
Amyrteeus was the first person who discoyered this 
island, which all the princes who reigned during the 
space of seven hundred years' before Amyrtaeus were 
imable to do : it is called Elbo, and is on each side 
ten stadia in length. 

CXŁI. The successor of this prince was Sethos, a 
priest of Yulcan :® he treated the military of Egypt 



1 The oracles in Ethiopia were the oracles of Jupiter. — T. 

2 M. Larcher is of opinion that this is a mistake, crept into 
the manuscript of Herodotns from a confusion of the nomeral 
letters by copyists. — T. 

S The following account is giyen by M. Larcher, from 
Plato, Plutarch, and Diodorus Siculos. 

A prince cannot reign in Egypt if he be ignorant of sacred 
affairs. If an individual of any otherclass comes accidentally 
to the crown, he must be immediately admitted of the sacer- 
dotal order. ' The kings/ says Plutarch, * must be eitber of 
the order of priests or soldiers, these two classes being dis- 
tinguished, the one by their wisdom, the other b^ t\iwt x^'cst» 
When they have chosen a warrior foi "kmc, ■Vvft \^ Sxv^\»ssJ\"^ 
admitted into the order oi priests, who iiiatnx<i\.V\ai vcv ^^Nx , 
myateńouB pbilosopby, The prie&ta ma^ ceiiSMt^ \)c^^ ^xvx\R,fe, 

tiEJi* "V0L. 1. " "^ 
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with extreme contempt, and as if he had no occańoo 
for their services. Among other indi^ities, he de- 
prived tliem of their arurro^ or fields of fifty feet 
sąuare ; which, by way of reward, his predecessojrs 
had giveii each soldier : the result was, that when 
Sennacherib, king of Arabia and Assyria, attacked 
Egypt with a mighty army, the warriors whom he had 
thus treated refused to assist him. In this perplexity 
the priest retired to the shrine of his god, before which 
he lamented his danger and misfortunes : here he sunk 
into a profound sleep, and his deity promised him in a 
dream, that if he marched to meet the Assyrians he 
should experience no iąjury ; for that he would fiir- 
nish him with assistance : the rision inspired him with 
confidence : he put himself at the head of his adhe- 
rents, and m^ched to Peliisium, the entrance of 
Egypt : not a soldier accompanied the party, which 
was intirely composed of tradesmen ^ and artisans. 
On their arrival at Pelusium, so immense a number of 
mice infested by night the enemy's camp, that their 
quivers and bows, together with what secured their 
shields to their arms, were gnawed in pieces. In the 
morniug the Arabians, finding themselves without 

give him advice, and regulate his actions. By them is fized 
the time when he may walk, bathe, or visit his wife. 

* Such priyileges as the above,* says M. Larcher, * must 
necessarily inspire them with contempt for the rest of the 
nation, and must have excited a spirit of disgust in a people 
not blinded by superstition.' Sethos however ezperienced 
how dangerous it was to foUow the mazims of the priesthood 
only. 

1 The Egyptians were diyided into three classes ; those of 
rank, who with tbe priests occupied the most distmguisbed 
honors of the state ; the military, who were also husband- 
men ; and artisans, who exercised the meaner ^mployments. 
The above is fromDiodotua^iciAu^^^jY^ci ai^^aks probably of 

the three principa\ A,iyiWvoiis. "^etcA^Njas^ \£ksss^^\!^<& %^^«iDL 

classes. — Larcher, 
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arns, fled in confiision, and lost great nnmben of 
Hieir men. There is now to be seen in the tempie of 
Yidcan a marble statuę of this king^ haTing a monse 
IB bis band, and with tbis inscription: 'Wboeyer tbou 
Mt, learn tirom my fortunę to reyerence tbe gods/ 
- CXŁII. Thns, according to tbe information of tbe 
EgyptianB and tbeir priests, from tbe first king to tbis 
kult, wbo was priest of Y ulcan, a period of tbree bun- 
dred and 'forty-one generations bad passed, in wbicb 
tłiere bad been as many bigb-priests, and tbe same 
aumber of kings. Tbree generations are equal to one 
hnndred years, and tberefore tbree bundred genera* 
Hona are tbe same as ten tbousand years ; 'tbe forty- 
one generations tbat remain make one tbousand tbree 
hundred and forty years. During tbe abovę space of 
eleren tbousand tbree bundred and forty years tbey 
assert tbat no dirinity appeared in a buman form ; but 
tliey do not say tbe same of tbe time anterior to tbis 
aecount, or of tbat of tbe kings wbo reigned after- 
wards. During tbe aboye period of time tbe sua, ^ey 
ttfid me, bad four times deriated from bis ordinary 
ćourse, baying twice risen wbere be uniformly goes 
down, and twice gone down wbere be uniformly rises. 
Tbis, boweyer, bad produced no alteration in tbe cli- 
mate of Egypt ; tbe firuits of tbe eartb, and tbe pbeno* 
mena of tbe Nile, bad always been tbe same, nor bad 
aiiy extraordinary or fatal diseases occurred. 
CIXLIII. Wben tbe bistorian Hecataeus^ was at 

1 AtbensnB relates the same circnmstaiice as from Heca- 
tftas. which may serre to confirm the assertion of Porohy ry, 
thet Herodotits took g^eat part of his second book, >fritii very 
Sli^ht alteration, from Hecatiem. If this fact be once al- 
l0wed, Herodotas will lose the cbaraeter tiiat b^ ^^19^ ^!(st^!|, 
sapported, of sn honest man, and a feitiiiti\\i\a\OTWEQ.» "^ts^-cl 
appean ńvm Athenssua himself, tbat the woiVL N^Yiy^i yv\aXs»t 
a^es passed uader the name of Hec«kt«et)s tIba'MSkft«tta^>""''^^ 
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Thebes he recited to the priests of Jupiter the parti- 
culars of his descent, and eDdeayored to proye that he 
was the sixtecnth in a*right linę from some god. They 
addressed him in reply, as they afterwards did myself, 
who had said nothing on the s^ubject of my family. 
They introduced me into a spacious tempie, and dis- 
played to me a nnmber of figures in wood ; this num- 
ber I haye before specified, for eyery high-priest places 
herc during his life a wooden figurę of himself. The 
priests enumerated them before me ; and proyed, as 
they ascended from the last to the firs^, that the son 
foUowed the father in regular succession. When He- 
cataeus, in the explanation of his genealogy, ascended 



not uniyersally acknowle^ed for genuine ; and Callimaehos, 
who employed much of his time and pains in distinguishing 
genuine from spurious authors, attributes the supposed work 
of Hecataeiis to another and a later writer. But what is per- 
haps even a stronger proof in our author's favor is, that he is 
never charged with the crime of theft by Plutarch, whose 
knowlege of this plagiarism, if it had ever existed, cannot be 
questioned, when we consider his extensive and accurate 
letiming ; and whose zeal to discover it cannot be doubted, 
when we reflect that he has written a treatise expres8ly to 
prove the malignity of Herodotus, though in fact it only 
proves his own. Could Plutarch miss such an opportunity 
of taxing Herodotus'! Could he have failed of saying, that 
this historian was at once so malicious and so ungratefal as 
to speak with disrespect and contempt of the author to whom 
he was obliged for a considerable portion of his own historyk 
Our materials for an account of Hecataeus are at best but 
scanty. Ile was a native of Miletus, and son of one iEgi- 
sander : he was one bf the very first writers of prose, with 
Cadmus and Pherecydes of Scyros. Salmasius contends that 
he was older than Pherecydes but younger than Eumelus. 
The most ample account of him is found in Yossius. He 
certainly wrote a book of genealogies ; and the sentence with 
which he lommences his history is preserved in Demetrius 
PAalereus . it is to this effect : * VVhat foUows is tlie recitd of 
//ecata9us of Miletus *, 1 wiw^ \?\vaX ^^em^ \.c» tos to be true. 
The Gree.KS in my opiniou \xvf fe x^Afe^ \aajK^ \^mi%%. ^^\sS3v 
(/ic tory and ridiculoua,' 
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Tegalarly, ^ńd.traced his descent in the sixteenth linę 
*from a god, they opposed a similar modę of reasoniDg 
to his, and absolutely denied the possibility of a human 
being^s dBscent from a god. They informed him that 
jsach of these colossal fignres was a Piromis, descended 
from a Piromis ; and they farther proved, that without 
any .yariation this had uniformly occurred to the nnm- 
ber of three hundred and forty-one ; but in this whole 
series there was no reference either to a god or a hero. 
Piromis in the Egyptian language means one ' beauti- 
fol and good.' 

CXŁiy. From these priests I leamed that the in- 
diyiduals whom these figures represented, so far from 
possessing any divine attributes, had all been what we 
haye described : but in the times which preceded^ im- 
mortal beings ^ had reigned in Egypt ; that they had 
communication with men, and had uniformly one su- 
perior ; that Orus,' whom the Oreeks cali Apollo, was 



1 M. Larcher says that all goyemments were at first tbeo- 
cratio, and afterwards became monarchie and democratic. In 
the theocratic form the priests goyerned alone, who also pre- 
seryed a considerable influence in monarchies and repubucs. 
What preyents our supposing that Eg^ptwas goyerned many 
thoasand years by priests ; and that this goyemment, ia 
reality theocratic, was named from that deity to whom the 
high-priest who enjoyed the soyereign authority attached 
himself? 

S Acoording to Flutarch, the Egyptians held two princi- 
ples, one gooa, the otber eyil. The good principle consisted 
of three persona, father, mother and son : Osiria was the 
father, Isis the mother, and Orus the son. The bad principle 
was Typhon : Osiris, stńctly speaking, was synonymous with 
reason ; Typhon the passions, without reason. — T. 

The notion of a Trinity, morę or less remoyed from the 
purity of the Christian faith, is found to haye been a leading 
principle in all the ancient schools of philosophy, aad vcl^^ 
religions of almost all nations ; and triicea oi %si «aiV^ -<^Q>\raS»x 
heliefofit appear eyen in the aboimti&AAe t\Xa% cA. \^^^Nswqj^ 
worship, The worship of a Trinity ia txac^^ t*^ «ł ^-k^w. vł^ 
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tbe lait of these ; he was the fon of OsiriS; and, after 
he had expeUed Typhon,^ himaelf succeeded to the 
tkrone : it ia alao to be obsenred, that in tbe Gre^ 
tongue Osiris ia synonymous witb Baccbus. ^ 

CKŁY. Tbe Grecka conaider Herculea, Baccbus, 
and Pan, aa tbe youngest of tbeir deities : but Egypt 
esteema Pan aa tbe most aneient of tbe goda, and erea 
of tboae eigbt wbo are accounted tbe firat. Hercules 
was among tbose of tbe second rank in point of anti- 
quity, and one of tboae called tbe twelve gods. Bac- 
cbus was of tbe tbird rank, and among tboae wbom 
tbe tweWe prodoced. I baye before apecified tbe 
uumber of yeara wbicb tbe Egyptians reckon from tbe 
time of Hercules to tbe reign of Amaaia: from tbe 
time of Pan a still morę distant period is reckoned ; 
from Baccbus, tbe youngest of all, to tbe time of 
Amasis, is a period, tbey say, of fifteen tbousand 
years. On tbia subject tbe Egyptians baye no doubts, 
for they profess to baye always computed the years, 
and kept written accounts of tbem witb tbe minutest 

than that of Fbito or Fytbagoras, or eyen of Mosea. — Biskcf 
Horsley. 

1 Typhon, as the principia of eril, was always inclined to 
it; all bad passions, diseases, tempests, and earthąnakes, 
were imputed to him. Like the untutored Indiana and 
sayages, the Egyptians paid adoration toTyphon from fear: 
they consecrated to him the hippopotamus, the crocodile, and 
the ass. According to Jabłoński, the word Typbon is de- 
riyed from Theu a wind, and phou pemicioos. 

To Osiris is ascribed the introduction of the rine ; ' and 
where,' says Mr. Bryant, * that was not adapted to the soil, 
be showed the people the way to make winę of harley/ — T. 

The Greeks considered Osiris the same person as BacchuB, 

becaase they discorered a great resemblance hetween the 

fables related of Bacchus and the traditions of the Egyptians 

concerning Osiris. Leaiued men of modern times haye be- 

Ueved that Isuien, one o£ t\v^ \\it^«> ^\V\Ta\Jvfe^ Na '•^liom the 

Indians now pay adoTt)ttiot\, \a \^* wvcS»£i\^i\sv&\\i^\."<SKa. 

ramaina to be proveA. — LatcWr. 
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accnracy. From Baccłms, who u said to be the son 
of Semele, the danghter of Cadmus, to the present 
time is one thousand six hnndred years ; from Her- 
cules, the reputed son of Alcmena, is nine hundred 
years ; and from Pan, whom the Greeki^ cali the son 
of Penelope and Mercury, is eight hundred years, 
before which time was the Trojan war. 

CXLVI. On this subject I hare giren my own opi- 
nion, leaying it to my readers to deterraine for them« 
sclres. I€ tbese deities had been known in Greece, 
and then grown old, like Hercule» the son of Amphi- 
tryon, Bacchus the son of Semele, and Pan the son of 
Penelope, it might have been asserted of them, that 
althongh mortals, they possessed the names of those 
deities known in Greece in the times which preceded. 
Of Bacchns the Greek s affirm, that as soon as he was 
bom JoYO inclosed him in his thigh, and carried him 
to Nysa, a town of Ethiopia beyond Egypt : with re- 
gard to the nativity of Pan they haye no tradition 
among them; from all which I am conrinced that 
these deities were the last known among the Greeks, 
and that they datę the period of their nativity from 
the precise time that their names came amongst them :-* 
the Egyptians are of the same opinion. 

CXŁyiI. I shall now gire some account of the 
internal history of Egypt ; to what I leamed from the 
natiyes themselyes, and the Information of strangers, 
I ahall add what I myself beheld. At the death of 
their soyereign, the priest of Yulcan, the Egyptians 
recoyered their freedom ; but aa they could not liye 
without kings, they chose twelye, among whom they 
diyided the diiTerent districts of Egypt. These princes 
connected themselyes. with each other b^ ml^^recAs.- 
jiagea, engaging solemnly to ptomo^A V!li<ć\^ «K^Tfi:t&Ks^ 
iaterest, and nerer to engage in aii^ ac\3^ ol wrc«s»5» 
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policy. The principal motiye of their union was to 
guard against the declaration of an oracie, which had 
said, that whoever among them should offer in the 
tempie of Yulcan a libation from a brazen yessel, 
should be sole soyereign of Egypt ; and it is to be 
remembered tbat they assembled indifferently in eyery 
tempie. 

CXŁyiII. It was the resolution of them all to 
leaye behind them a common monument of their 
famę : — with this yiew, beyond the lakę M oeńs, near 
the city of crocodiles,^ they constructed a labyrinth,' 

1 We are ignorant of the real name of this city ; it is very 
probable tbat it was csdled from the word Champsis, whicb 
according to our author was the Egyptian term for crocodile. 
— Larcher* 

2 Diodorus says this was built as a sepulchre for Mendes ; 
Strabo, that it was near the sepulchre of the king that built 
it, wbich was probably Imandes. Fomponius Mela speaks of 
it as built by Psammitichus ; but as Menes or Imandes is 
mentioned by several, possibly he might be one of the twelve 
kings of greatest influence and authority, who might have 
the chief ordering and direction of this great building, and 
as a peculiar honor might have his sepulchre apart ^om the 
others. 

It was such an extraordinary building, that it is said Dae- 
dalus came to Egypt on purpose to see it, and built the 
labyrinth in Crete for King Minos on the model of this. See 
a minutę description of the labyrinth and tempie of the laby- 
rinth by Pococke. 

Amidst the ruins of the town of Caroun, the attention is 
particularly fixed by several narrow, Iow, and very long cells, 
which seom to have had no other use than of containing tt^^ 
bodies of the sacred crocodiles : these remains can only cor- 
respond with the labyrinth. Strabo, Herodotus, Ptolemy, all 
agree in placing the labyrinth beyond the city Arsinoe to- 
wards Libya, and on the bank of the Lakę Moeris, which is 
the precise situation of these ruins. 

Strabo's account of this place does not exactly accord with 

that of Herodotus, but it confirms it in generał. Strabo de- 

5crihes winding and vaT\owa ^^^^^.-c^e^ ^^ ^ti€ally contrived, 

tbat it was impossible to entei ijo^^ ot^a ^l >^c. ^N^VkK.^%,^x\si 

l6ave it when entered, wiO^out ^ c.u\^^,— ^amrxł. 
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whkh exceed8, I can truły say, all that has been said 

of it : whoeyer will take the trouble to compare them, 

.will find all the works of Greece much inferior to 

' ihia, both in regard to the workmanship and expeD8e. 

The temples of Ephesus and Samos may justly claim 

.admiration, and the pyramids may indiyidually be 

eompared to many of the magnificent structures of 

Greece ; but eyen these are inferior to the labyrinth. 

Jt is composed of twelye courts, all of which arc 

coYered ; thcir entrances are opposite to each other, 

8ix to the north and six to the south ; one wali incloses 

the whole ; the apartments are of two kinds ; there are 

fifteen hundred aboye the surface of the ground^ and 

.as many beneath ; in all three thougand. Of the for- 

mer I speak from my own knowlege and obseryation ; 

of the latter from the information I receiyed. The 

JBgyptians who had the care of the subterraneous 

apartments would not suffer me to see them^ and the 

The architect who should be employed to make a plan of 
the labyrinth, from the description of Herodotus, would fiad 
himself greatly embarrassed. We cannot form an idea of the 
parts which composed it ; and as the apartments were then 
80 differentl^ formed from ou^s, what was not obscure in the 
time of our author, is too much so for us at present. M. Lar- 
cher proceeds in an attempt to describe its architectare ; and 
informs the reader that he conceiyea the cdurts must haye 
been in the style of the hotel de Soubise. 

There were anciently four celebrated labyrinths ; one in 
^Iicyptj asecond in Crete, a third at Lemnos, and a fou^ 
erected by Porsenna in Tuscany. That at Lemnos is described 
in yery high terms by Pliny. 

Labyrinth, in its original sense, means any perplezed and 
twisted place. In its figurfltiye sense it is applied to anT 
obscure or complicated question, or to any argument which 
leares us where we first set out. 

The construction of the labyrinth has been imputed to 
.many difierent persons, on which account the learned h8.v^ 
supposed that there were morę labyńnt\va \\i«xv cjraa, '\\i.^S. 
this was not the case is satisfactorily "pioy^^ \il \ax<2«k«Ł va.^ 
rerjr elaborate note,^ T, 
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reason they alleged was, that in these were preseryed 
tbe sacred crocodiles, and the bodies of the kings who 
constructed the labyrinth : of these therefore I pre- 
sume not to speak ; but the npper apartments I mjself 
examined, and I pronounce them among the greatest 
elTorts of human industry and art. Tbe almost infi- 
nite nnmber of winding passages through the different 
conrts excited my warmest admiration : from spacions 
halls I passed through smaller apartments, and from 
them again to large and magnificent conrts, ahnost 
withont end. The ceilings and walls are all of marble, 
the latter richly adorned with the finest senlpture ; 
around each court are pillars of the whitest and most 
polished marble : at the point where the labyrinth ter- 
minates stands apyramid one hnndrcd and 8ixty cubits 
high, haying large figures of animals engraved on its out- 
side, and the entranee to it is by a subterraneous path. 
CXLIX. Wonderful as this labyrinth is, the lakę 
Moeris,* near which it stands, is still morę extraor- 
dinary ; the circumference of this is three thousand 

1 That the reader may compare what modem writers and 
travellers hare said on this subject, I shall place before him, 
from Larćher, Pococke, Norden, Savary, &c. what to me 
seems most worthy of attention. 

I shall first remark, that Herodotas, Diodorus, and Pompo- 
nius Mela, differ but little in opinion conceming its extent: 
according to the former it was four hundred and fifty miles in 
circumference, the latter says it was five hundred : the for- 
mer assert also that in some places it was three hundred feet 
deep. The design of it was probably to hinder the Nile from 
overf[owing the country too much, which was efiected by 
drawing off such a ąuantity of water, when it was appre- 
hended that there might be an inundation sufficient to hurt 
the land. The water, Pococke observes, is of a disagreeable 
muddy taste, and almost as salt as the sea, which ąuality it 
probahly contracts from. tl\e uitre that is in the earth, and the 
salt wbich ia every yeaTleC^-m^^iCi-cKw^. 
Tbe circumference of ib© \«iVe %.\. vi^^«^\. \ą^^ xam^"W 
jSfty leagues. Larcliet s^a w© tswxaX ^^^vai%miSłv \*^\^'tó.'?^^ 
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AX bmidred stadia, ot miy scboeni, which is the lengtli 
of EgTpt about the coast. Thia lakę stretcbea itself 
irom north to sonth, and in its deepest parts is two 
bundred cubits ; it is intirely the prodace of humaii 
industry, which indeed the work itself testifies, for in 
its centrę may be seen twa pyramids, each of whieh ia 
two hnndred cnbits abore and as many beneath the 
water; on the summit of each is a colossal statuę of 
marble in a sitting attitnde. The precise altitude of 
these pyramids is consequently four hnndred cubits : 
these four hnndred cubits, or one hundred orgjdie, 
are adapted to a stadium of six hnndred feet; an 
orgyia is six feet, or four cubits, for a foot is ionr 
pidms, and a cubit six. 

The waters of the łake are not supplied by springs : 
the ground which it occnpies is of itself remarkably 
dry, but it communicates by a secret channel with the 
Nile : for six months the lakę empties itself into the 

lakę itself and the canal of communication from the Nile ; 
that the former was the work of naturę, the latter of art. 
This canal, a most stupendous efbrt of art, is still intire ; it 
is called Bahr Yousoph, the riyer of Joseph, aocording to 
Sarary fotty leaeaes in length. There were two other canals 
with sluices at tneir mouths, from the lake to the rirer, which 
were altemately shut and opened when the Nile increased 
or decreased. This work united eyery adrantage, and snp- 
plied the deficiencies of a Iow inundation, bv letaining water 
which would uselessly hare been ezpendea in the sea. It 
was still morę benefieial when the increase of the Nile was 
too great, by receiring that superfinity which wonld hare 
preyented seed-time. 

Were the canal of Joseph cleansed, the ancient monnds re« 
paired, and the slaices restored, this lake might again serre 
the same purposes. — ^The pyramids describea by Herodotns 
no longer subsist, neither are they mentioned by Strabo* 

When it is considered that this was the work of an indiyf* 
dnal, and that its object was the adyanta^e and <^Qr(fi&st\.cA:^ 
numerous people, it most be agreed, witK "M.% ^v?«tx ^ '^sa^ 
3f<rn8, frbo eonatructed it, perfoTmed «k te mot^ ^^sctfsa^ 
work tban eitber the pyramids or theYibT^^'"**^* 
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Nile, and the remainiDg 8ix the Nile supplies the lakę. 
During the six months in which the waters of the lak« 
ebb, the fishery ^ which is here carried on fnrnishes 
the royal treasury with a talent of silrer' every day ; 
but as soon as the Nile begins to pour its waters into 
the lakę, it produces no morę than twenty minse. 

CL. Of this lakę the inhabitants affirm, that it has 
a subterraneous passage inclining inland towards the 
west to the mountains aboye Memphis, where it dis- 
charges itself into the Libyan sands. I was anxioiis 
to know what became of the earth,' which must some- 
where have necessarily been heaped up in the digging 
this lakę : as my search after it was fruitless, I madę 
inquiries conceruing it of those who lived nearer the 
lakę. I was the morę willing to believe, when they 
told me where it was carried, as I had before heard of 
a similar expedient nsed at Nineveh, an Assyrian city. 
Some robbers, who were solicitous to get possessionof 
the immense treasures of Sardanapalus king of Ni- 

1 Diodorus Siculus informs us, that in this lakę were found 
twenty-two difFerent sorts of fish, and that so great a quan- 
tity were caught, that the immense number of hands perpe- 
tually employed in salting them were hardly eaual to the 
work.— T. 

2 The silver which the fishery of this lakę produced was 
appropriated to find the ąueen with clothes and perftimes.— 
Lurcher. 

3 Herodotuś, whenhe viewed this lakę, might well be sur- 
prised at the account they gave him, that it was madę by 
art; and had reason to ask them what they did with the 
earth they dug out. But he seems to have too much credu- 
lity, in being satisfied when they told him that they carried 
the earth to the ]\ile, and so it was washed away by the 
river ; for it was very extraordinary to carry such a vast 
ąuantity of earth above ten miles from the nearest part of the 
lakę, and fifty or sixty from the farther parts, even though 
they might contrive water carriage for a great part of the 
n-ay, This 1 should ima^m© «b \\mi^ \ife^citi\ \s<Ł\\ft€^ even if 

the lakę were no largei tYia,iv\t \a ^\. ^t^^«wX.-, ^^\.S&;>x^«iSB\ 
be ńfty miles long audteubio^d.— Pococke* 
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neyek, which were deposited in subterraneous apart- 
ments, began from the place where they liyed to dig 
under ground, in a direction towards them. Haying 
taken the most accurate measurement, they continued 
their minę to the palące of the king : as night ap- 
proached they regularly emptied the earth into the 
Tigris, which flows near Nineyeh, and at length ac- 
complished their purpose. A plan intirely similar was 
executed in Egypt, except that the work was hera 
carried on not by night but by day ; the Egyptians 
threw the earth into the Nile, as they dug it from the 
trench ; thus it was regularly dispersed, and this, as 
they told me, was the process of the lake^s formation. 
CLI. These twelye kings were eminent for the jus-^ 
tice of their administration. On a certain occasion 
they, were offering sacrifice in the tempie of Yulcan, 
and on the last day of the festiyal were about to make 
the accustomed libation ; for this purpose the chief 
priest handed to them the golden cups used on these 
solemnities ; but he mistook the number, and instead 
of twelye gaye only eleyen. Psammitichus, who was 
the last of them, not haying a cup, took off his helmet,* 
which happened to be of brass, and from this poured 
his libation. The otłier princes wore helmets in com- 
mon, and had then^ on the present occasion, so that 
the circumstance of this one king haying and using 
his was accidental and innocent. Obserying, howByer, 
this action of Psammitichus, they remembered the 
prediction of the oracie, ' that he among them who 

1 It is certain that the ancients madę use of their helmets 
on yarious occasions ; whenever any thing was to be decided 
by lots, the lots were cast into a helmet ; and as they appear 
Tery obyious for such a purpose, somany iTvataiiic,ft^ Ssi «CiSJvKU\. 
writers occar ofeoldierB drmking out o{ them. 
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•honld pour a libation ftom a Immi TaMel slioald be 
sole aioiiaich of Egypt.' Tlwy ninately iiiv«etigilei 
the małter, and beiag latiiied tkat this aetion frf 
Peammitichiii waa intirely the effbct of aoódent, tiiey 
conld not think him worAy of death ; they Bererthe- 
leet depiired him of a eonnderable part of hit power, 
and confined him to the manhy parte of the country, 
forbidding him to leare this ńtnationy or to commn- 
nicate with the rest of Egypt. 

CUI. This PsMomitichas had formorly fled to 
Syria, firom Sabacos the Ethiopisn, who had killed 
his father Necos : when the Ethiopian, tenrified by tbe 
yińon, had abandoned his dominioBSy those Egyptians 
who tiTed near Sais had solicited Psammitichns to 
return. He was now a seoond time diiren into eiile 
amongst the fens, by the eleren kings, irom this dr- 
cnmstance of the braaen helmet. He felt the strongeit 
resentment for the injnry, and determined to ayenge 
himself on his persecntors ; he sent therefore to the 
oracie of Łatona, at Butos, which has among tbe 
Egyptians the highest character for yeracity. He was 
informed that the sea shonld ayenge his caiise by pro* 
ducing brazen figores of men» He was little inclined 
to belieye that such a circumstanoe could eyer occor; 
but 8ome time afterwards, a łxy[y of lonians and 
Carians, who had been engaged in a yoyage of plon- 
der, were compelled by distress to touch at Egypt : 
they landed in brazen armor. Some Egyptians has- 
tened to inform Psammitichns in his marshes of this 
incident ; and as the messenger had neyer before seen 
persons so armed, he said, that some brazen men had 
arisen from the sea, and were plundering the conntry. 
He instantly coneeiyed this to be the accomplishment 
of the oracle'8 prećiction, %ł4 «tL\«t^ Vd*» iSAaaisAe 
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witli tfae strangers, engaging them by splendid pin>- 
miaea to assist him : with them and his Egyptian ad- 
łierents he yaoąuislied the eleyen kingi. 

CUII. After he thus became sole sorereign of 
Egypt, he built at Memphis the yestibule of the tem- 
pie of Yulcan, which is towards the south ; opposite 
to this he erected an . edifice for Apis, in which he is 
kept when publicly exhibited : it is supported by 
colossal figures twelye cubits high^ which serye as 
columns ; the whole of the building is richly deoo- 
rated with sculpture. Apis in the langnage of Greece 
is Epaphus. 

CŁIY. In acknowlegement of the assistaoce he had 
receiyed, Psammitichus cońferred on the lonians and 
Carians certain lands, which were termed the Camp, 
immediately opposite to ęach other, and separated by 
the Nile : he fulfiUed also his other engagements witii 
them, and intrusted tp their care sorae Egyptian chil- 
dren, to be instructed in the Greek language, from 
whom come those who in Egypt act as interpretera. 
This districty which is near Ihe sea, somewhat below 
Bubastis, at the Pelusian mouth of the Nile^ was in- 
habited by the lonians and Carians for a considerable 
time. At a succeeding period Amasis, to ayail himself 
of their assistance against the Egyptians, remdyed 
them to Memphis. Siace the time of their first set- 
tleiaent in Egypt they haye preseryed a constant com* 
mufliication with Greece, so that we haye a perfect 
knowlege of Egyptian affairs from the reign of Psam- 
mitichus. They were the first foreigners whom the 
Egyptians receiyed among them : within my remem'' 
brance, in the places which they formerly occnpied, 
the docks for their ships, and yestiges of their lmiVl- 
ings might be seen. 

CLV, Of tbe Egyptian orade 1 ^ay^ sęc^Yeti ^-^ 
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ready, but it so well deseryes attention, that I shall 
expatiate still farther od the subject. It is sacred to 
Łatona, and, as I haye before said, in a large city 
called Butos, at the Sebennitic mouth of the Nile, ta 
approached from the sea. In this city staiids a tempie 
of Apollo and Diana ; that of Latona, whence the 
oracular Communications are madę, is very magni- 
ficent, haying porticos forty cubits high. What most 
excited my admiration was the shrine of the goddess ;* 
it was of one solid stone, haying equal sides ; the 
length of each was forty cubits ; the roof is of another 
solid stone, no less than four cubits in substance. 

CŁYI. Of all the things which here excite atten- 
tion, this shrine is, in my opinion, the most to be 
admired. Next to this is the island of Chemmis, 
which is near the tempie of Łatona, and stands in a 
deep and spacious lakę ; the Egyptians affirm it to be 
a floating island :^ I did not wdtness the fact, and was 

1 Tliis onormous rock, two hundred and forty feet in cir- 
cumłerence, was brouglit from a ąuarry in the isle of Philje, 
neur tlio cataracts, on rafts, for the space of two hundred 
h^apuos, to its destined place, and without contradiction was 
tlie heaviest weiglit ever moved by human powor. Many 
tliousand worknien, according to history, were tliree years 
employed in taking it to its place of destination. — Saiary, 

The grand and sublime ideas which the ancients enter- 

tained on suhjocts of architectiire, and other monuments of 

art, almost exce('d our powers of description. Tliis before us 

is a most extraordinary effort of human industry and power; 

but it appears minutę and trifling, compared witli an under- 

tuking of a nian uamed Stesicrates, proposed to Alexander, 

and recorded by Plutarch. Ile oftered to convert Mount 

Atlios into a statuę of that prince. This would have been 

in circunifprence no less than one hundred and twonty miles, 

in height ten. The left arm of Alexander was to be the base 

of a city, capable of containing ten thousand inhabitants. 

The right band was to hołd an urn, from which a river was to 

emptv itself into the sea. — T. 

2 lam ignorant wbethet C\iemIKv^>aaa%^I«t\^^«u<^^^vw^^c^ą^ 

i^7ai2d. The Greeks pielen^i \\i^^. ^^^^^ ^^^^-^^^ ^^sa.-^^^- 
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astonished to hear that such a thing exi8ted. In this 
iflland is a large edifice sacred to Apollo, haying three 
altars, and surrounded by palma, the natural prodnce 
of the soil. There are also great yańeties of other 
plants, some of whicli produce fruit, others are barren. 
The circumstance of this island^s floating the Egyp- 
tians thus explain : it was once fixed and immoTable, 
when Łatona, who has eyer been esteemed one of the 
eight primary diyinities, dwelt at Butos. Haring 
receiyed Apollo in trust from Isis, she consecrated 
and presenred him in this island, which, according to 
their account, now floats. This happened when Ty- 
phon, earnestly endeayoring to discoyer the son of 
Osiris, came here. Their tradition says, that ApoUo 
and Diana were the offspring of Bacchus and Isis,, and 
that Łatona was their nurse and preseryer. Apollo, 
Ceres, and Diana, the Egyptians respectiyely cali 
Orus, Isis, and Bubastis. From this alone, iEschy- 
lus,' son of Euphorion, took his account, the first poet 
who repręsented Diana as the daughter of Ceres, and 
referred to this the circumstance of the island's floating. 
CŁYII. Psammitichus reigned in Egypt fifty-four 

suaded they only inyented that fable from the recital of 
Egyptians settled amongst them ; and that they attributed to 
Delos, the birthplace of Apollo, what the Egyptians related 
of Chemmis, the place of retreat to their Apollo. A rock two 
thousand toises long could not float on the waves > but the 
Greeks, who dearly loved the maryellous, did not ezamine 
things 80 closely. —Larc/i«r. 

1 J his was doubtless in some piece not come down to us. 
Pausanias says also, that ^schylus, son of Euphorion, was 
the first who communicated to the Greeks the Egyptian his- 
tory j that Diana was the daughter of Ceres, and not of Ła- 
tona. — LarcKer, 

The same remark is madę by Yalckenaer, in We€.%«\\T!k.<^Ł 
edition of Herodotus. But all are \m\ted \ii\!i[ie> ov^mc>\i., "Ooa^ 
Pausanias madę bia remark from. this p«lB««^%« oi "N^«t^^Q>\>aa.« 

— t: 

"ER.^ VOL. 1. "^ 
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years, twenty-nine of whicli He consumed in tlie ńege 
of a great city of Syria, wbich he afterwards took ; 
the name of this place was Asotus. I know not tbat 
any town ever,su8tained so long and obstinate a siege. 
CLYIII. Psammiticbus had a son, wbose name was 
Necos, by whom he was succeeded in his authority. 
This prince first commenced that canal' leading to tbe 
Red Sea, which Darius, king of Persia, afterwards 
continued. The length of this canal is equal to a four 
days' Toyage, and it is wide enough to admit two tri- 
remes abreast. The water enters it from the Nile, a 
little aboye the city Bubastis: it terminated in the 
Red Sea, not far from Patumos, an Arabian town. 
They began to sink this canal ią that part of Egypt 
which is ne^rest Arabia. Contiguous to it is a moun- 
taiu which stretches towards Memphis, and contains 
ąuarries of stone. Commencing at the foot of this, it 
extends from west to east, through a considerable tract 
of country, and where a mountain opens to the south 
is discharged into the Arabian gulf» From the northem 



1 The account given by Diodoras Siculus is this : — The 
canal reacliing from the Pelusian mouth of the Nile to the 
Sinus Arabicus and the Red Sea was madę by hands, Necos, 
the son of Psammiticbus, was the first that attempted it, and 
after him Darius the Persian carried on the work something 
farther, but left it at length unfinished ; for be was informed 
by some, that in thus digging through the isthmus he would 
cause Egypt to be deluged, for they showed him that the Red 
Sea was higher than the land of Egypt. Afterwards Ptołemy 
the Second finished the canal, and in the most proper place 
contrived a sluice for confining the water, which was opened 
when they wanted to sail through, and was immediately 
closed again, the use of it answering extremely well the de- 
sign. The river flowing through this canal is called the Pto- 
leni?Qiin, from tlie name of its author. Where it discharges 
itsehinto the sea it\vtva 3l cv\.^ im^a^^ Kxi\xvci^. OCthis canal 
A'orden remarks tbat \\e v>a.s wivck\i\ft\o ^\%c,ckN<et '<5s\^ ^sas^^^.'^ 
tracę, either in ibe town oiYAem^oT \:cw^^^^"«w^w^\.^^aN.^. 
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to the Southern, or, as it is generally called, the Red 
Sea, the shortest passage is orer Mount Cassius, which 
diyides Egypt from Syria, from whence to the Arabian 
gulf are a thousand stadia. The way by the canal, on 
account of the diiferent circuniflexions, is considerably 
longer. In the prosecution of this work, under Necos, 
no less than one hundred and twenty thousand Egyp- 
tians perished. He at length desisted from his under- 
taking, being admonished by an oracie that all his 
labor would tum to the adyantage of a barbarian; 
and it is to be obserred that the £g3rptians term all 
barbarians who speak a lang^age different from their 
own. 

CŁIX. As soon as Necos discontinued his labors 
with respect to the canal, he turned all his thoughts to 
military enterprises. He built ressels of war, both on 
the Northern Ocean, and in that part of the Arabian 
gulf which is near the Red Sea. Yestiges of his nayal 
undertakings are still to be seen. His fleets were oc- 
casionally employed, but he also by land conquered 
the Syrians in an engagement near the town of Mag- 
dolum, and after his yictory obtained possession of 
Cadytis,* a Syrian city. The vest which he wore when 
he got this yictory he consecrated to Apollo, and sent 
to the Milesian Brauchidae. After a reign of seyen- 
teen years, he died, leaying the kingdom to his son 
Psammis. 



1 The city of Cadytis could be no other than Jerusalem. 
Ilerodotus afterwards describes this to be a mountainóus city 
in Palestine, of the bigness of Sardis. There could be no 
other equal to Sardis but Jerusalem. It is certain from Scrip- 
ture, that after this battle Necos did take Jerusalem, for he 
was there when he madę Jehoiakim kin^j^, — See PTvdea\ja, Cw^- 
nect. i. 56, 57, 

D'AnviUe aho considers Cadytis aa 3eiu^^«ta., ^ow^ga. 
soae autbora dissent. 
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CŁX. During the reign of this prince some ambas- 
sadors airiyed in Egypt from the Eleans. This people 
boasted that the establishment of the Olympic games 
possessed every excellence, and was not surpassed 
even by the Egyptians, though the wisest of mankind. 
On their arrival, they explained the motires of their 
journey ; in conseąuence of which the prince calleda 
meeting of the wisest of his subjects : at this assembly 
the Eleans descńbed the particular regulations they 
had established ; and desired to know if the Eg3rptians 
could recommend any impi*oyement. Afler some de- 
liberation, the Egyptians inąuired wbether their fel- 
low-citizens were permitted to contend at these games. 
They were informed in reply, that all the Greeks 
without distinctioń were suffered to contend. The 
Egyptians obserred, that this must of course lead to 
injustice, for it was impossible not to favor their 
fellow-citizens in preference to strangers. If there- 
fore the object of their voyage to Egypt was to render 
their regulations perfect, they should suffer only stran- 
gers to contend in their games, and particularly ex- 
clude the Eleans. 

CLXI. Psammis reigned but six years; he mada 
an expedition to Ethiopia, and died soon afterwards. 
He was succeeded by his son Apries, who, next to his 
grandfather Psammitichus, was fortunate beyond all 
his predecessors, and reigned five and twenty years. 
Ile madę war on Sidon, and engaged the king of Tyre 
in battle by sea. I shall briefly mention in this place 
the calamities which afterwards befell him ; but shall 
discuss them morę fully when I treat of the Libyan 
affairs. Apries having sent an army against the Cy- 
reneans, receWed a se^eie c\i^tV. Thia misfortune the 

Egyptiar\s ascribed to \vvs ov^^^^\.Ci^ ^«vv^^^r\\ ^ksA. 

imagining themselyes mw^ed o\x\ iw ^^^\x\iRj^^^^As.- 
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Yolted from his authońty. They supposed his views 
were, by destroying them, to secure his tyranny over 
the rest of their country. The fńends therefore of 
such as had been slain, with those who returned in . 
safety, openly rebelled. 

CŁXII. On discoyery of this Apries sent Amasis to 
soothe the malcontents. Whilst this officer was per- 
suading them to desist from their purpose, an Egyptian 
standing behind him placed a helmet on his head,* 
saying that by this act he had madę him king. The 
sequcl proVed that Amasis was not averse to the deed ; 
for as soon as thę rebels had declared him king, he 
prepared to march against Apries : on intelligence of 
this eyent, the king sent Patarbemis, one of the most 
faithful of those who yet adhered to him, with direc- 
tions to bring Amasis idiye to his presence. Arriying 
where he was, he called to Amasis, desiring him to 
obey the king ; this, Amasis replied he had long de- 
termined to do, that Apries should haye no reason to 
complain of him, for he would soon be with him, and 
bring others also. Of the purport of this answer 
Patarbemis was well aware ; taking therefore parti- 
cular notice of the hostile preparations of the rebels, 
he returned, intending instantly to inform the king of 
his danger. Apries, when he saw him, without hear- 
ing him speak, as he did not bring Amasis, ordered 
his nose and ears to be cut o£f. The Egyptians of 
his party, incensed at this treatment of a man much 
and deseryedly respected, immediately went over to 
Amasis. 

CŁXIII. Apries on this put himself at the head of 
his lonian and Carian auxiliaries, who were with him 
to the amount of thirty thousand mew, ^lti^l Tci^id^^^^ 

i Tbe helmet in Egypt was the dia\iac\iou oi xo'^'8i^^'"^ • 
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against the Egyptiang. Departing from Sais, where 
he had a magnificent palące, he proceeded against his 
subjectfl ; Amasis also prepared to meet his master and 
the foreigii mercenaries. The two armies met at Mo- 
memphis, and madę ready for battle. 

CŁXrV. The Egyptians are diyided into seyen 
classes.* These are the priests, the military, herds- 
men, swineherds, tradesmen, interpreters, and pilots. 
They take their names from their professions. Egypt 
is diyided into proyinces^ and the aoldiers, from those 
which they inhabit, are called Calasiries and Hermo- 
tybies. 

CŁXy. The Hermotybian district contains Busiris, 
Sais, Chemmisy Papremis, the island of Prosopis, and 
part of Natho ; which places, at the highest calcula- 
tioD, futnish one hundred and sixty thousand Hermo- 
tybians. These, ayoiding all mercantile employments, 
folio w the profession of arms.^ 

1 Theindians are diyided into foar principal castes, eacb of 
which is again subdiyided. — Bramins, the military, laborers 
and artisans. — T, 

It is observable of the Iberians, that they were diyided into 
difterent castes, each of which had its proper function. The 
rank and oflfice of every tribe were heredifary and unchange- 
able. This rule of invariable distinction prevailed nowhere 
else except in India and in Egypt. — Bryant, 

2 With the foUowing remark of M. Larcher the heart of 
every Englishman must be in unison. To hear a native of 
France arów an abhorrence of despotism, and a warm attach- 
ment to liberty, has, till within a late period, been a most 
nnusnal circiimstance. On the subject of standing armies. 
nothing perhaps has been written with greater energy and 
effect than by Mr. Moyle. 

' Every country,' says M. Larcher, * which encourages a 

standing army of foreigners, and where the profession of arms 

is the road to the highest honors, is either enslayed, or on the 

point of being so. ¥oTe^ii^o\A\ex%vQ.%.\:m.8 are never so much 

the defenders of tbe citizeiia, «La \>£i% ?k.\A-crtA'a.i\\& ^InJwł ^a^ijot. 

to noble aćtions, weakena ^ti^ ^^^^x^^. ^^^'s^ ^s.^«v^^>«Vv^ 
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CLXVI. The Calasirians inhabit Thebes, Bubastis, 
Apthis, Tanis, Mendes, Sebennis, Athńbis, Phar- 
bcethis, Thmuis, Onuphis, Anysis, and Mycephoris, 
which is an island opposite to Bubastis. In their most 
perfect state of population these places fumish two 
hundred and fifty thousand men. Neither must tbese 
follow mechanic employments, but the son regularly 
succeeds the father^ in a military life. 

forms a union betwixt the prince and his subjects, ceases id 
be the same, and the real defence of the state can no longer 
be Tigorous. Of this Egypt is a proof: its despots, not satis* 
fied with the national troops, always ready for senrice, had 
recourse to foreign mercenaries. They were depressed, and 
passed vrith little difficulty under the dominion of the Per- 
sians, afterwards nnder that of Greece and of Romę, of the 
Mamelukes, and the Turks. The tyrant could not be loyed by 
his slaves, and without the love of his subjects, the prince 
totters on his throne, and is ready to fali when he thinks his 
situation the most secure.^ 

' Ąmongst men/ says iEschines, ' there are three sbrts of 
' goyemments, monarchie, oligarchie, and republican. Monar- 
chiesandoligarchiesare goyerned by the caprice of those who 
hare the management of affairs, republicsby established laws. 
Know then, O Athenians ! that a free people preserve their 
liberty and lires by the laws, monarchies and oligarchies by 
tyranny and a standing army.' 

To the abore I cańnot resist the inclination 1 have to add 
from Mr. Moyle the underwritten : 

' The Israelites, Athenians, Corinthians, Achaians, Lace- 
daemonians, Thebans, Samnites, and Homans, nonę of them, 
when they kept their liberty, were ever known to maintain 
any soldier in constant pay within their cities, or eyer suf- 
fered any of their subjects to make war their profession, well 
knowing that the sword and so^ereignty always march band 
in band.'— T. 

1 We know rery well that nothing is morę injurious to the 
police or municipal constitution of any city or colony, than 
the forcing of a particular trade ; nothing morę dangerous than 
the overpeopling any manufacture, or multiplying the traders 
and dealers of whaterer rocation, beyond their natnral ^t<^j- 

Jortion, and the public demand. 15 o^ \\.\k»>w^Xka^^^ ^V"vsv 
'fypt, the mother Jand of supeTStition, l\i«A. ^^ ^oras^^A ^» 
tam artŹBta were by law obliged alwa^a lo ioYio^ ^^ «8ss^^ 's^^- 
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CLXVII. I am not able to decide whether the 
Greeks borrowed this last-mentioned custom from the 
Egyptians, for I have also seen it observed in varioufl 
parts of Thrace, Scythia, Persia, and Lydia. It seems 
indeed to be an established prejudice, eyen among na- 
tions the least refined, to consider mechanics and their 
descendants in the lowest rank of citizens, and to 
e steem those as the most noble who were of no pro- 
fession ; annexing the highest degrees of honor to 
the exercise of arms. This idea prerails throughont 
Greece, but morę particularly at Łacedsemon ; the 
Corinthians howerer do not hołd mechanics in dis- 
esteem. 

CŁXyiII. The soldiers and the priests are the only 
ranks in Egypt who are honorably distinguished ; 
these, each of them, receive from the public a portion 
of ground of twelve aeres, free from all taxes. Each 
acre contains a hundred Egyptian cubits, wiiich are 
the same as so many cubits of Samos. Besides this, 
the military enjoy in their turns other adyantages: 
one thousand Calasirians and as many Hermotybians 
are every year on duty as the king*s guards ; whilst 
on this service, in addition to their assignments of 
land, each man has a daily allowance of ńye pounds 
of bread, two of beef, with four arusteres^ of winę. 

CLXIX. Apries with his auxiliaries, and Amasis at 
the head of the Egyptians, met and fought at Momem- 

ing with their father, — See Lord Shaftesbury's Miscellaneous 
Rejlections. 

Before the invention of letters, mankind may be said to 
have been perpetually in their infancy, as the arts of one age 
or country generally died with their possessors. Whence 
arose the policy which still continaes in Indostan, of ohliging 
the son to practise the pio^essiow o€ his father. — See notes to 
a poem, called The Lores of the PlauU,^.^. 
1 Jiesychius makes tlie me?^a\łx^ «»Qm«^V^.\.\^^"8l^ia«sl'^Vs^.. 
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p&is. The mercenańes displayed great yalor ; but 
being much inferior in number, were ultiinately de- 
feated. Of the permanence of his authority Apries 
is said to haye entertained so high an opinion, that he 
conceiyed it not to be in the power eyen of a deity to 
ethrone him. He was howeyer conąuered and tsJLen 
prisoner ; after his captiyity he was conducted to Sais, 
to what was formerly his own, but then the palące of 
Amasis. He was here confined for some time, and 
treated by Amasis with much kindness and attention. 
But the Egyptians soon began to reproach him for 
preserying a person who was their common enemy, 
and he was induced to deliyer up Apries to their 
power. They strangled ' and afterwards buried him 
in the tomb of his ancestors, which stands in the tem- 
pie of Minerya, on the left side of the yestibule. In 
this tempie the inhabitants of Sais buried all the 
princes who were of their proyince, but the tomb of 
Amasis is morę remote from the building than that of 
Apries and his ancestors. 

CŁXX. In the area before this tempie stands a 
large marble edifice magnificently adomed with obe- 
lisks in the shape of palm trees, with yarious other 

1 It is to this prince, whom, as I before mentioned, the 
Scriptures denote by the name of Fharaoh Hophra, that the 
follow^ing passages allude. 

' The land of Egypt shall be desolate and waste, and they , 
shall know that I am the Lord : because he hath said^ The 
river is minę, and I have madę it. 

' Behold, therefore, I am against thee, and against thy 
riyers, and I will make the land of Egypt utterly waste and 
desolate/ — Ezekiel, xxix. 9, 10. 

' Thus saith the Lord, I will giye Fharaoh Hophra, king of 
Egypt, into the hand of his enemies, and into the hand of 
them that seek his life.' — Jeremiah, xliy. 9. 

See also Jeremiah, xliii, xliv, x\v •, 'EixeV\^, xsxł, ^ks3.> 
xxjd, xxxii. In the person -of Apiiea «iV\ \Saft^^ ^T«\jŁfe^«^ 
were accompliahed, — See also Prideatwc Conuect»'\«^^* 
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ornamentfl ; in this are two doors, formiDg an entrance 
to tlie iDonumeDt. They haye also at Sais the tomb 
'of a certain personage whom I do not think myself 
permitted to specify. It is behind tbe tempie of Mi- 
nery a, and is continued the whole length of tbe wali 
of that building. Around this are many large obe- 
lisks, near which is a lakę, whose banks are lincd with 
stone ; it is of a circular form, and, as I should tbink, 
as large as that of Delos, which is called Trochoeides. 
CŁXXI. On this lakę are represented by night the 
accidents which happened to him whom I dare not 
name : the Egyptians cali them their mysteries. Con- 
cerning these, at the same time that I confess mysell* 
sufficiently informed, I feel myself compelled to be 
silent. Of the ceremonies also in honor of Ceres, 
which the Greeks cali Thesmophoria,' I may not yen- 
ture to speak farther than the obligations of religion 
will allow me. Theywere brought from Egypt by the 
daughters of Danaus, and by them revealed to the 
Pelasgian women : but when the tranqiullity of the 

1 These mystertes were celebrated at stated seasons of the 
year, with solemn shows, and a great pomp of machinery, 
which drew a mighty concourse to them from all countries. 
L. Crassus, the great orator, happened to come two days 
after they were over, and would gladly have persuaded Ihe 
magistrates to renew them ; but not being able to prevail, 
left the city in disgust. This shows how cautious they were 
of making them too cheap. The shows are supposed to have 
represented heaven, heli, elysium, purgatory, and all that 
related to the futurę state of the dead : being contrived to 
inculcate morę sensibly, and exemplify the doctrines de- 
livered to thą initiated, As they were a proper subject for 
poetry, so they are freąuently alluded to by the ancient poets. 
This confirms also the probability of that ingenious comment 
which the author of the Divine Legation has given in the 
sixth hook of the iEneid, Yrhete Yirgil, as he observes, in 
(lescńhing the descent iivto \ift^V/\^\>M\. Vt^cv&.% «v\.\,va their 
genuine order the seyeral aceiie^ oi ^Xl^'SX^^^i\sMWi>^v^i^'^o-- 
i?/^V/^/^/(7w'5 Life of Cicero. 
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Peloponnesus was disturbed by the Dorians, and the 
ancient inhabitants expelled, these rites were insen- 
sibly negłected or forgotten. The Arcadians, who re- 
tained their' odginał habitations, were the only people 
who preserved them. 

CŁXXII. Such being the fate of Apries, Amasis, 
who was of the city of Siuph, in the district of Sais, 
succeeded to the throne. At the commencement of 
his reign the Egyptians, remembeńng his plebeian 
origin,^ held him in contempt ; but his mild conduct 
and political sagacity afterwards conciliated their affec- 
tions. Among other yaluables which he possessed was 
a gold yessel, in which he and his guests were accus- 
tomed to spit, and wash their feet : of the materials of 
this he madę a statuę of some god, which he placed in 
the most conspicuous part of the city. The Egyptians, 
assembling before it, paid it diyine honors ; on hear- 
ing which the king caUed them together, and informed 
them that the image they thus yenerated was madę of 
a yessel of gold which he and they had formerly used 
for the 'most unseemly purposes. He afterwards ex- 
plained to them the similar circumstances of his own 
fortunę ; who, though formerly a plebeian was now 
their soyereign, and intitled to their reyerence. By 
such means he secured their attachment, as well as 
their submissiye obedience to his authority. 

CŁXXIII. The same prince thus regulated his 
time : from the dawn of the day to such time as the 
public square of the city was fiUed with people, he 
gaye audience to whoever reąuired it. The rest of 

1 We are told in Athenaeus, that the rise of Amasis was 
Owing to hiś having presented Apries on his birth-day with 
a beautiful chaplet of flowers. Th^ king was so del\^\A.^ 
with this mark of his attention th«Lt \ift \TiVv\.fe^ Vvssv \si ^CH^ 
fea3t, and receiyed him amongat the Tyojny>«i Qi\3a.^ Sxv«aas^* 
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the day he spent at the table ; wliere he draok) 
laughed, and diyerted himself with his giiests, indul^ 
ing in every species of licentious conyersation. On 
this conduct some of his fńends remonstrated : — * Sir/ 
they obseryed, * do you not dishonor yonr rank by 
these excessiye and nnbecoming leyities ? From your 
awful throne you ought to employ yourself in the 
administration of pubjic affairs, and by such conduct 
increase the dignity of your name, and the yeneration 
of your subjects. Your present life is most unworthy 
of aking.' — * They/ replied Amasis, * who haye a bow, 
bend it only at the time they want it ; when not in use, 
they su£fer it to be relaxed ; it would otherwise break 
and not be of seryice when exigence required. It is 
precisely the same with a man ; if without some in- 
teryals of amusement, he applied himself constantly 
to serious pursuits, he would imperceptibly lose his 
yigor both of miiid and body. It is the conviction of 
tliis truth which iniluences me in the diyision of my 
time/ 

CLXXIV. Of this Amasis it is asserted, that whilst 

he was in a private condition he avoided eyery serious 

avocation, and gave himself intirely up to drinking 

and jollity. If at any time he wanted money for his 

expensive pleasures, he had recourse to robbery. By 

those who suspected him as the author of their loss, 

he was freąuently, on his protesting himself innocent, 

carried before the oracie, by which he was freąuently 

condemned, and as often acąuitted. As soon as he 

obtained the supremę authority, such deities as had 

pronounced him innocent he treated with the greatest 

contumely, neglectiug their temples, and neyer offer- 

ing them either pi eseista ot ^\3Lcx\^c.e, •, this he did by 

way of testify ing his d'\s\We oi \\ieAx ^^c.^ ^^Oiax^^ss^'«., 

Such howeyer as decided ov\ V\^ ^m\\/vsi\&^Xxsaa^>^ ^\ 
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their truth and justice, he reyerenced as tnie gods, 
with every mark of honor and esteem. 

CLXXV. In honor of Minerva this pńnce erected 
at Sais a magnilGcent portico, exceeding eyery >thing of 
the kind in size and grandeur. The stones of which 
it was composed were of a rery uncommon size and 
quality, and decorated with a numher of colossal sta- 
tues and androsphynges ' of enormous magnitude. 
To repair this tempie he also collected stones of an 
amazing thickness, part of which he brought from the 
quarries of Memphis, and part from the city of Ele- 
phantine, which is distant from Sais a jonrney of about 
twenty days. But what, in my opinion, is most of all 
to be admired, was an edifice which he brought from 
Elephantine, constructed of one intire stone. The 
carriage of it employed two thóusand men, all of whom 
were pilots, an intire period of three years. The 
length of this structure on the outside is twenty-one 
cubits ; it is fourteen wide, and eight high : in the 
inside the length of it is twenty- two cubits and twenty 
digits ; twelve cubits wide, and fire high. It is placed 

1 This was a monstrous figurę, with the body of a lion, and 
face of a man. The artists of Egypt however commonly re- 
' presented the 8phinx with the body of a lion, and the face pf 
a young woman. These were generally placea atthe entrance 
of temples, to serye as a type of the enigmatic naturę of the 
Egyptian theology.— LarcW. 

Opposite the second pyramid, eastward, is the enormous 
sphinx, the whole body of which is buried in the sand, the 
top of the back only to be seen, which is above a hundred 
feet long, and is of a single stone, making part of the rock on 
which the pyramids rest. Its head rises about seven-and- 
twenty feet above the sand. Mahomet has taught the Arab 
to hołd all images of men or animals in detestation, and they 
have disfigured the face with their arrowa and l«iCLC^%« 

M. Paw says, theae sphinies, thebod'^ o? ^\i\c^ \^\csi»\ -a. 
rirgin, balfa lion, are images of the deit^ , 'wVio"niXXi«^ x«^^^- 
aent as an bermaphr cfdite* — Savary* 
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at the entrance of the tempie ; the reason it was carried 
no farther is this : the architect^ reflecting on his loDg 
and continued fatigue, sighed deeply, which incident 
Amasia constrned as an omen, and obliged him to de- 
sist. Some however affirm that one of those employed 
to move it by leyers was cmshed by it, for which rea- 
son it was adyanced no farther. 

CŁXXyi. To other temples, also, Amasis madę 
many and magnificent presents. At Memphis, before 
the tempie of Yulcan, he placed a colossal recnmbent 
figurę, which was seyenty-fiye feet long. On the same 
pediment are two other colossal figures, formed out of 
the same stone, and each twenty feet high. Of the 
same size, and in the same attitude, another colossal 
statuę may be seen at Sais. This prince built also at 
Memphis the tempie of Isis, the grandeur of which 
excites universal admiration. 

C LXXVII. With respect to all those adrantages 
which the river confers on the soil, and the soil on the 
inhabitaiits, the reign of Amasis was fortunate for the 
Egyptians ; who, under this prince, could boast of 
twenty thousand cities* well inhabited. Amasis is 

1 This country was once the most populous of the known 
world, and now it does not appear inferior toany. In an- 
cient times it had eighteen thousand as well considerable 
towns as cities, as may be seen by the sacred registers. In 
the time of Ptolemy Lagus there were three thousand, which 
still remain. In a generał account once taken of the inhabi- 
tnnts, thoy amounted to seven millions, and there are no less 
than three millions at present. — Diodorus Siculus, 

Ancient Kgypt supplied food to eight millions of inhabi- 

tants, and to Italy and the neighboring provinces likewise. 

At prosent tlie estimate is not one half. I do not think, with 

Heiodotus and Pliny, that this kingdom contained twenty 

thousand cities in the \,\me o^ kTa.'a."s,\%\ Wltk^-AStonishing ruins 

pvery wliore to be found, ^iv(i vft. \\.tvvc^^\\.^\ '^"«wc,«ł^^ ^ycsi,x« 

tliev miist have been tWice. ^^ wcvm^xou^^^vVfe^ ^^J.~S«.^^vT^v 

it i« impracticaUe lo iotm ^ :iu^x t.^u^^x^ ^^ ^V^ ^^^>^ 
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farther remarkable for haviDginstituted that law which 
obliges every Egyptian once in the year to explain to 
the chief magistrale of his district the means by which 
he obtains his subsistence. The refusal to comply 
with this ordiDance, or the not being able to prove 
that a livelihood was procured by honest means, was 
a capital oflfence. This law Solon* borrowed from 
Egypt, and established at Athens, where it still re^ 
mains in force, experience having proved its wisdom. 

CLXXVIII. This king was very partial to the 
Greeks, and favored them on every occasion. Such 
as wished to haye a regular communication with Eg3rpt 
he permitted to haye a settlement at Naucratis. To 
others, who did not require a fixed residence, as being 
only engaged in occasional commerce, he assigned 
certain places for the construction of altars, and the 
performance of their religious rites. The most spa- 
cious and celebrated tempie which the Greeks haye 
they cali Hellenium. It was built at the joint expense 
of the lonians of Chios, Teos, Phocea, and Clazo- 
menaś; of the Dorians of Rhodes, Cnidus, Halicar- 
nassus, and Phaselis ; of the i£olians of Mitylene 
only. Hellenium is the common property of all these 
cities, who also appoint proper officers for the regnla- 
tion of their commerce : the claims of other cities to 
these distinctions and priyileges is absurd and false. 
The iEginetae, it must be obseryed, constructed by 

tion of Egypt. Neyertheless, as it is known that the number 
of towns and yillages does not exceed two thousand three 
hundred, and the number of inhabitants in each of them, one 
with another, including Cairo itself, is not morę than a thou- 
sand, the total cannotbe morę than two millions three hun- 
dred thousand. — Volney, 

1 It should rather seem that this law w«& ft^\siXX\^^^ vcv 
Athens by Draco, and that Solon comnmle^ \^ek ^mta^^^J^"^ 

ofdeatb to that of infamy, against aW tkoae^^^o \i^a.^ x}qxv:.^ 

ońended. 
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themselTefl a tempie to Jopiter, as did the Samiani to 
Juno, and the MUesianB to Apollo. 

CŁXXIX. Formerly Nancratia was the aole empo- 
rium of Egypt ; whoeTereame to any other than the 
Canopian mouth of the Nile, was compelled to swear 
that it was intirely accidental, and was in the sam 6 
vessel obliged to go thither. Naucratis was held in 
such gpreat estimationy that if contraiy winds preyente 
a passage the merchant was obliged to morę his goods 
on board the common boats of the rirer, and carried 
them rpnnd the Delta to Naucratis. 

CŁXXX. By some aecident the ancient tempie of 
Delphi was once consumed by flre, and the amphic- 
tyons Toted a sam of three hnndred talents to be leyied 
for the pnrpose of rebnilding it. A fburth part of this 
was assigned to the Delphians : who, to collect their 
quota, went about to different cities, and obtaine4 & 
very considerable sum from Egypt. Amasis presented 
tliem * with a thousand talents of alum. The Greeks 
wlio resided in Egypt madę "a coUection of twenty 
roinae. 

C LXXXI. This king madę a strict and amicable 
confederacy with the Cyreneans ; to cement which he 
determined to take a wife of that country, either to 
show his particular attachment to the Cyreneans, or 
his partiality to a woman of Greece. She whom he 
married is reported by some to have been the daughter 

1 DifFerent species of animals were the deities of the diflfe- 

rcnt sects among the Egyptians ; and the deities being in 

continual war, engagfed their votaries in the same contentioD. 

'J he worshippers of dogs could not long remain in peace with 

the adorers of cats and wolves. But where that reason took 

not place, the Egyptiaiva\]ipeT«.\.\\.\OTk.'w>&wQteo incompatible 

as is commonly imagined, 6\t\c^ Nfe V%rjv it^-w^ Y^^x^^<ł,\jia 

thfit rery large con\Tib>iUoTvsvj^xft ^w«ii\il Ksas«\& nss^-s^ł 

rebuilding the tempie oi D^\v^v*~tt'^^^^ 
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of Battus, by othen of ArcesilanB, or, a« aome say, of 
Gritobaliu. She was certainly descended of an 1ioikv- 
able fjEunily, and her name was Ładice. When the 
nnptiala came to be celebrated the king fonnd himself 
afflicted with imbecility. The continuance of this in- 
duced him thus to address his wife : ' Ton hare cer- 
tainly practiaed some charm to my injnry ; expect not 
therefore to escape, but prepare to nndergo the most 
cruel death/ When the woman found all expo8tnIa- 
tions inefiectual, she to wed, in the tempie of Yenns, 
' that if her husband should be restored, she wonld 
present a statuę to her at Cyrene/ Her wishes were 
accomplished ; Amasis fonnd his vigor restored, and 
ever s^erwards distinguished her by the kindest affec- 
tion. Ładice performed her tow, and scnt a statuę to 
Yenus : it has remained to my time, and may be seen 
near the city of Cyrene. This same Ładice, when 
Cambyses afterwards conąucred Egypt, was, as soon 
as he discovered who she was, sent back withont in- 
jury to Cyrene. 

CŁXXXII. Numerouswere the marks of liberality 

which Amasis bestowed on Greece. To Cyrene he 

sent a golden statuę of Minerra, with a portrait of 

himself.' To the tempie of Minenra at landns he 

, gare two marble statnes, with a linen corslet, whidb 

1 The art of painting was piohably known in Egypt in the 
£r8t ages, bat they do not seem to hare aaeceeded m this art 
better tfaan in sculpture. Antiąnity does not mention any 
painter or sculptor of £gypt who had acqaired celebrity*— 
Savary. 

At what period we may Tenture to datę the first origin of 
painting, is a subject inrolred in great difficalty. Perhaps 
we are not extrav^agant in sajing that it was known in tne 
time of the Trojan war. The loUowing notę is to be found in 
Serrius, Annot. ad ^neid. ii. rer. 392» * SQ\xti& <av&j^<cst:«xn. 
Neptonas, Trojanorum fuit %linerv«i ^4;<^\cfta^' 

With reapect to the Egyptiana, it U w«»tv«ft.>B^'^*«*»^ 

HER. VOL. 1. ^ 
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well dMeiTet iiuipaetioii. Two figiuei af liimadt 
caired in wood, ke preaentad to the tempie of J«iio 
ftt Samof: they iNre plaeed immediately belund the 
gatesy wliere they itfll remain. His kindneM to Samot 

that tliej knaw tlia wt of detigning before ihey were m- 
qaaiiited with lettenu 
It ii injsenioiMly renuolced by Webb, in ftror of the inti- 

Soity of painting, tbat wli«m the Sfianuirdą fint aniyed in 
.merioa, tho news iv«s lent to the emperor in punted ex- 
pressea, ihey not haring at that time the aae of letten. 

Mr. Morden iay* that in the ługber £fSTPt to thia day maj 
be seen amongst the rui^s of eaperb eflGiI(B«ay narbles ard- 
ficially Btained, §o ez^nińtelT nedt id point of oolor, that 
they eeenk reoef tly diimieaed ftom the aftnd of the aitist. 
Winokelmenn nys that in the Egyptian nwimnriee which haye 
been minutely azaminad, there aca appaient the six diatinet 
colora of whitei, black, blne, rad, y ellow, and green : bat theae, 
in point of evBÓt, are oontemptible» c<mipared with the cohums 
alladed to abore, aeen and deaczibed by Norden. Pooocke 
alao telli na that in the rnins of the palacea of the kincs of 
Thebea the picture of the Idnę is painted at fuli lengui on 
stone. Both the sidea and ceihngs of the room in which this 
is to be aeen are cut with łueroglyphics of birds and beasts, 
and some of them painted, beinc as fresh as if they were but 
just finished, though they must be abore two thousand years 
old. 

The ancientlieathens were accnstomed to paint their idols 
of a red color» as appears from the following extract from the 
Wisdom of Solomon : 

' The carpenter carved it diligently when he had nothing 
«lse to do» and fonned it by the skill of his understanding, 
and fashioned it to the image of a man, or madę it like some 
vile beast, laying it o^er with rermilion, and with paint 
ooloring it red, and co^ering iyery spot therein.' 

It seems rather a far-fetched ezplanation to say that this 

was done becanse t^e first statues were set np in memory of 

warriors remarkable for shedding much blood. Yet it is so 

interpreted in Harmer's Obsenrations on Passages of Scrip- 

ture. Of ancient painting the relics are indeed but few ; but 

those eztolled by Pococke and Norden, and the beautiful 

specimens which have at dififerent times been dug up at H er- 

culaDeum, are suf&cieiit lo i\iow that the artists possessed 

extraordinary ezceWence. T\i«X Va. ^^tNass^^-w tsC Chiron and 

Achilles, which many in%erao^jmwiW^x«3X%.w^^^ 
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WM owing to the hospif ality ^ wbich siibsisted between 
him and Polycrates, the son of i£ax. He had no 
snch motiye of attachment to Łindus, but was mored 
by the report that the tempie of Minerya there was 
erected by the daughters of Danaus, when they fled 
from the sons of Egyptus. Such was the munificence 
of Amasis, who was also the first person that conąuered 
Cyprus, and compelled it to pay him tribute. 



1 That tle among the ancients, which was ratified by parti* 
cular ceremonies, and considered as the most sacred of all 
engagements : nor dissolved ezcept with certain solemn 
forms, and for weighty reasons. 
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